Our  man 
in 

Havana 


Sounds  from  Castro’s  Cuba  arc  often 
muffled.  The  sources  are  usually  vaitue. 
Emotional.  Contradictory. 

Not  ours. 

Cjeorgie  Anne  Oeyer,(.''nr  Latin  .American 
correspt'ndent,  went  to  the  source  aitd 
came  back  with  the  tacts.  Her  exclusive 
interviews  with  Fidel  Castro  this  nronth 
reveal  the  workings  ot  the  revolution  trorn 
the  man  in  charge.  Add  to  this,  the  dimen¬ 


sion  i.>t  reliable,  i>bjective  reporting  and  you 
have  a  better  basis  tor  judging  a  revolution 
tor  yourselt. 

Ceorgie  .Anne  Lieyer,  an  experienced 
observer  ot  Latin  .Americ.i,  is  one  ot  the 
bright  yi'ung  talents  th.it  m.ike  the  IXiilv 
News  Chic.igo's  most  knoulei.ige.iblep.iper. 

Chicago  Daily  News 

t  liK'.iyo's  Ni'.  1  i  voiini;  ncwsp.ipcr 


TIMES 


for  I.  Magnin  and  Co. 


4  ^ 


it  can  be  good  for  yon 

If  you  want  to  “trade  up"  in  Seattle,  consider  the  advertising  per¬ 
formance  of  I.  Magnin  and  Co.,  retailer  of  quality  apparel  with  fine 
stores  in  the  major  metropolitan  centers  of  the  West  Coast.  .Accord¬ 
ing  to  Xeustadt  Retail  Linage  Measurements.  98?  of  I.  Magnin’s 
Seattle  newspaper  advertising  is  in  the  high  price  and  medium  price 
zones.  .And.  according  to  Media  Records.  93?  of  I.  Magnin’s  adver¬ 
tising  appears  in  the  Post-Intelligencer.  Take  a  tip  from  this  repu¬ 
table  retailer  in  a  position  to  check  results — people  who  buy  read 
the  I’-I — The  Quality  Newspaper  of  the  Great  Northwest. 

Washington  State's  Number  ONE  Newspaper  in  Advertising  GAINS  During  1965 


If  the  Seattle  P-I  is  Good 


I.  MAGNIN  &  CO 
1965 

NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


Seattle  Post  Intelligencer 


A  HEARST  NEWSPAPER 


K«*('i «‘st'n!t;ci  Nationally  by  Hoaist  Advorfising  Scivicc,  I 


The  home  of 


is  the  home  of  the  SKILLionaire 


The  SKILLionaire  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  is  a  very  unusual  person.  And  there  are  over  304,000 
of  them. 

He  is  employed  in  one  of  Rochester’s  precision  industries  where  his  skills  earn  him  way 
above  the  national  average.  The  average  spendable  income  per  household  is  now  over 
$1 0,000 — and  more  than  one  third  of  Monroe  County  workers  earn  in  excess  of  this  amount. 
The  SKILLionaire  grew  up  in  the  midst  of  his  hometown  industries — Kodak,  Stromberg- 
Carlson,  Xerox,  Bausch  and  Lomb,  Taylor  Instrument,  Ritter-Pfaudler,  Graflex,  to  mention 
a  few.  And  he  grew  up  with  his  hometown  newpapers. 

The  Times  Union  and  the  Democrat  and  Chronicle  are  both  in  their  second  century.  He 
reads  one  or  both  every  day. 

Want  to  get  specific?  Please  do.  Fire  your  questions  to  Robert  W.  Fromm,  General  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager,  55  Exchange  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14614.  Or  call  our  representative. 
Story  and  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 


The  Times-Union  IfemattM  w^4Sift9nidt 

Rochester,  N.Y. 


MWIIICED 

DESIBM 


HYDRAULIC  PROOF  PRESS 

...  an  unsurpassed  pre-make-ready  press  with 
smooth  bed  movement.  Designed  to  reduce  pro^ 
duction  make-ready  time,  this  highly  reliable 
machine  has  the  design  features  of  a  production 
press,  and  the  shock-free  hydraulic  bed  movement 
that  helps  to  produce  sharp,  high-quality  press 
proofs.  Push-button  operated,  with  adjustable  im¬ 
pression  and  hydraulic  cylinder  lift,  individual 
roller  adjustments  and  Automatic  Washup.  Major 
moving  parts  and  hydraulic  systems  are  main¬ 
tenance  free. 


WOOD 

GRAPHIC  ARTS  EQUIPMENT 


WOOD  commercial  and  newspaper  printing  equip¬ 
ment  is  backed  by  over  50  years  of  experience 
producing  high  quality  machines  for  graphic  arts 
Industries  throughout  the  world. 

High  Speed  Web-Fed  Printing  Press  —  WOOD  and 
SCOTT  Standard  and  custom  equipment;  4-color  and 
5-color  units.  Four-platemvide  Web  Offset  Presses. 


Stereotype  Equipment  —  Complete  line  of  Auto¬ 
plate  casting  and  finishing  equipment  to  suit  all 
requirements.  Includes  color  plate  registering,  and 
tensionplate  machines; 
routers;  mat  formers; 


and  pre-dryers.  Also, 
new  Pofy-Autoplate 
Process  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  plastic  printing 
plates. 

Anxiliary  and  Converting  ■ 
Equipment  —  Reels, 
Tensions,  and  Auto  Past¬ 
ers,  Slitters,  Unwinds 
and  Rewinds,  Web 
Guides,  Doctoring  ma¬ 
chines. 

Special  Products -Proof 
presses  •  Direct  pres¬ 
sure  molding  machines 
•  Air  chucks  •  Rotary 
Shavers  •  Tufcote  pro¬ 
tective  coatings 


We^ 

thetmtmr* 

today! 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

AUGUST  I 

22-Sept.  17 — American  Press  Institute,  Seminar  for  European  and  North 
American  Newspaper  Executives,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City 

26- 28 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Fairmont  Hotel,  Sari 
Francisco. 

27- 29 — United  Press  International  Editors  of  Oklahoma,  Western  Hills  State 
Lodge,  Sequoyah  State  Park,  Okla. 

28 -  Newspaper  Comics  Council,  fall  meeting,  Johnny  Victor  Theatre,  RCA 
Exhibition  Hall,  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  City. 

28- Sept.  I — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism,  University  of  Iowa. 
Iowa  City. 

29 —  Joint  Newspaper  Comics  Council-National  Cartoonists  Society  meet¬ 
ing,  Plaza  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

29- 31 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  The  Sam-o-set 
Hotel,  Rockland,  Maine. 

30- Oct,  I — Nebraska  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association 

Holiday  Inn,  Kearney.  j 


SEPTEMBER 


8-9 — National  Association  of  Advertising  Publishers,  Mayflower  Hotel,  f 
Washington.  D.  C.  t 

8-11 — New  York  Press  Association,  Lake  George  Sagamore.  Bolton  Landing.  ■ 

8- 30 — American  Press  Institute,  Management  Seminar  for  African  News-  r 

paper  Executives.  Columbia  University,  New  York  City.  f 

9- 11 — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Henlopen  Hotel,  Rehoboth  \ 

Beach,  Del.  ^ 

10 -  Texas  Press  Association,  Ad  Meet,  Inn  of  the  Hills,  Kerrville.  | 

10-11 — Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Pars  Marquette  Hotel,  I 

Peoria.  | 

10-11 — Missouri  Circulation  Managers  Convention.  Mickey  Mantle  Holiday  i 
Inn,  Joplin,  Mo.  ' 

10- 11 — Minnesota  Associated  Press  meeting,  Lake  Okoboji,  Iowa.  ^ 

1 1- 14— Kentucky  Press  Association,  Circulation  Clinic,  Lure  Lodge,  Lake 
Cumberland  State  Park,  Jamestown. 

12- 16— International  Stereotypars  &  Electrotypars*  Union,  annual  conven-  t; 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C. 

14-15— Virginia  Press  Assoclation-Virginia  Retail  Merchants  Association  ]; 
Advertising  Clinic,  Executive  Motor  Hotel,  Richmond,  Va. 

14- 16 — Newspaper  Advertising  Managers'  Association  of  Eastern  Canada,  !; 

Sheraton-Mount  Royal  Hotel,  Montreal.  Lj 

15- 16— Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Web  Offset  Clinic.  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  ;■ 

:  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

15-16 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  publishers  meeting,  Alder-  f' 
brook  Inn,  Union.  K 

,  17-18 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Sales  Personnel  Training  and  Mar-  f 
keting  Seminar,  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  Springfield.  I 

17- 21 — Canadian  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Prudhommes,  Vineland.  I 

Ont.  M 

18- 2C — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheraton-Chicaqo  I 

Hotel,  Chicago.  E 

18-20 — Inter  State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hilton  Hotel,  Pitts-  T 
burgh.  Pa.  ^ 

18-20 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Daytona  Plaza  Hotel.  { 
Daytona,  Fla.  1 

I8-20-— Now  York  State  AP  Association,  Thruway  Motor  Inn,  Albany.  | 

j  20-21 — CBS  Radio  Affiliates  Association  annual  convention.  New  York  I 
'  Hilton  Hotel,  New  York  City.  | 

22- 2^— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Classified  Clinic.  I. 

Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg.  Ct 

23- 2^— California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Newspaper  Workshop,  | 

University  of  California.  Berkeley,  Calif.  n 

j  23-24 — Hawaii  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Mauna  Kea  Beach  Hotel, 
Island  of  Hawaii. 

i  24-25 — Illinois  AP  Editors  Association,  Statehouse  Inn,  Springfold, 
j  24-25— Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Pick- 
Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

'  25-28 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Whiteface  Inn,  Lake  Placid, 

:  N.  Y. 

’  25-28^ — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Central  Regional  | 
Meeting,  Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

26-28 — United  Press  International  Editors  and  Publishers,  Aanual  Confer¬ 
ence,  Maria  Isabel  Hotel,  Mexico  City. 

'  29-Oct.  I — Illinois  Press  Association,  Fall  Convention,  Hotel  St.  Nicholas, 
j  Springfeld. 

j  29-Oct.l — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Hotel  Lycoming, 
j  Williamsport,  Pa. 


j  Vol.  99.  No.  S5,  Auirust  27,  1966.  Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  is 
publish^  every  Saturday  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.  Editorial  and  business 
offices  at  850  Third  Ave..  New  York.  N.Y.  10022.  Cable  address.  "Edpnb.  New 
York.”  (Publication  offices  34  North  Crystal  St.,  East  Stroutlsburtt.  Pa.) 
ond  class  postage  paid  at  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  Titles  patented  and  Registers 
and  contents  copyrighted  ©  1966  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co..  Inc.  All  rights 
reserved.  Annual  sulaicription  $6.50  in  United  States  and  possessions.  Md  in 
Canada.  All  other  countries,  $10.00.  Payment  in  sterling  may  be  made  to  Editor 
&  Publisher.  “External  Account.”  Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust  Company. 
2513  Moorgate,  London,  E.  C.  2,  England.  „  . i.  r- 

Pcstmaster;  if  undelivered,  please  send  form  3579  to  Bklitor  &  Publisher  co-> 
Inc.,  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y,  10022. 
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FUN  TIME  Is 


m  Terrific 


Tulsa  is  a  “Fun  Town’,’  where  workers  are  only  minutes  away  from  fishing, 
boating  and  water  sports.  Major  Lakes  of  Northeastern  Oklahoma,  cover  a 
combined  area  of  400  square  miles,  and  offer  water  enthusiasts  a  paradise  of 
enjoyment.  Hunting  is  great,  providing  dove  and  quail;  lakes  and  ponds  are 
alive  with  migrating  ducks  and  geese;  and  deer  abound  in  southern  hills. 
Tulsans  make  more  money  and  spend  a  good  share  on  having  fun.  To  reach 
this  market,  promote  profitably  in  Tulsa,  and  The  Magic  Empire,  through  its 
one  major,  dominant  media . .  .  the  Oil  Capital  Newspapers. 


A  Three  Billion  Dollar 

o _ 


MORNING/  EVENING/  SUNDAY 
Represented  by 
The  Branham  Company 


rwin  6 


umn 


Our  guy 
Sunday... 

is  Editor  Bob  Bailyn. 

In  just  three  years  under 
Bob’s  energetic  editorship, 
the  prize-winning  Trenton 
Sunday  Times  Advertiser’s 
circulation  has  soared  32%, 
its  ad  linage  52%.  Three  new 
regional  editions  and  a  24-page 
supplement  (“Pleasure”)  are 
only  two  of  Bob’s  innovations. 
The  Times  Advertiser  is  such 
an  exciting  reading  package 
that,  on  Sunday  mornings 
hereabouts,  hardly  any¬ 
body  sleeps  late. 

Hardly  anybody  but  Bob  Bailyn, 
that  is.  He’s  bushed! 

TRENTON  TIMES 

Serving  New  Jersey’s  capital — 
represented  by  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker 


^RANK  B.  Murray  wrote  three  full  columns  of  eloquent  and 
poetic  copy  on  the  sights  and  sounds  and  smells  of  a  city  for 
his  “Reporter’s  Notebook”  in  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Sunday 
Republican.  The  lead  read:  “The  sights  and  sounds  of  a  city, 
some  subtle,  others  loud  and  discordant,  are  as  ever-changing  as 
a  chameleon.  They  change  with  the  breaking  of  dawn,  as  the 
sleeping  giant  that  is  the  city  awakens  and  rustles  about,  getting 
started  on  his  day’s  work.  They  change  again  when  light  melts 
into  darkness,  making  the  sounds  and  the  sights  more  sharply 
dramatic  and  resonant  in  the  black  stillness.” 


Post-1ntf‘llif’encer\  “Beloved  British  Bowler  Bobs  Blithely  By 
Brink’’ — Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal;  “Lynda  in 
Colognrie  ^’yndn-Slioppinn”— Afeie  York  Daily  News',  “Dog  Togs— 
From  ‘Dior’  To  Door’* — Los  Angeles  Times;  “In  Spanish,  ‘J’  Is 
Like  an  ‘H’:  Jurting  Juan  Jaunts  Jitters’’ — Albuquerque  Journal; 
“Newlywed  Nugents  Nest  In  Nassau’’— Si.  Paul  Pioneer  Press.  .  •  . 
In  an  eloquent  editorial  tribute  to  a  departed  politician,  the 
Mineola  (N.Y.)  County  Seat  Press  reports:  “So  many  owned  him 
so  much.’’ 

— Executive  News  Editor  Lloyd  W.  Sveen.  Fargo  (N.  D.) 
Forum,  writes:  “A  familiar  nickname  was  that  of  the  late 
Forum  editor  Happy  Paulson.  Christened  Holger  Doran,  he 
never  revealed  when  or  how  the  nickname  was  attached  but  he 
was  Happy  to  everyone.”  .  .  .  W.  T.  (Bill)  Bess,  retiring 
Aug.  31  as  promotion  manager  of  the  Huntington  (W.  Va.) 
Advertiser  and  Herald-Dispatch,  sent  a  letter  to  friends  promis¬ 
ing:  “I  will  be  more  available  than  ever  for  poker  games, 
barbecues,  chicken  dinners,  wiener  roasts,  picnics,  drag  races, 
reunions,  taffy  pulls,  ice  cream  socials,  seances,  civil  rights 
demonstrations,  with  or  without  picketing,  slumber  parties,  con¬ 
ferences,  consultations  and  other  occasions  not  requiring  any 
money  or  work.”  His  new'  card  lists  him  as  “Superannuated” 
and  the  four  corners  proclaim:  “No  Money.  No  Worries.  No 
Work.  No  Prospects.  No  Future.  Some  Past.  No  Energy.  No 
Ambition.” 

—Frank  Lovering.  Medford.  Mass.,  writes:  “Beferring  to 
your  July  23  mention  of  the  name,  ‘Boh  Dunbar,’  used  a  long 
time  in  the  sports  pages  of  the  Boston  Herald:  The  name  was 
‘invented’  by  Herman  Nickerson  of  the  old  Boston  Journal,  of 
which  I  was  managing  editor.  Nickerson  took  the  name  to  the 
Herald  following  the  last  edition  of  the  Journal  Oct.  8.  1917, 
and  it  has  been  standard  ever  since,  a  sports  page  feature.’’ 

Netvsroom  Moonlighters 

The  youngish  bachelor  who  gets  out  a  monthly  house  organ 
for  a  business  sorority.  The  pay  is  lousy,  but  he  has  three  “little 
black  books.’’ 

The  old  pro  who  does  the  bulletin  and  weekly  church  page  write¬ 
ups  for  his  church.  Figures  St.  Peter  will  wave  him  right  through. 

The  owlish  type  who  does  book  reviews  for  a  publishers’  service. 
No  pay,  but  the  review  copies  have  piled  up  to  where  he  thinks 
he  might  start  a  2c-per-day  lending  library. 

The  would-be  Papa  Hemingway  who  is  certain  he  is  turning  out 
The  Great  American  Novel,  ^nt  the  first  ehapters  and  an  outline 
to  a  writers’  mag  advertiser,  who  praised  it  highly  and  said  it 
could  be  put  in  shape  for  a  collaboration  fee  of  $250. 

— Bill  Copeland,  Sarasota. 
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The  Times-Picayune’s  Sunday  magazine  has,  for  over  20 
years,  delivered  consistant  and  inordinately  high  levels  of  reader 
response  and  green-cash-in-the-till  results  to  advertisers.  It’s 
color-packed  and  locally  edited  to  appeal  with  intensity  to  this 
area’s  readers  .  .  .  Orleanians  and  their  friends  in  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi. 

That’s  why  such  big  local  department  stores  as  Maison 
Blanche,  D.  H.  Holmes,  Sears  and  Kirschman’s  ran  the  equivalent 
of  626  roto  pages  in  1965. 

It’s  a  true  sales-builder  that  we’re  in  the  process  of  ex¬ 
panding  to  accommodate  those  who  have  been  wanting  IN. 

Shouldn’t  we  schedule  you  IN  Dixie  too? 

*As  January 


Contact:  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers,  Inc.,  260  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  10016,  or  our  national  representatives,  Moloney,  Regan 
&  Schmitt,  777  Third  Ave.,  New  York  10017. 


editorial 


Attacks  on  Advertising 

A  s  in  this  connin'  currently,  the  British  are  going  through  a  peritnl 
in  which  advertising  is  being  attacked  as  an  economic  waste. 
There  are  people  in  im|x)riant  places  there,  as  well  as  here,  who  think 
that  the  elimination  of  advertising  will  bring  an  automatic  reduction 
in  prices  and  therefore  will  benefit  the  consumer.  I'here  is  a  natural 
inclination  among  consumers  to  believe  this  philosophy  which  is  alxtut 
as  warped  as  it  can  be. 

The  British  Monopolies  C>ommission  in  a  “Report  on  the  Supply 
of  Household  Detergents”  early  this  month  expressed  the  view  that  a 
cut  in  advertising  by  Lever  Bros,  and  Procter  &  Gand>le  would  enable 
them  to  lower  the  prices  of  their  products. 

These  two  giant  firms  who  spend  large  sums  of  money  on  advertising 
immediately  challenged  the  Commission  and  said  their  massive  pro¬ 
motion  budgets  actually  hel]>ed  them  to  bring  down  the  cost  of  intli- 
vidual  items  to  the  public.  Lever  said  its  advertising  does  more  than 
make  it  possible  to  sell  its  brands  of  detergent  more  cheaply  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case.  It  said  advertising  oilers  considerable 
extra  benefits  to  consumers  by  helping  them  enjoy  “a  free  Lv  service” 
and  to  buy  newspapers  and  maga/ines  which  cost  far  less  than  they 
would  without  advertising.  PMi  obser\ed:  “We  spend  our  marketing 
money  carefully.  The  cost  of  Tide’s  Lv  advertising  is  only  the  etjuiv- 
alent  of  mailing  two  postcards  to  every  home  in  the  L’K  each  year.” 

This  is  the  type  of  testimony  we  need  in  this  country  from  the  large 
users  of  advertising.  Sure,  there  is  a  small  amount  of  advertising  ex¬ 
pense  hidden  in  the  cost  of  every  consumer  item  but  large  manufac¬ 
turers  and  advertisers  know  that  the  items  woidd  cost  consitlerably 
more  if  they  were  not  mass  priKlutetl  and  mass  jiromoted. 


Anti-Trust  Discrimination 

T  T  is  a  well-known  fact  that  exemption  of  labor  unions  from  the  anti- 
-*■  trust  laws  results  in  flagrant  partiality  in  the  application  of  these 
laws  by  the  Department  of  Justice  during  strikes  and  labor-manage¬ 
ment  disputes.  Ckmgress  should  remove  the  exemption  anti  the  bias 
in  the  law. 

I'he  shut  down  of  New  \’ork  Caty  newspapers  anti  the  tlemise  of  the 
Herald  Tribune  offer  a  gotnl  case  stiuly  of  the  inequities. 

If  the  three  publishers  of  the  Journal  American,  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram  and  the  Herald  Tribune  hatl  gotten  together  last  Spring  anti 
announced  they  were  going  to  shut  tlown  all  three  newspapers  on 
April  25  for  four  months  so  they  could  work  out  the  details  of  their 
merger,  negotiate  some  new  and  more  favorable  labttr  contracts  with 
their  10  unions,  those  publishers  would  have  been  brought  l>efore  the 
bar  of  justice  for  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade. 

Instead,  when  the  publishers  merged  to  continue  morning,  evening 
and  Sunday  newspapers  the  Guild  said  it  was  going  to  strike  and  it 
wouldn’t  let  these  jniblishers  protluce  any  papers  after  April  25  until 
its  demands  were  met  satisfactorily.  The  heads  of  nine  other  unions 
went  along  with  this  and  the  pajjers  were  shut  down.  But  when  the 
Guild’s  demands  were  met  then  the  head  of  another  union  said  “now 
it  is  our  turn,”  and  so  on  and  on  until  the  tenth — the  pressmen — the 
final  holdout. 

The  unions  participated  in  deliberate  acts  of  restraint  of  trade  for 
which  their  employers  would  have  been  fined  and  imprisoned  and 
com|>etition  has  been  stifled  instead  of  fostered. 
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For  the  Son  of  Man  ig  come  to  seek  and 
to  save  that  uhich  teas  lost.  Luke  \IX;  18. 
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death  of  a  newspaper 

Whenever  a  great  metropolitan  daily 
newspaper  goes  out  of  business,  all  news¬ 
papermen  are  affected  emotionally.  This  is 
true  even  if  they  are  not  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  dying  paper.  Traditionally  an 
unsentimental  lot  of  men  and  women,  in 
such  circumstances,  some  journalists  come 
close  to  tears,  some  close  to  being  maudlin. 
This  is  much  more  the  case  when  a  news¬ 
paper  dies  than  it  is  when  an  automobile 
company  goes  under,  or  a  venerable  de¬ 
partment  store  shuts  its  doors  in  the  face 
of  Intolerable  competition. 

The  reasons  for  this  emotional  response 
are  not  easily  given.  Newspaper  people 
will  say  that  a  great  daily  acquires  over 
the  years  an  idosyncrasy  that  comes  as 
near  to  human  personality  as  one  can 
imagine,  and  that  the  death  of  a  news¬ 
paper  is  like  a  death  in  the  family.  Readers 
are  sometimes  deeply  affected;  although 
not  as  profoundly  as  newspapermen 
themselves.  For  those  working  on  the 
paper  at  the  end.  and  vainly  hoping  for  a 
miracle,  the  demise  is  a  traumatic  experi¬ 
ence  and  haunts  their  dreams  for  years  to 
come  and  drifts  into  their  conversation 
when  they  least  think  about  it.  To  put 
one’s  finger  on  the  true  reason  leads  us  to 
a  discussion  of  creativity. 

Journalism  has  never  been  a  science, 
nor  can  it  he  properly  called  a  profession. 
In  a  way,  one  can  say  it  is  a  trade  and 
let  it  go  at  that.  But  that  d(»esn’t  quite 
catch  the  core  of  the  matter.  One  comes 
to  acknowledge  that  it  is  an  art.  at  times  a 
harum-scarum  art  not  too  far  removed 
from  the  work  of  those  European  screevers 
who  draw  with  colored  chalk  on  the  pave¬ 
ments.  scoop  up  the  pennies  thrown  to 
them  and  slip  homeward  to  a  studio  with 
an  empty  easel  or  cluttered  with  half- 
finished  portraits.  At  the  heart  of  all  that 
is  the  artistic  instinct,  a  creative  drive. 

If  it  is  a  definition  of  the  artist  that  he 
takes  the  raw  materials  of  nature  and 
life  from  the  chaos  of  things  as  they  are 
and  reveals  in  them  through  his  own 
thinking  and  talents  a  significance  that 
is  otherwise  not  immediately  perceptible  to 
the  man  on  the  run,  then  the  newspaper¬ 
man  is  an  artist.  He  creates,  and.  of 
necessity,  must  create  fast.  That  is  likely 
to  mean  that  he  does  not  always  create 
too  well;  only  sufficiently  well  for  the 
day’s  demands.  Sometimes  he  creates  very 
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'Gee  whiz,  we  were  only  trying  to  carve  a 
niche  for  ourselves!' 

Sanders,  Konsos  City  Star 


well,  and  a  good  deal  of  literature  has 
come  out  of  the  pages  of  newspapers  since 
first  Samuel  Johnson  reported  the  speeches 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  improved 
the  language  of  the  speakers. 

Few  newspapermen  have  the  illusion 
that  the  material  they  run  through  their 
typewriters  daily  or  nightly  is  immortal. 
They  are  willing  to  see  the  winds  of 
Tuesday  wash  away  Monday’s  prose.  They 
gladly  squander  the  genius  of  a  few 
imperishable  sentences  expressing  very 
perishable  opinions  about  still  more  perish¬ 
able  subject  matter.  Often  some  of  the 
work  is  collected  in  book  form  and  its 
longevity  extended.  Occasionally,  fugitive 
pieces  from  newspapers  take  their  place 
side  by  side  with  scholarly  essays  in  an¬ 
thologies  of  distinction.  Constantly,  facts, 
sentences,  descriptions  and  opinions  from 
yellowing  newspapers  assembled  by  jour¬ 
nalists  anonymous  in  the  wastes  of  time, 
make  their  way  into  history  books  or 
become  the  very  stuff  of  history  itself.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  the  newspaperman, 
while  putting  his  heart  and  soul  into  the 
report,  the  critique,  the  editorial  of  the 
day  is  reconciled  to  anonymity,  and  to  the 
intense  mortality  of  the  material  he  pre¬ 
sents  to  an  often  all  too  tolerant  public. 

He  does  draw  a  sense  of  perdurance,"  a 
hope  of  immortality,  a  dream  of  eternity 
from  the  prospects  of  the  paper  he  works 
for.  He  feels  that  at  least  that  will  out¬ 
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last  his  prose;  that  the  paper  will  survive; 
that  it  will  endure,  and  so  in  a  small  way 
he  will  survive  with  it:  a  pantheism  of 
newsprint.  A  newspaper  for  which  a  jour¬ 
nalist  has  worked  with  devotion  and  dedi¬ 
cation  appears  for  him  always  more  last¬ 
ing  than  bronze,  a  timeless  monument  at 
on^e  maternal  and  marmoreal,  at  once 
alive  and  immemorial. 

To  have  it  go  down — for  inexplicable 
economic  reasons,  or  for  very  human  and 
very  venal  reasons,  or  simply  because  the 
prevailing  taste  of  the  public  has  changed 
and  can  no  longer  be  devined — can  have 
something  of  the  impact  of  “the  death  of 
God,’’  if  the  modern  theologians’  phrase 
was  intended  in  its  full  imports. 

Only  the  cathedrals  of  the  Middle  Ages 
have  been  such  magnificent  cooperative 
works  of  art  as  major  American  dailies, 
but  the  anonymous  sculptors,  mosaicists, 
painters  and  artisans  who  spent  their 
substance  and  their  souls  on  the  construc¬ 
tion  at  least  had  the  satisfaction  of  dying 
within  sight  of  their  walls,  and  of  being 
buried  from  their  chancels.  It  is  quite 
another  matter  for  the  artisans  to  have  to 
bury  a  cathedral,  or.  if  you  will,  a 
newspaper. 

Book  Editor.  Herbert  A.  Kenny 

Boston  Globe. 
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Short  Takes 

President  Johnson’s  10-year-old  daugh¬ 
ter  and  her  husband,  23,  flew  to  Nassau. 
— Sturgis  (Mich.)  Journal. 

m 

Martinez  was  home  cooking  a  streak 
when  he  heard  about  the  sniper. — Boston 
(Mass.)  Globe. 

• 

Food  can  be  frozen  and  then  heated, 
simply  by  immersing  the  container  in 
boiling  up  mess.  —  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Leader. 

• 

A  baked  good  table  offers  delicacies 
to  buy  and  take  home. — Burlington  (Vt.) 
Free  Press. 

• 

The  riders  toppled  chairs,  grabbed 
food  and  drunks  from  patrons  and 
barged  out  without  paying. — Syracuse 
(N.Y.)  Post-Standard. 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


A  Conversation  with  ‘Jack’  Knight 


About  Newspapers,  His  Career, 
Progress  in  Technology,  Etc. 


The  following  is  a  partial  text  of  an  interview  on  station 
WTVJ,  Miami,  which  was  presented  recently.  The  questions 
were  put  by  LARRY  KING  of  WTVJ  staff  to  JOHN  S. 
KNIGHT,  president  of  the  Knight  Newspapers. 


KING:  My  guest  is  John  S. 
Knight,  and  I  must  ask  Mr. 
Knight  how,  in  your  72nd  year, 
you  keep  so  amazingly  fit? 

KNIGHT:  Oh,  I  think  I’ve 
alw'ays  been  in  good  condition.  I 
exercise  regularly. 

Q.  You’re  not  a  faddist  of  any 
kind? 

A.  Not  at  all.  I  try  to  control 
my  weight  by  weighing  every 
morning  and  if  I’m  a  pound  over 
169,  I  cut  down  on  my  eating  a 
bit. 

Q.  How’d  you  begin  in  the 
newspaper  field? 

A.  I  began  in  the  summer  of 
1915  in  the  composing  room, 
during  school  holidays,  by  work¬ 
ing  in  various  departments  on 
the  newspaper. 

Q.  In  what  paper? 

A.  This  was  the  Akron 
Beacon- Joum  al, 

Q.  Did  you  grow  up  in  Akron? 

A.  I  was  born,  though  most 
people  don’t  believe  this,  in 
Rluefield,  W.  Virginia.  'They 
used  to  call  me  a  hillbilly,  but 
I’m  now  an  Appalachian. 

Q.  Your  family  moved  out 
early? 

A.  Very  early,  about  the  turn 
of  the  century. 

Father  W’as  a  Writer 

Q.  Was  your  father  in  jour¬ 
nalism? 

A.  My  father  had  a  lawyer’s 
degree.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Woman’s  Home 
Companion.  He  wrote  a  very  fine 
book  called  “The  Real  Jefferson 
Davis.’’  Everyone  who  has  read 
it  enjoys  it.  He  thought  Jefferson 


who  owned  the  Woman’s  Home 
Companion,  which  was  then  the 
Crowell  Publishing  Company, 
and  they  found  the  Beacon-Jour¬ 
nal  could  be  obtained.  My  father 
came  there  with  Col.  Kirk¬ 
patrick,  first  as  an  advertising 
manager  for  which  he  was  not 
suited,  and  then  became  the 
director  and  a  very  colorful  edi¬ 
torial  writer. 

Q.  What  you  were  thinking, 
of  course  as  a  young  man,  was 
solely  in  the  writing  end?  You 
wanted  to  be  a  writer? 

A.  I  wasn’t  thinking  about  it 
at  all.  As  the  matter  of  fact,  I 
went  to  Cornell.  I  served  two 
years  in  the  army,  and  my  orig¬ 
inal  ambition  was  to  go  to  Harv¬ 
ard  Law  School, 

A  Roll  of  the  Dice 

Q.  What  changed  that? 

A.  Well,  after  two  years  in 
the  army  and  having  been  in  the 
mud  and  the  dirt  and  having 
been  shot  at  a  few  times,  and 
had  a  few  close  calls  while  fly¬ 
ing  some  old  airplanes  in  the 
service,  I  decided  that  if  I  ever 
got  out  of  that  one  I’d  always 
sleep  well  and  eat  three  good 
meals  a  day,  and  so  I  made  no 
determination  about  journalism 
at  all. 

Q.  Then,  what  took  you  into 
it? 

A.  Well,  I  won  a  little  money 
in  the  army  and  I  came  back 
and  enjoyed  that. 

Q.  Won  it  how? 

A.  Dice.  I  sent  home  about 
$5,000  in  money  orders  in  the 
two  years  I  was  over  there,  and 


Davis  had  been  badly  used  by  then  my  father  was  very  anxious 
This  was  his  to  have  me  go  into  the  news- 


the  historians 
version. 

Q.  The  Woman’s  Home  Com¬ 
panion  and  the  fact  that  he 
wrote,  did  that  lead  you  into 
newspaper  work? 

A.  No,  not  at  all.  No,  my 
father  came  to  Akron.  He  was 


paper  business  and  pursued  this 
very  avidly  and  I  finally  said 
well.  I’ll  do  it  on  two  conditions. 
He  said,  what  were  they,  and  I 
said,  well,  if  I  don’t  like  it  I  can 
get  out,  and  number  two,  if  I’m 
no  good  I  get  kicked  out.  So  we 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT  and  interviewer  LARRY  KING 


friendly  with  Major  Kirkpatrick  made  the  deal. 
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Q.  And  you  started  what? 
Running  what  paper? 

A.  Well,  I  didn’t  start  run¬ 
ning  it.  I  wrote  sports  and  poli¬ 
tics;  news  editor;  make-up  edi¬ 
tor;  managing  editor;  so  I  didn’t 
start  running  it  actually  until 
1933. 

Q.  So  many  of  the  major 
names  in  journalism  in  the 
writing  end  came  through  the 
sports  department. 

A.  That’s  right, 

Q.  How  come? 

A.  I  think  sports  writing  is 
more  colorful  and  I  think  gen¬ 
erally  more  leeway  was  allowed 
in  sports.  One  could  give  vent  to 
a  different  type  of  prose  or 
whatever  you  might  call  it,  and 
many  of  our  best  writers  turn 
to  sports  because  of  that  free¬ 
dom,  I  think. 

Q.  When  did  John  Knight 
decide  to  expand  this  newspaper 
empire  out  of  Akron? 

A.  I  think  I  should  say  the 
expansion,  or  contraction,  which¬ 
ever  you  may  call  it,  first  took 
place  in  Akron.  We  had  at  one 
time  three  newspapers  there. 
The  competing  papers  merged 
and  they  set  up  a  campaign  to 
drive  me  out.  By  1937  I’d  taken 
them  over. 

Q.  When  did  you  step  first  out 
of  Akron? 

A.  I  stepped  out  of  Akron  in 
the  purchase  of  the  Miami  Her¬ 


ald  in  October  of  1937.  I  pur¬ 
chased  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
on  May  1,  1940;  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  in  the  fall  of  ’44; 
Charlotte  Observer  about  ’55; 
and  then  later  the  Charlotte 
News  and  then  the  Tallahassee 
Democrat  in  ’65. 

Q.  And  you  sold  the  Chicago 
paper  when? 

A.  Yes,  sold  the  Chicago 
paper  in  January,  ’59. 

The  Chicago  Sale 

Q.  Why  the  sale? 

A.  Well,  the  sale  can  be  very 
simply  explained.  I  had  in  Chi¬ 
cago  a  six-day  evening  news¬ 
paper,  and  I  took  this  paper  over 
in  October  of  ’44,  and  assumed  a 
thirteen  million  dollar  debt 
which  has  never  been  paid  off. 
I  managed  to  refinance  this  and 
get  rid  of  the  high  priced  secur¬ 
ities  and  put  all  the  equities  into 
common  stock,  and  the  paper 
became  quite  profitable.  We  used 
to  make  there  an  average  of  a 
million  and  a  quarter  a  year 
after  taxes,  and  some  years  two 
million,  some  years  less,  but 
my  ambition  was  to  buy  the 
Chicago  American.  I  intended  to 
put  the  American  and  the  News 
together  and  this  would  have 
made  the  largest  evening  news¬ 
paper  in  America.  And  also  give 
me  an  entrance  into  the  Sunday 
{Continued  on  page  10) 
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{Continued  from  page  9) 

field  through  the  American.  I 
felt  I  could  run  a  respectable 
Sunday.  By  respectable,  I  meant 
one  that  was  well  accepted.  I 
thought  this  was  the  logical 
combination  in  Chicago.  I  w-as 
thwarted  in  that  by  my  friends 
on  the  Tribune.  At  that  time, 
Mr.  Hearst  was  more  anxious 
for  cash  than  the  stock  partici¬ 
pation  which  I  offered  him,  and 
we  went  along  just  the  same  and 
did  very  well.  The  American 
continued  to  lose  money  and 
Marshall  Field  approached  me 
one  day  and  wanted  to  know’  if 
I  would  consider  selling  the 
News.  I  said,  well,  I  don’t  know, 
but  let’s  talk  about  philosophy 
first.  I  like  to  know  the  views  of 
the  man  with  whom  I’m  dealing. 
I  found  he  was  more  conserva¬ 
tive  than  I,  but  a  man  seriously 
dedicated  to  newspaper  w’ork. 
In  the  meantime  I  found  that  I 
needed  about  a  fifteen  million 
dollar  capital  expenditure  for 
new’  presses.  We  had  no  room 
in  our  old  building  w’hich  w’as 
poorly  constructed  by  the  previ¬ 
ous  owmers  for  expansion,  so  in 
effect,  I  was  facing  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  an  extra  building,  and 
further  more  I  concluded  that 
the  six-day  evening  paper  must 
eventually  trend  off  since  there 
is  so  much  emphasis  now  on 
Sunday.  So  Mr.  Field  asked  me 
if  I  would  sell,  and  I  said,  after 
our  discussion,  I  w’ould.  He 
wanted  to  know  the  price  and  I 
said  $50  a  share.  'There  were 
481,000  shares.  I  said  the  deal 
must  be  made  in  cash,  and  I 
found  out  later  that  he  didn’t 
have  the  cash. 

Q.  He  didn’t? 

A.  Not  at  that  time,  so  the 
deal  was  called  off,  and  about 
six  months  later  I  read  that 
Marshall  had  sold  Parade  to 
Jock  Whitney  for  ten  million, 
and  I  told  our  people  we’d  be 
getting  a  call  in  a  week.  We 
got  a  call  in  tw’o  days.  They 
had  the  money,  and  so  he  said, 
when  do  w’e  make  the  deal?  I 
said  you  alw’ays  make  a  deal 
during  the  holidays  between 
Christmas  and  New  Year,  be¬ 
cause  everyone’s  asleep  or 
they’re  not  interested,  and  this 
is  the  w’ay  to  keep  the  deal 
really  quiet.  It  w’ill  be  a  tw’o 
minute  transaction.  I  will  hand 
you  the  shares  of  stock  and  you 
hand  me  the  checks  and  that’ll 
be  the  deal. 

Q.  Is  it  sad  to  sell  a  paper? 

A.  Of  course,  yes.  I  love  Chi¬ 
cago.  I  was  editor  there  for  15 
years. 

Q.  Would  you  go  back  in? 

A.  I  think  it’s  impossible  now. 

Q.  Impossible? 

A.  Yes. 

LO 


Q.  When  you  say  the  Knight 
new’spapers  are  alw’ays  looking 
to  expand,  does  this  mean  that 
around  the  country  you  are 
perennially  scouting  for  papers? 

A.  We  don’t  scout  for  them  in 
the  way  that  some  people  do. 
We’re  not  merely  interested  in 
acquisitions,  but  when  things 
come  to  our  attention — if  this  is 
a  reputable  paper,  if  it  has  done 
w’ell,  if  it’s  in  the  growrth  area, 
if  it  would  appear  to  be  suited 
to  our  type  of  management — 
then  w’e’re  very  much  interested. 

Q.  Is  the  newspaper  business 
becoming  in  the  hands  of  a  few? 
The  John  Knights,  the  Hearsts, 
the  .  .  . 

A.  No,  as  the  matter  of  fact, 
most  papers  are  independently 
owned,  and  far  outnumber  the 
others. 

Q.  Is  the  chain  paper  less  of  a 
thing — the  chain  concept  of  one 
man  owning  many — is  less  today 
than  say,  twenty  years  ago? 

A.  It  certainly  is  in  the  Hearst 
organization.  I  would  not  say  it 
W’as  in  the  Scripps-Howard 
organization.  But  in  the  Hearst 
organization  they  have  half  the 
number  of  papers  that  they  once 
had. 

Q.  Philosophically,  one  of  the 
amazing  things  about  Knight 
newspapers,  is  one  doesn’t  look 
like  the  other. 

A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  Well,  how,  since  you’re  it, 


how  come  all  the  papers  don’t 
look  alike? 

A.  I  don’t  operate  that  w’ay. 
We  don’t  believe  in  having  a 
central  headquarters  with  tele¬ 
type  machines  sending  out  edi¬ 
torials,  and  instructions.  Our 
papers  are  all  run  by  the  men  in 
these  respective  cities.  They’re 
all  select^,  and  they’re  usually 
local  or  have  some  local  back¬ 
grounds  and  other  than  within 
the  bounds  of  prudent  manage¬ 
ment,  we  don’t  exercise  any  con¬ 
trol  over  their  discussions  or 
policy. 

Q.  They  are  almost  autono¬ 
mous? 

A.  Almost.  I  say  almost,  be¬ 
cause  what  I  write  is  inflicted 
upon  them. 

Q.  When  you  came  here  the 
Miami  Herald  was  not  a  very 
dominant  force  in  South  Florida, 
W’as  it? 

A.  It  W’as  not  a  dominant 
force.  It  had  the  lead  of  about 
10,000  in  circulation,  but  Col. 
Shutts,  the  former  owner,  would 
not  agree  with  you,  because  its 
slogan  then  was  “Florida’s  Most 
Important  New’spaper”. 

Q.  You  didn’t  think  it  was 
when  you  moved  down. 

A.  No,  but  I  thought  it  could 
be. 

Q.  Is  it  now? 

A.  I  think  important  is  a  bad 
w’ord.  It  is  influential,  to  a  de¬ 
gree.  I  think  it  serves  its  readers 
well.  I  think  it’s  a  good  news¬ 


paper,  in  fact  I’d  call  it  an  ex¬ 
cellent  new’spaper. 

Q.  Is  it  financially  a  very _ jg 

a  good  barometer  for  financial 
success  the  fact  that  I  w’ill  gee 
the  Herald  listed  among  the  top 
ten  in  retail  advertising?  Does  ' 
that  tell  me  it’s  making  a  lot 
of  money? 

A.  The  Herald  is  actually  sec¬ 
ond  in  the  country  on  retail.  It’s 
first  in  color  advertising  and 
fifth  in  total  advertising,  which 
must  at  least  suggest  to  you 
that  it’s  doing  well. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for 
your  dominance  over  the  News 
in  circulation? 

A.  I  think  this  really  began 
when  we  bought  the  Herald  in 
’37.  I  then  went  ahead  and 
bought  the  Miami  Tribune  from  i 
the  late  Moses  Annenberg.  The  * 
Tribune  w’as  a  very  lively, 
spritely  tabloid.  It  had  some  i 
good  reporters  and  some  excel-  [ 
lent  features.  I  bought  the  Trib-  f 
une  from  him  and  put  that  in  i 
with  the  Herald.  I  hired  about  ! 
five  members  of  the  staff.  I  took  1 
over  the  Chicago  Tribune  fea-  ■ 
ture  budget  and  during  that  i 
period  for  some  reason  which  ■ 
I  never  quite  understood,  the  ” 
News  made  no  corresponding  ! 
moves.  So  I  think  we  were  able  ' 
to  gain  almost  immediately  a  | 
substantial  lead,  and  that  has  | 
continued  to  be  so.  I 

{Continued  on  page  55)  I 


WHITE  SIGHT— The  eighth  Goss  Headliner  Mark 
II  press  is  scheduled  to  add  to  this  gleaming  sight 
at  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald.  The  seven  existing 
presses  were  painted  white  when  they  were  in¬ 
stalled  in  1 96 1 -'62,  and  they  have  been  kept  that 


way.  The  order  consists  of  II  Mark  II  units,  an 
Imperial  3:2  folder,  six  color  cylinders,  and  II 
Reels-Tensions-Pasters — plus  additional  color  eyh 
inders  for  the  present  presses.  RTF's  will  be  equipped 
with  digital  computer  Paster  Pilot  controls. 
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Los  Angeles 

“Television  today  is  in  an  era 
of  accelerated  transition.  There 
has  never  been  more  basic 
change  happening  so  rapidly  in 
the  minds  and  plans  of  the  tele¬ 
vision  industry’s  thinkers  and 
doers,”  Thomas  W.  Moore,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  ABC  Television  Net¬ 
work,  told  members  of  the  Town 
Hall  here  Aug.  23. 

“ABC,  NBC  and  CBS  are  all 
on  a  virtual  binge,”  he  said. 
“Each  of  us  is  trying  to  outdo 
the  others,  expanding  areas  of 
concentration,  increasing  the 
amount  of  ‘quality’  program¬ 
ming— and  all  for  an  increas¬ 
ingly  discriminating  audience,” 
Moore  told  the  more  than  500 
business  executives  and  cultural 
leaders  present  in  the  Statler 
Hilton  Hotel’s  Pacific  Ballroom. 

In  commenting  on  America’s 
rising  affluence,  increasing  social 
aspirations  and  growing  cultural 
and  educational  sophistication, 
Moore  .said: 

“The  television  industry  is 
more  aware  than  ever  of  its 
responsibility  to  give  the  view¬ 
ing  audience  not  only  what  they 
want  but  what  they  have  indi¬ 
cated  they  need  to  help  them 
increase  their  perception  and 
understanding.” 

In  the  field  of  original  drama, 
.Moore  noted,  ABC  this  season 
introduces  ABC  Stage  67,  a  full 
weekly  series  devoted  to  the 
presentation  of  original  mate¬ 
rial,  created  by  talent  draAvn 
from  all  over  the  world,  and 
both  CBS  and  NBC  have  an¬ 
nounced  their  own  plans  for 
ambitious  projects  dealing  with 
dramatic  fare. 

In  the  area  of  what  he  called 
popular  “reality”  programming, 
Moore  said  “ABC’s  Wide  World 
of  Sports  and  The  American 
Sportsman  will  continue  to  at¬ 
tract  not  only  sports  fans,  but 
growing  audiences  who  want  to 
experience  the  thrill,  as  it  were, 
of  being  there  when  it  happened. 

“And  CBS  and  NBC  will  con¬ 
tinue  the  fine  work  they  have 
done  with  such  programs  as  the 
work  of  the  National  Geographic 
Society,”  he  remarked. 

Trebled  in  Deeade 

With  the  expansion  of  the 
Peter  Jennings  news  show  from 
15  minutes  to  a  half-hour  in 
January  1967,  there  will  be  15 
hours  weekly  of  hard  news  on 
the  three  networks.  Ten  years 
ago,  Moore  said,  there  were  only 
4%  hours  of  hard  news  weekly. 


“From  4V2  hours  to  15  hours 
of  hard  news  in  only  10  years,” 
he  commented.  “Then  add  special 
news  coverage  of  elections,  the 
war  in  Viet  Nam  and  the  nation¬ 
al  space  efforts;  plus  the  exten¬ 
sive  documentary  programs  on 
all  three  networks.” 

Moore  noted  that  “television 
is,  has  been,  and  will  continue 
to  be  primarily  a  medium  of 
entertainment,  and,  generally 
speaking,  entertainment  pro¬ 
gramming  will  continue  to  draw 
larger  audiences  than  ‘actuality’ 
programming  or  straight  dra¬ 
matic  fare. 

“Television  has  to  have  its 
‘bread  and  butter’,”  he  said, 
which  includes  daytime  pro¬ 
gramming,  and  what  he  called 
“escape  shows”  in  prime  time. 
“But  these  too  must  refiect  qual¬ 
ity,”  he  stressed. 

“The  day  of  the  pot  boiler  in 
television  is  rapidly  diminish¬ 
ing,”  he  said.  “The  riskiest 
gamble  in  television  production 
today  is  the  thin  situation 
comedy  with  the  loud  laugh 
track  attached. 

“This,  then,  is  the  change  that 
is  happening  in  television  to¬ 
day,”  Mr.  Moore  obseiwed. 
“There  is  a  new  emphasis  on 
quality,  creativity,  and  reality.” 

Television,  he  said,  started  out 
less  than  20  years  ago  “as  a 
curious  amalgam  of  show  busi¬ 
ness,  Hollywood  glamour,  cap 
‘C’  culture,  fly-by-the-seat-of- 
our-pants  journalism,  Fred 
Allen  jokes.  Pinky  Lee  pratt- 
falls,  wrestling  and  sermons  and 
sermonettes  all  garbled  together 
in  a  kaleidoscope  of  sight  and 
sound.” 

Can  .4ilvcrlisers  Adjust? 

“Can  the  networks,  alone,”  he 
asked,  “spend  millions  of  dollars 
and  long  thoughtful  hours  work¬ 
ing  on  the  creation  and  presen¬ 
tation  of  upgraded  program¬ 
ming — if  advertisers  do  not  ad¬ 
just  their  sights  to  the  new 
realities  of  American  life? 

“When  networks  present  an 
NBC  ‘White  Paper,’  a  CBS  in¬ 
stant  special,  or  an  ABC  explo¬ 
ration  of  ‘Cosmopolis’ — should 
their  audiences  be  compared  to 
Batman’s.  In  other  words,  can 
these  expensive,  provocative,  and 
illuminating  presentations  be 
matched  in  ‘The  Ratings  Game’ 
with  pure  entertainment  pro¬ 
grams?” 

“Quality  programming  de¬ 
mands  a  different  scale  of  meas¬ 
urement,”  Moore  stressed. 
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“which  must  include  those  ex¬ 
trinsic  values  of  quality  pro¬ 
gramming  not  found  in  regular 
entertainment  shows.  'These 
values  are  even  more  tangible 
than  ‘good  will.’  They  are,  in 
many  cases,  very  hard,  very  val¬ 
uable,  sales-oriented  merchan¬ 
dising.” 

He  called  the  concept  of  heap¬ 
ing  all  programs  collectively 
into  one  rating  bin  not  only 
“fallacious”,  but  “it  penalizes 
any  network  which  attempts  to 
serve  the  public  better.” 

Moore  said  the  practice  of 
rating  averaging  got  out  of 
hand  a  few  years  back  and  ad¬ 
mitted  that  “we,  the  networks, 
were  responsible  for  that. 

INeed  for  Ratings  Change 

“Today,  after  careful  con¬ 
sideration,”  he  said,  “I  honestly 
believe  we  should  reassess  the 
measurement  system,  so  that  en¬ 
tertainment  is  measured  against 
entertainment,  documentary 
against  documentary,  cultural 
programming  against  cultural 
programming.  In  the  use  of 
ratings,  I  don’t  want  to  compare 
a  bushel  of  apples  with  a  quart 
of  strawberries  by  turning  it 
all  into  tartly  flavored  apple¬ 
sauce. 

Turning  his  attention  to  spon¬ 
sors,  Moore  declared: 

“For  advertisers  to  buy  mass 
circulation  as  cheaply  as  pos¬ 
sible  is  understandable.  But  now, 
shouldn’t  they  also  adjust  their 
measurements  so  that  this  cir¬ 
culation  is  measured  by  appro¬ 
priate  program  categories?  And, 
isn’t  it  time  to  place  a  value  on, 
and  make  full  use  of,  the  many 
extrinsic  benefits  that  better 
programs  provide? 

“Advertisers  devote  great  care 
and  professionalism  to  their 
sales  message.  Those  hard¬ 
working,  60  seconds  of  commer¬ 
cial.  We  ask  the  same  care  for 
the  remaining  60  minutes  for 
the  program  that  surrounds  the 
message. 

“The  point  is  simple.  Our 
audiences  are  on  the  upgrade. 
They  are  demanding  more.  To 
meet  that  demand,  our  industry 
must  evolve  new  criteria  .  .  . 
criteria  for  assuming  equitable 
shares  of  this  greater  responsi¬ 
bility,  to  the  public  and  to  our¬ 
selves.  The  networks  are  re¬ 
sponding  in  the  form  of  millions 
of  dollars  and  hours  of  air  time 
for  better  programming.” 

• 

Graybiel  Stricken 

Windsor,  Ont. 

Richard  A.  Graybiel,  general 
manager  of  the  Windsor  Star, 
suffered  a  heart  attack  while 
on  a  tour  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  a  press  group  Aug.  21.  He  is 
in  a  hospital  in  Leningrad. 


Expose  Gets 
Faster  Cars 
For  Police 

Reading,  Pa. 

A  series  of  copyrighted  articles 
in  the  Reading  Times  which 
revealed  the  pui’chase  of  750 
underpowered  police  cars  for  the 
State  Police  brought  quick  ac¬ 
tion  from  the  state. 

The  Times  disclosed  the  state 
had  equipped  its  police  force 
with  1966  model  cars  containing 
a  standard  230-horsepower  en¬ 
gine.  Cost  of  the  vehicles  was 
more  than  $1.3  million. 

Within  a  week  after  the  first 
article  appeared,  there  were  de¬ 
mands  for  investigations  from  a 
state  senator  and  the  auditor 
general.  State  Police  officials 
announced  they  were  changing 
their  specifications  and  cars  with 
larger  engines  would  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  December. 

The  Times  interviewed  troop¬ 
ers  around  the  state  on  an  an¬ 
onymous  basis,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  jobs.  All  complained 
that  their  new  cars  could  not 
keep  pace  with  high-powered 
autos  on  the  road  today — includ¬ 
ing  many  family  cars  with  hig¬ 
her  engines. 

Some  troopers  said  hot  rod¬ 
ders  were  engaging  in  wide  open 
races  on  the  highways — in  front 
of  troopers — ^because  they  knew 
they  couldn’t  be  caught. 

A  Times  survey  of  the  auto¬ 
motive  equipment  purchased  for 
other  state  police  forces  showed 
that  Pennsylvania  ranked  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list. 

Two  Times  police  reporters, 
Andrew  M.  Billy  and  Robert  A. 
Charlanza,  picked  up  the  first 
reports  that  troopers  were  hav¬ 
ing  problems  with  the  low-pow¬ 
ered  cars. 

City  Editor  Richard  C.  Peters 
assigned  the  Times’  legislative 
correspondent,  Donald  L.  Bar- 
lett,  to  look  into  the  complaints 
and  the  investigation  resulted  in 
a  five-part  series. 

• 

To  Teach  in  Finland 

Carbondale,  Ill. 

Kenneth  Starck,  doctoral  de¬ 
gree  student  and  journalism 
teaching  assistant  at  Southern 
Illinois  University,  will  spend 
the  coming  academic  year  in 
Finland.  The  former  reporter 
for  the  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald 
and  Review  and  education  editor 
of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal,  will  have  a  re¬ 
search  and  teaching  assignment 
at  the  Institute  of  Journalism 
and  Mass  Communications,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tampere,  Finland. 
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NLRB  Hearing  Airs 
Prelude  to  Strike 


By  Bob  Angers,  Jr. 

Lafayftte,  La. 

Dick  D’Aquin  learned  about 
“labor  relations”  in  a  hurry 
when  an  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  representative 
threatened  to  shut  down  his 
newspaper  unless  the  ITU  was 
recognized  as  bargaining  agent 
for  mechanical  employes. 

It  started  two  years  ago  here 
in  Lafayette,  a  community  the 
local  chamber  of  commerce  de¬ 
scribes  as  “The  Metropolis  Of 
The  Acadian  Country.”  But  it 
wasn’t  until  the  week  that  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  died 
that  the  public  read  the  details 
of  the  threat  to  close  the 
Lafayette  Daily  Advertiser — 
and  learn  of  a  series  of  un¬ 
happy  incidents  that  were  di¬ 
rected  against  some  of  the  em¬ 
ployes  who  replaced  the  strikers 
in  order  to  insure  the  uninter¬ 
rupted  publication  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

There  was  another  ironic 
note  sounded  at  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  hearing: 
the  ITU  local  members  w’alked 
off  the  job  about  a  month  before 
the  newspaper  planned  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  pension  plan,  im¬ 
provement  of  the  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  insurance  program  and  pay 
raises.  The  package  had  been 
in  the  making  for  introduction 
on  the  first  of  the  year  long 
before  there  w'as  any  hint  of 
the  strike  or  talk  of  organizing 
a  union. 

Over  Two-Year  Period 

The  series  of  events  began 
in  September,  1964  when 
Joseph  Saltarrelli,  representa¬ 
tive  of  ITU,  came  to  Lafayette 
at  the  invitation  of  some  of  the 
Advertiser’s  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  employes  and  helped  them 
organize  ITU  Local  832.  Gil¬ 
bert  Lancon  Jr.,  a  $2.05-an-hour 
advertising  makeup  man  from 
nearby  St.  Martinville,  was 
elected  president. 

On  Dec.  2,  1964,  23  back 
shop  workers  walked  out,  set 
up  a  picket  line  and  established 
union  headquarters  across  the 
street  from  the  plant.  The  un¬ 
ion  charged  that  management 
refused  to  recognize  the  union 
as  its  bargaining  agent,  and 
that  the  Advertiser  turned  down 
an  election  through  a  disinter¬ 
ested  third  party  that  would 
have  shown  a  majority  of  the 
employes  favoring  the  ITU. 
D’Aquin,  publisher  and  general 


manager  of  the  Advertiser, 
took  the  position  that  the 
NLRB  should  conduct  the  elec¬ 
tion  although  the  ITU  opposed 
the  idea,  and  that  there  was 
considerable  doubt  about  what 
employes  would  be  eligible  to 
vote. 

The  Daily  Advertiser,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Independent  Inc.,  is 
one  of  the  Thomson  group  of 
newspapers.  D’Aquin  as  an  “up- 
through-the-ranks”  newspaper¬ 
man  who  once  edited  the  Rayne 
(La.)  Acadian  Tribune,  worked 
in  the  advertising  department 
of  the  Daily  Advertiser,  served 
a  .stint  as  assistant  general 
manager  and  was  then  pro¬ 
moted  to  publisher  and  general 
manager.  One  of  the  premises 
advanced  by  the  union  was  that 
some  of  the  other  Thomson 
papers  were  organized. 

In  order  to  insure  continued 
publication  of  the  paper  in 
Lafayette,  the  general  manager 
turned  to  his  fellow  publishers 
in  Southwest  Louisiana  for  as¬ 
sistance.  He  also  had  to  resort 
to  the  employment  of  skilled 
men  from  as  far  away  as 
Mississippi  and  Missouri. 
D’Aquin  engaged  Frederick 
Kullman  of  New  Orleans  as  his 
attorney  and  consulted  with 
Richard  Gros,  personnel  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Thomson  news¬ 
papers.  The  union,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  obtained  the  services  of 
another  New  Orleans  attorney, 
Paul  Barker.  A  North  Carolin¬ 
ian,  Thomas  C.  Johnson,  was 
NLRB  general  counsel. 

An  election  was  held  Feb. 
10,  1965,  to  determine  whether 
employes  wanted  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  for  the  purposes  of 
collective  bargaining  by  the 
ITU.  There  were  63  eligible 
voters.  Six  voted  against  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  labor  organ¬ 
ization.  There  were  no  uncon¬ 
tested  ballots  in  favor  and  57 
of  the  votes  cast  Avere  chal¬ 
lenged  either  by  the  union  or 
the  newspaper. 

Daily  picketing  and  daily 
publi.shing  continued  while  the 
NLRB  considered  all  the  legal 
ramifications  and  rulings  on  the 
charges  and  counter-charges. 

Finally,  the  labor  relations 
board  ordered  a  hearing  in 
Lafayette  the  first  week  in 
Augu.st,  before  trial  examiner 
John  M.  Dyer  of  Wa.shing:ton, 
D.C.  relating  to  the  challenges 
of  strikers  and  replacement 
workers,  as  well  as  allegations 


of  unfair  labor  practices.  A 
week’s  recess  followed  three 
days  of  testimony  by  22  union 
witnesses  summoned  by  John¬ 
son.  The  case  continued  Aug. 
15-17  to  hear  the  management 
side  and  Dyer  gave  attorneys 
until  Sept.  21  to  file  briefs  in 
the  dispute. 

Principal  te.stimony: 

Invitation  to  Organize 

•  Saltarrelli,  the  ITU  organ¬ 
izer,  said  he  first  came  to 
Lafayette  Sept.  14,  1964,  at  the 
invitation  of  Edward  St.  Martin 
of  the  mechanical  department, 
met  the  next  night  with  16 
workers  and  outlined  ITU 
benefits  and  organization  pro¬ 
cedure  and  all  the  men  signed 
membership  application  cards. 
Officers  were  elected,  other 
members  signed  up  and  by  Nov. 

3  there  were  21  members  and 
union  activity  and  contracts 
discussed  in  a  series  of  meet¬ 
ings. 

On  Nov.  7,  1964,  the  ITU 
representative  sent  a  letter  to 
the  union  president  enclosing 
another  letter  to  D’Aquin  which 
claimed  a  majority  of  the 
mechanical  employes  had  signed 
up.  The  general  manager’s 
reply  was  aired  at  a  special 
meeting  Nov.  18  and  Saltarrelli 
te.stified  the  consensus  was  that 
D’Aquin  “did  not  seem  inter¬ 
ested  in  sitting  down  and  talk¬ 
ing.”  Members  also  claimed 
they  were  being  asked  about 
their  personal  life  and  union 
activities  by  the  general  man¬ 
ager;  some  felt  that  they  would 
be  fired  so  they  favored  a  walk¬ 
out. 

The  ITU  organizer  told  the 
NLRB  trial  examiner  that  he 
warned  members  of  the  sacri¬ 
fices  entailed  in  a  strike,  but 
that  a  strike  sanction  vote  was 
20  to  0  in  favor  of  a  walkout. 

On  Nov.  19  Saltarrelli  testi¬ 
fied  he  called  D’Aquin  and 
asked  for  a  meeting  with  a  un¬ 
ion  committee  but  the  general 
manager  opined  that  the  issue 
should  go  to  the  NLRB.  The 
ITU  representative  replied  that 
this  was  not  necessary  since  he 
felt  a  majority  of  the  employes 
had  signed  membership  cards 
and  suggested  an  election  by  a 
disinterested  third  party. 

D’Aquin  told  Saltarrelli  that 
he  did  not  know  much  about 
labor  laws  and  that  he  wanted 
to  talk  both  to  his  legal  ad¬ 
visers  and  authorities  in  the 
Thomson  newspapers.  Other 
calls  to  D’Aquin,  including  one 
on  Thanksgiving  Day,  led  to  a 
personal  meeting  between  the 
two  when  Saltarrelli  complained 
that  the  employes  were 
“jumpy”  and  had  voted  for  a 
strike.  On  Dec.  1  Saltarrelli  said 
that  23  Advertiser  workers  and 
three  employed  by  the  affiliated 
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Progress  Printing  Company  | 
met  and  named  a  strike  com¬ 
mittee.  He  added  that  he 
warned  members  to  conduct  an 
orderly  strike  with  no  drink¬ 
ing,  violence  or  threats. 

The  next  day  the  committee 
and  Saltarrelli  met  with 
D’Aquin  in  the  plant  and  dur¬ 
ing  a  spirited  exchange  D’.^quin 
allegedly  fired  the  president  and 
vicepresident  of  the  union,  and 
asked  the  other  committeemen 
to  hold  an  NLRB  election.  The 
ITU  organizer  said  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager  told  him  he  did 
not  like  “communist  tactics” 
after  he  made  a  reference  to 
the  number  of  men  still  on  the 
job  in  the  plant.  D’Aquin  also 
said  he  would  get  an  injunction 
against  the  strike,  according  to 
Saltarrelli.  Shortly  afterwards 
the  men  left  and  the  picket  line 
w'ent  up. 

‘Something  for  Nothing' 

•  Lancon,  the  ITU  Local  832 
president,  gave  testimony  that 
paralleled  Saltarreli’s  con¬ 
cerning  the  series  of  meetings 
and  events  leading  up  to  the 
walkout  of  Dec.  2.  He  claimed 
some  of  the  men  did  not  like 
the  way  things  were  going 
around  the  Advertiser  and  men¬ 
tioned  vacations  and  pay  raises. 
He  also  related  that  employes 
were  called  into  both  group 
meetings  and  individual  ses¬ 
sions  with  the  general  manager 
before  the  strike  and  in  one 
session  claimed  D’Aquin  said 
the  union  hired  “winos”  and 
used  “bullying  tactics”  and  re¬ 
minded  workers  they  could  be 
replaced.  Lancon  indicated  this 
meant  to  him  that  w'orkers 
would  be  fired  and  he  raised  the 
point  with  D’Aquin,  who  re¬ 
plied  that  they  could  be  re¬ 
placed.  The  general  manager 
also  told  employes,  according  to 
the  union  president,  that  the 
paper  could  not  be  forced  to 
sign  a  contract  with  the  union, 
that  a  New'  Orleans  paper  went 
broke  becau.se  of  unions,  and 
that  Saltarrelli  “was  so  sweet 
he  did  not  need  sugar  in  his 
coffee.” 

Lancon  said  he  suggested  a 
disinterested  third  party  elec¬ 
tion,  a.sked  for  recognition  and 
negotiation  of  a  contract.  The 
general  manager  allegedly  told 
him  “you  and  your  big  mouth 
tried  to  get  the  boys  something 
for  nothing.”  D’Aquin  told  one 
of  the  employe  group  meetings 
of  asking  the  'Thomson  group 
for  a  pension  plan,  but  when 
Lancon  raised  the  point  he  said 
there  was  none  and  that  he 
didn’t  know  what  the  union 
president  was  talking  about. 

During  cross-examination  by 
Kullman,  the  local  president 

{Continued  on  page  56) 
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Richard  H.  Amberg,  publisher  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  and  president  of  the  Herbert 
Hoover  Boys  Club  of  St.  Louis,  turns  over  the 
shovel  used  in  groundbreaking  ceremonies  for  the 


club  to  Sen.  Theodore  McNeal,  vice-chairman  of 
the  Advisory  Board.  Others  in  the  picture  are 
members  of  the  club's  Advisory  Board  and  Board 
of  Directors. 


Airlines  Say 
‘We’re  Back’ 
In  Big  Ads 

Suspended  airline  ad  schedules 
were  reactivated  this  week  with 
large-space  “We’re  Back”  an¬ 
nouncements  appearing  in  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  country. 

A  check  with  airline  execu¬ 
tives  indicated  that  the  loss  to 
newspapers  of  peak-season  ad¬ 
vertising  —  curtailed  for  six 
weeks  because  of  the  machinists’ 
gtrike — will  not  be  as  severe  as 
originally  feared. 

Some  carriers,  seeking  to  off¬ 
set  huge  revenue  dips,  are  going 
to  the  public  with  all-media 
boosts  designed  to  stimulate 
September-October  vacations. 

John  B.  Andersen,  Eastern’s 
vicepresident  of  marketing,  said : 
“We  shall  be  spending  $7-million 
on  advertising  and  promotion 
with  newspapers  representing 
about  $l-million  of  the  alloca¬ 
tion.  Part  of  our  campaign  will 
be  Hi-Fi  color;  we’re  fixed  for 
color  ads  in  about  14  news¬ 
papers  in  nine  markets  .  .  . 
we’re  still  trying  to  complete 
arrangements  in  other  cities. 
.  .  .”  Young  and  Rubicam  is 
Eastern’s  agency. 

National  Airlines  ads  will 
stress  “impulse  vacations  during 
the  next  three  months.”  “We’re 
recasting  our  entire  ad  budget 
for  September  and  October  and 
spending  will  be  at  a  record 
high,”  a  spokesman  said.  Papert, 
Kienig,  Lois  agency  is  lining  up 
a  schedule  which  will  give  news¬ 
papers  “heavier  than  usual 
linage”  in  12  markets. 

United  Air  Lines  has  a  $2 
million  cooperative  campaign 
covering  80  markets.  It  is 
heavily  reliant  on  large  space  in 
newspapers  and  is  aimed  at 
helping  travel  agents  to  regain 
business.  Leo  Burnett  Co.  is  the 
agency. 

Trans  World  Airlines  returned 
to  business  with  ads  in  news¬ 
papers  in  10  markets  in  a  48- 
hour  period.  It  is  understood 
that  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  the 
TWA  agency,  is  formulating  a 
large-scale  campaign  to  promote 
international  services. 

A  bonus  for  newspapers  came 
from  two  airlines  that  flew  while 
the  others  were  on  strike.  Bran- 
iff  greeted  the  return  of  com¬ 
petitors  with  one-shot  ads  which 
appeared  in  70  route  markets 
proclaiming:  “Welcome  back, 
plain  planes.”  Northeast  Air¬ 
lines  copy  thanked  the  public 
for  its  cooperation  during  a 
period  in  which  seats  were  at 
a  premium. 


Kamm  Gets 
New  Title 
With  WJT 

Hei’bei’t  Kamm  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  executive  editor  of  both 
the  evening  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  to  be  published  by  World 
Journal  Tribune  Inc. 

The  appointment  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  Frank  Conniff,  editor 
of  the  World  Journal  Tribune, 
who  said,  “In  view  of  the 
changed  situation  caused  by 
the  death  of  the  Herald  T ri- 
Imn'e,  some  realignment  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  responsibility  is  taking 
place  here.” 

Kamm,  former  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  World-Tele  gran  & 
Sun,  had  been  designated  as 
editor  of  the  Sunday  Wo7-ld 
Journal  Tribune.  In  his  new 
role,  which  broadens  his  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  he  will  report  to 
Conniff. 

Conniff  commented:  “This  is  a 
seven-day  operation.  Naturally, 
we  shall  require  complete  con¬ 
tinuity  in  editorial  planning 
and  management  in  producing 
the  evening  and  Sunday  WJT.” 
He  said  the  positions  of  Paul 
Schoenstein  and  Louis  Boc- 
cardi,  respectively  managing 


editor  and  assistant  managing 
editor,  remained  unchanged. 

Negotiations  to  end  the  127- 
day  dispute  continued  this 
week.  Talks  were  still  centered 
on  reaching  agreement  with  the 
pressmen’s  union.  “Slight  prog¬ 
ress”  was  reported  with  this 
union,  but  WJT  management 
was  also  faced  with  ironing  out 
contract  adjustments  with  nine 
other  unions.  Discontinuance  of 
the  Herald  Tribune  raised 
fresh  problems. 

WJT  received  a  $75,000  offer 
for  the  Herald  Tribune  title 
from  a  company  in  process  of 
formation.  Matt  Meyer,  WJT 
president,  replying  to  the  offer 
which  was  made  by  Bernard 
Tassler,  acting  president  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  Co¬ 
operative  Publishing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  said,  “It  would  be  confus¬ 
ing,  to  say  the  least”  for  an¬ 
other  paper  to  carry  any  por¬ 
tion  of  the  new  company’s 
name  in  its  title. 

Meyer  concluded:  “However, 
we  see  no  reason  why  the  un¬ 
availability  to  you  of  our  name 
should  discourage  you  from 
your  plans  to  publish  a  morning 
newspaper  in  New  York  City  if 
you  believe  it  otherwise  pos¬ 
sible  to  do  so.” 

Organization  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  Cooperative  has  now 
been  discontinued,  Tassler  said. 


Publisher  Sees 
His  Pet  Project 
Being  Realized 

St.  Louis 

Just  three  months  after  the 
land  was  turned  over  to  the  Her¬ 
bert  Hoover  Boys  Club,  ground¬ 
breaking  ceremonies  took  place 
at  the  comer  of  Grand  and 
Dodier,  signalling  the  beginning 
of  construction  for  the  $500,000 
structure. 

Present  at  the  ceremony  was 
Richard  H.  Amberg,  publisher  of 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
and  the  leading  force  behind  the 
drive  to  raise  the  money  for  the 
building.  Amberg  is  president 
of  the  club. 

Judge  Theodore  McNeal, 
chairman  of  the  Advisory  Board 
for  the  club,  turned  the  first 
spade  of  earth. 

On  May  8,  w’hen  the  St.  Louis 
Cardinals  played  their  final 
game  in  the  old  Busch  Stadium 
before  moving  to  a  new  stadium, 
August  Busch  Jr.,  presented  the 
deed  to  the  land  to  Amberg  in 
ceremonies  following  the  final 
game. 

Razing  of  the  old  ball  park 
began  immediately. 

The  boys’  club  is  expected  to 
be  finished  by  early  1967. 
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New  Offset 
Daily  Offers 
Competition 

Morristown,  Tenn. 

Morristown’s  second  news¬ 
paper,  the  Citizen  Tribune,  is 
scheduled  to  make  its  debut 
Tuesday,  Sept.  6. 

Publisher  R.  Jack  Fishman 
said  the  publication  will  be  is¬ 
sued  in  the  afternoons,  Monday 
through  Friday,  and  on  Sunday 
morning,  the  same  as  the  other 
Morristown  newspaper,  the 
Gazette-Mail.  The  weekly  sub¬ 
scription  price  will  be  50  cents. 

Fishman  announced  that  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Hodges  will  be  news  edi¬ 
tor;  James  Paul  Miller,  adver¬ 
tising  manager;  Dewey  L.  Rob¬ 
inson,  circulation  director;  and 
Grady  M.  Bynum,  production 
manager.  All  are  experienced 
newspaper  people. 

The  Citizen  Tribune  will  use 
offset  printing  on  a  five-unit 
Goss  Community  press  with 
Suburban  folder. 

United  Press  International 
will  service  the  new  daily  with 
news  reports  and  pictures. 

The  paper  will  use  an  eight- 
column  format,  with  column 
depth  21.5  inches. 

The  Citizen  Tribune  plant  is 
on  West  First  North  Street,  just 
off  the  Knoxville  Highway  in 
Southwest  Morristown.  The 
plant  contains  7,600  square  feet 
of  floor  space. 

Former  C  of  C  Manager 

Jack  Fishman  was  manager  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  here 
before  leaving  for  a  position  as 
executive  director  of  the  Middle 
Tennessee  Development  Asso¬ 
ciation.  He  was  bom  in  Mem¬ 
phis  Nov.  1,  1934,  and  is  mar¬ 
ried  to  the  former  Nancy  Allen. 
They  have  two  sons.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  B.  S.  from  Memphis 
State  University  in  1955  and  did 
graduate  work  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma.  He  was 
manager  of  Jessup-Wayne 


County  (Ga.)  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  before  coming  here. 

He  has  served  on  the  faculty 
of  Carson-Newman  College,  Jef¬ 
ferson  City,  the  Environmental 
Health  Clinic,  Cincinnati,  and 
Southeastern  institute  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Executives.  He 
was  president  of  the  Tennessee 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Execu¬ 
tive  Association  in  1964  and  of 
the  East  Tennessee  Industrial 
Development  Council  in  1962. 

Hodges,  35,  the  news  editor, 
is  a  native  of  Morristown,  be¬ 
ginning  his  newspaper  career 
there  in  1952.  He  also  has 
worked  on  the  wire  desk  of  the 
Johnson  City  Press-Chronicle, 
the  sports  department  and  copy 
desk  of  the  Knoxville  Journal, 
and  the  copy  desk  of  the  Citi- 
cinnati  Post  and  Times  Star. 

Miller,  40,  takes  the  top  ad¬ 
vertising  position  after  working 
for  15  years  with  the  Florence 
(Ala.)  Times.  He  is  a  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Alabama  graduate. 

Dewey  L.  Robinson,  40,  has 
been  associated  with  three  East 
Tennessee  dailies  in  circulation 
work,  but  comes  directly  from 
Cocoa,  Fla.,  and  the  new  Gan¬ 
nett  daily  there.  Today.  He  has 
had  18  years  of  experience  on 
papers  in  the  South. 

Bynum,  45,  has  20  years  of 
experience  in  production.  He  left 
the  .Athens  (Ga.)  Daily  News 
for  the  Citizen  Tribune. 

Fishman  said  the  Citizen 
Tribune  is  in  the  process  of  hir¬ 
ing  a  staff.  At  least  two  report¬ 
ers  will  be  used  initially,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  Fishman  and  Hodges. 
Already  named  is  the  society 
editor,  Mrs.  Louise  Durman  of 
Dandridge,  who  has  worked  on 
the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News. 

The  Citizen  Tribune’s  adver¬ 
tising  schedule  includes:  display 
open  rate,  $1.35  per  inch;  annual 
bulk  rates  beginning  at  $1.18 
per  inch  and  varying  to  75  cents 
per  inch  for  more  than  10,000 
inches. 

National  rates  are  12  cents 
per  line  and  $1.68  per  inch. 

The  Gazette-Mail,  published 
by  J.  E.  and  C.  O.  Helms,  has  a 
circulation  of  approximately 
8,000.  It  has  been  in  business 
since  1866. 


Gary  Post-Tribune 
Bought  By  Bidders 
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Gary,  Ind. 

Northw'est  Publications  Inc., 
a  subsidiary  of  Ridder  Publi¬ 
cations  Inc.,  this  week  purchased 
the  57-year-old  Gary  Post-Trib¬ 
une,  an  evening  and  Sunday 
newspaper  of  68,000  circulation. 

The  acquisition  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  H.  B.  Snyder,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Post-Tribune,  w’ho 
.said  “it  is  with  great  sadness 
that  I  and  my  family  relinquish 
control  of  the  Gary  newspapers 
with  w'hich  we  have  been  so 
closely  associated  since  1911.’’ 
The  new'spaper  w'as  established 
in  1909  and  the  Snyder  inter¬ 
ests  became  associated  in  1911. 

B.  H.  Ridder  Sr.,  is  president 
of  Northwest  Publications  and 
Herman  H.  Ridder  is  president 
of  Ridder  Publications,  which 
has  newspaper  interests  in  six 
other  states  besides  Indiana. 

The  transaction  was  handled 
by  Vincent  J.  Manno,  New’  York 
newspaper  broker  and  consult¬ 
ant. 

Herman  Ridder  said  the  Rid¬ 
der  policy  of  local  autonomy 
will  be  followed  in  Gary.  Dale 
E.  Belles  Jr.,  will  continue  as 
editor  and  general  manager. 

Staff  Hears  M.E. 

James  E.  Rasmusen,  Post- 
Tribune  managing  editor,  talked 
to  members  of  the  editorial  staff 
in  the  paper’s  newsroom  after 
the  paper  had  announced  the 
transaction  in  its  first  edition 
on  Aug.  22.  He  told  the  staff 
that  employes  w'ould  not  be 
affected  by  the  sw’itch  in  ow’ner- 
ship. 

The  newspaper’s  announce¬ 
ment  quoted  Herman  Ridder 
that  “decisions  regarding  the 
Gai-y  new’spapers’  editorial  pol¬ 
icy  will  be  made  in  Gary — not 
elsew’here.  We  welcome  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  serve  Gary  and  its 
environs  with  a  newspaper  that 
will  continue  to  battle  for  what 
it  thinks  is  right  and  for  the 


Morristown  (Tenn.)  Citizen  Tribune  plant  is  equipped  for  offset  printing. 
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betterment  of  the  community.” 

Snyder  said  it  was  felt  that 
the  best  interests  of  both  the 
new’spapers  and  the  city  of  Gary 
“will  be  served  by  new  owner¬ 
ship.’’  He  added  that  in  choos¬ 
ing  new’  ow’ners  “we  carefully 
selected  those  we  thought  would 
do  the  best  job  for  the  com¬ 
munity.  Our  choice  fell  upon 
the  Ridders,  whose  outstanding 
reputation  augurs  w’ell  for  the 
future  of  the  paper  and  the 
Gary  area.” 

Snyder  Keeps  Station 

The  Snyder  interests  also 
own  radio  station  WLTH 
Gary.  The  station  was  not  in 
eluded  in  the  transaction. 

Ridder  Publications  holds 
various  newspaper  interests. 
They  include  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce ;  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Pioneer-Press  and  Dh- 
patch;  Diduth  (Minn.)  Herald 
and  News  -  Tribune;  Grand 
Forks  (N.D.)  Herald;  Aber¬ 
deen  (S.D.)  American-News; 
an  interest  in  the  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  newspapers  in  California; 
San  Jose  Mercury  and  News 
Pasadena  Independent,  Star- 
News,  Garden  Grove  Orange 
County  News,  and  the  Long 
Beach  indeperedent  Press-Tele¬ 
gram. 

Terms  of  the  sale  here  were 
not  announced  but  it  was 
believed  to  have  involved  sev 
eral  million  dollars. 

Executives  of  the  Post-Trib¬ 
une,  Ridder  and  Northw’est  pub¬ 
lications,  met  for  a  luncheon  in 
Gary  on  Aug.  22  following  sign 
ing  of  documents  completing 
the  sale.  The  group  included 
Mr.  Belles,  who  had  been  ill 
and  away  from  his  desk  for 
several  days. 


AP  Appoints  Byrne 
Communications  Mgr. 

The  appointment  of  John  J. 
Byrne  as  communications  man 
ager  of  the  Associated  Press 
was  announced  this  week  by 
Harry  T.  Montgomery,  deputy 
general  manager. 

Byrne,  who  has  been  an  ad 
ministrative  assistant  handling 
communications,  will  occupy  a 
new  position  and  will  work 
directly  with  David  L.  Bowen 
a  general  executive. 

Byrne  joined  the  AP  in  New 
York  in  1935.  He  was  trans 
ferred  to  the  general  traffic  of 
fice  in  1941. 
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Paper  Bares  Mafia 
In  Highway  Rackets 

By  Ben  Johnston 

Rrawley,  Calif.  Mike  James,  formerly  a  war 
Some  bip  names  in  the  Mafia  correspondent  for  the  New  York 
and  the  California  construction  Times,  w'ho  joined  the  Rrawley 
industry  are  under  indictment  News  staff  last  November,  was 
on  charges  of  criminal  conspir-  assigned  to  investigate.  His  pur- 
acy  as  the  re.sult  of  a  probe  suit  of  a  story  took  him  to  Los 
spurred  by  a  little  newspaper.  Angeles  and  San  Diego,  w’here 
The  Brawh'i)  News,  a  4,000-  FRI  and  police  officials  opened 
circulation  afternoon  daily  in  their  files  to  him  and  gave  him 
California’s  Imperial  Valley,  on  their  blessings.  The  Los  Angeles 
July  7  announced  the  presence  Times  supplied  material  from 
of  Mafia  associates  in  the  area,  its  library.  Rut  truckers  were 
It  kept  up  a  running  barrage,  reluctant  to  talk, 
harassing  trucking  companies  The  July  7  issue  of  the  Rraw- 
hauling  dirt  fill  material  for  a  ley  News  and  its  sister  paper, 
new  freeway,  until  Aug.  16,  the  Imperial  Valley  Press  at  El 
when  charges  were  filed  against  Centro,  carried  the  banner, 
two  trucking  firms,  the  prime  “Mafia  Present  in  Valley,”  over 
contractor  for  the  freeway,  and  a  bylined  story  detailing  back- 
five  individuals.  grounds  and  activities  of  the 

Among  those  arrested  were  underworld  characters. 

James  “The  Weasel”  Fratianno,  „ 

named  in  the  1959  California 

Crime  Commission  report  as  ex-  ^  lively  sidebar  developed  the 


Crime  Commission  report  as  ex-  ^  lively  sidebar  developed  the 
ecutioner  for  the  Mafia,  and  game  day.  Diacogianis,  who  two 
Frank  “The  Rump”  Rompen-  days  earlier  had  been  sentenced 
siero,  whom  police  describe  as  to  90  days  in  jail,  was  im- 
“head  of  the  Mafia  in  San  Diego  properly  released  from  custody, 
and  muscleman.”  Fratianno  had  arrived  with  a 


and  muscleman.  Fratianno  had  arrived  with  a 

„  ,  ....  bail  bondsman  at  the  Imperial 

More  Invest.gal.ons 

The  indictments  concluded  a  midnight,  just  after  the  shift 
speedy  investigation  by  the  state  change.  He  told  the  jailer — a 
attorney  general’s  office  into  deputy  who  had  been  employed 
contracts  for  construction  of  an  only  two  weeks — that  Diacogian- 
interstate  highway  through  Im-  is  was  going  to  appeal  his  case, 
perial  Valley.  More  than  50  and  bailed  him  out  with  $2,200. 
truck  drivers  are  alleged  to  have  Courthouse  reporter  Mill  Mad- 
been  defrauded  of  at  least  $100,-  den  checked  on  this  with  Judge 


000  in  wages  and  fringe  benefits. 
More  inquiries  are  in  progress. 


Hugh  Keating  who  had  sen¬ 
tenced  the  truck  boss.  Surprised 


State  Assemblyman  Victor  V.  and  angry,  the  judge  said  he 
Veysey,  who  called  the  attorney  had  not  set  bail,  and  immedi- 
general  to  investigate  after  ately  ordered  the  sheriff  to  re¬ 
reading  the  News’  July  7  report,  arrest  Diacogianis. 
said  the  case  could  have  far-  Two  days  later,  the  news- 
reaching  effects,  with  reference  paper  was  in  for  a  surprise, 
to  highway  contracts  and  pro-  District  Attorney  James  Hamil- 
cedures  used  by  construction  ton  called  a  press  conference, 
firms.  He  castigated  the  newspaper  for 

The  “big  story”  for  the  News  “an  unjustified  smear  of  the 
started  with  a  fight  May  31  sheriff’s  office”  (for  reporting 
between  a  driver  for  Fratianno  the  error  in  releasing  the 
Truck  Lines  and  Nick  “The  prisoner)  and  said  the  report  of 
Greek”  Diacogianis,  truck  boss  Mafia  activities  had  impaired 
for  the  company  which  is  haul-  an  investigation  he  was  con¬ 
ing  freeway  dirt.  The  driver  ducting. 


claimed  Diacogianis  beat  him 
without  provocation. 


The  latter  was  in  direct  con¬ 
trast  to  laudatory  comments 


In  court,  the  driver  told  how  from  the  FRI’s  regional  agent- 
he  and  others  had  to  sign  con-  in-charge  who  said  the  story  “in 
tracts  to  purchase  trucks  from  no  way”  impaired  the  work  of 
Fratianno,  as  a  requirement  of  his  agency.  Other  praise  came 
their  employment.  No  driver  had  from  the  California  Highway 
yet  been  able  to  finish  paying  Patrol,  police  chiefs  in  three 
for  or  obtain  title  to  his  truck.  Imperial  Valley  cities,  and  the 
When  some  of  the  characters  Los  Angeles  police, 
out  of  “The  Green  Felt  Jungle”  Hamilton  also  went  on  tele- 
showed  up  in  court,  the  News  vision  to  attack  the  newspaper, 
became  interested.  The  News  responded  with  a 
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page-one  editorial,  “Let’s  Get 
Rack  to  the  Issue,”  which  con¬ 
cluded:  “We  invite  him  to  rejoin 
us  and  many  others  who  hope 
to  find  more  w'ays  to  effectively 
combat  the  menace  of  organized 
crime  in  our  valley.” 

Speeders  Arrested 

The  following  day,  July  14, 
James  and  Dick  Daniels — sum¬ 
mer  reporter  and  journalism 
student  w’ho  will  be  editor  of  the 
San  Jose  State  College  news¬ 
paper  this  fall — came  up  with  a 
story  and  art  depicting  flagrant 
speeding  violations  and  other 
traffic  infractions  on  the  part  of 
truckers.  One  of  the  dirt-hauling 
trucks  had  been  involved  in  a 
fatal  collision. 

Two  weeks  later,  more  than 
250  citations  had  been  issued 
the  truckers  by  the  California 
Highway  Patrol.  An  officer  said 
the  new'spaper  report  resulted 
in  the  patrol’s  concentrated  drive 
to  clamp  down  on  the  infrac¬ 
tions. 

The  attorney  general’s  formal 
investigation  commenced  Aug.  5. 
In  closed  sessions  of  the  local 
grand  jury,  53  truck  drivers 
were  interview’ed.  Records  of 
the  trucking  companies  were 
subpoenaed. 

In  the  meantime,  pressures  on 
the  newspaper  were  growing. 
Several  lawyers  were  demand¬ 
ing  retractions  and  threatening 
libel  suits.  Photographer  Juanito 
Lazo  w’as  threatened  with  bodily 
harm.  Madden  found  himself  in 
a  difficult  spot  when  he  recog¬ 
nized  a  girl  at  a  night  spot  and 
asked  her  to  dance.  She  de¬ 
clined.  Just  then  her  escort  re¬ 
turned;  it  was  Diacogianis. 
Madden  remembered  where  he 
had  met  her — in  court.  He  made 
a  hasty  retreat. 

There  w-ere  other  tensions. 
County  Supervisor  Charles  Kil¬ 
gore,  who  supported  the  news¬ 
paper’s  campaign  to  oust 
racketeers  from  the  valley,  re¬ 
ported  having  some  strange 
visitors  asking  strange  ques¬ 
tions  at  his  kennels.  One  county 
officer  told  James:  “I’m  all  for 
you,  and  I  wish  I  could  help, 
but  I’m  just  a  small  county 
official  and  I  don’t  want  to  get 
hurt.” 

Charges  Filed 

Then  at  3  p.m.  on  Aug.  16 
came  a  hurriedly  called  press 
conference  at  the  courthouse. 
District  Attorney  Hamilton, 
flanked  by  state  and  federal 
agents,  announced  that  charges 
had  been  made  against  Fratian¬ 
no,  Bompensiero,  Diacogianis, 
Fred  ReCupido  who  operates  the 
trucking  firm  Orange  Leasing 
Company,  Kenneth  Bentley  who 
is  a  Fratianno  Trucking  Com¬ 
pany  foreman,  the  two  truck 
outfits,  and  Miles  and  Sons 


which  is  the  prime  freeway  con¬ 
tractor. 

The  truck  drivers,  Hamilton 
said,  told  of  being  underpaid  in 
what  he  termed  a  unique  and 
highly  technical  arrangement 
where  they  are  listed  on  com¬ 
pany  books  as  owners  of  trucks 
when  actually  they  are  employes. 
Drivers  were  being  defrauded  of 
a  minimum  of  $1  per  hour,  he 
asserted. 

Company  freight  bills  claimed 
payment  for  hours  w'orked  by 
drivers  were  less  than  hours 
actually  worked,  the  charges 
continue.  False  and  fraudulent 
representations  were  used  to  ob¬ 
tain  signatures  of  drivers  on 
purported  truck  sales  contracts, 
and  these  were  used  to  conceal 
the  true  employment  status  of 
drivers  from  the  State  Division 
of  Highways  and  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Industrial  Relations. 

Also,  Fratianno  is  charged 
with  obtaining  more  signatures 
illegally  on  Aug.  11,  to  prepare 
false  documents  which  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  state  investigators. 

More  charges  are  likely  to  be 
brought  by  other  state  and 
federal  agencies,  said  one  of  the 
attorney  general’s  men. 

The  day  after  the  arrests 
were  reported,  newsmen  were 
getting  a  lot  of  pats  on  the  back. 

“You  fellows  sure  stirred  up 
a  hornet’s  nest,”  said  one  man 
with  a  big  grin. 

• 

A  fter  Society  Item 
She  Covers  a  Murder 

Indianapolis 

The  Indianapolis  News’ 
fashion  editor,  Dorothea  T,  Ap- 
gar,  recently  went  out  on  a 
routine  social  assignment  and 
wound  up  covering  a  murder 
story. 

Returning  from  a  club  event, 
with  a  photographer,  Nick  Long- 
worth,  she  heard  a  police  radio 
report  of  a  killing  and  went  to 
investigate.  The  two  found  them¬ 
selves  at  the  scene  just  as  the 
police  arrived  and  Dorothea 
started  recording  all  she  saw 
and  heard. 

Realizing  the  News’  sister 
paper,  the  Star,  would  have  a 
news  story  on  it  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  she  wrote  an  eyewitness 
account  which  she  turned  in  to 
Women’s  Editor  Barbara  Bera- 
nek,  who  turned  it  over  to  the 
news  editor. 

This  was  her  first  (and  she 
hopes,  only),  contact  with  mur¬ 
der.  “I  was  pretty  shaken,”  she 
admitted  later.  “I’d  never  seen  a 
body  lying  like  that  on  the 
ground  in  a  pool  of  blood.”  She 
didn’t  admit  that  she  hid  behind 
a  policeman  at  first. 

Mrs.  Apgar  joined  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  News  in  1965  after  five 
years  with  the  Wilmington 
(Del.)  News- Journal. 


Court  Reports  Code 
Adopted  In  Toledo 


Toledo,  O. 

The  Blade  and  Toledo  Times 
have  adopted  a  code  of  guide¬ 
lines  limiting  pretrial  publicity 
in  criminal  proceedings. 

The  self-imposed  guidelines 
represent  an  extension  of  limita¬ 
tions  on  pretrial  news  publicity 
made  applicable  to  enforcement 
officers  in  April,  1965,  by  At¬ 
torney  General  Nicholas  Katzen- 
bach. 

While  The  Blade  supported 
Katzenbach’s  suggestions,  aimed 
at  not  jeopardizing  a  defend¬ 
ant’s  right  to  a  fair  trial  in 
federal  jurisdiction,  its  own 
guidelines  are  more  comprehen¬ 
sive.  They  are  applicable  on 
arrests  following  violations  of 
federal,  state,  and  local  statutes. 

The  guidelines  evolved  in 
meetings  between  Blade  editors 
and  a  special  committee  of  the 
Toledo  Bar  Association  which 
endorsed  the  guidelines  and  com¬ 
plimented  the  newspapers  for 
the  voluntary  effort. 

‘A  Proper  Step  .  • 

In  stating  the  bar  association’s 
endorsement,  its  president,  How¬ 
ard  C.  Schwab,  described  the 
move  “as  a  proper  step  to  elim¬ 
inate  the  problems  that  have 
arisen  in  the  area  w'here  these 
rights  (free  press  vs.  fair  trial) 
tend  to  encroach  upon  each 
other.” 

He  added:  “If  the  news  of 
criminal  proceedings  is  printed 
in  confonnance  wdth  these  guide¬ 
lines,  there  is  less  probability 
that  the  life  or  liberty  of  a  per¬ 
son  accused  of  crime  wdll  be 
jeopardized  by  the  publication 
of  prejudicial  matter  having  no 
legal  relevance  to  his  guilt  or 
innocence.” 

At  the  same  time,  he  called 
upon  the  bar  membership  for 
strict  adherence  to  canons  gov¬ 
erning  lawyer  participation  in 
publicity  about  pending  or  an¬ 
ticipated  litigation. 

A  statement  published  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  guidelines 
stated  that  the  newspapers’  pur¬ 
pose  in  adopting  the  guidelines 
is  to  lend  their  voice  and  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  effort  to  insure  a  fair 
and  impartial  trial  for  all  de¬ 
fendants  in  criminal  cases. 

Under  these  guidelines  in 
criminal  arrests.  The  Blade  and 
Times  wdll  publish: 

The  name,  age,  and  address 
of  the  accused  person  (s). 

How  the  arrest  w’as  made, 
when,  and  where. 

The  charge(s)  against  the  ac¬ 
cused  person  (s),  and  the  ident¬ 
ity  of  the  complainant (s). 


The  fact  that  a  grand  jury 
has  returned  an  indictment  and 
that  a  trial  date  has  been  set. 

Newsworthy  trials  will  be 
covered  in  detail  so  that  essen¬ 
tial  information  may  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  public  at  a  time 
w'hen  it  will  not  interfere  with 
the  judicial  process. 

Unless  very  special  circum¬ 
stances  dictate  otherwise,  the 
following  types  of  information 
shall  not  be  published  in  cases 
of  criminal  arrests: 

Any  prior  criminal  record  of 
the  accused. 

Any  so-called  “confession”  the 
accused  may  have  made  other 
than  the  fact  that  he  has  made 
a  statement.  But  there  shall  be 
no  indication  of  the  nature  of 
that  statement. 

Any  statements  by  officials  or 
others  construed  as  detrimental 
or  beneficial  to  the  accused  per¬ 
son. 

Any  statements  by  attorneys 
either  detrimental  or  beneficial 
to  the  accused  or  concerning  any 
defense  that  is  to  be  made 
during  the  trial. 

Any  names  of  jurors  selected 
for  a  particular  trial. 

Any  arguments  made  in  court 
in  the  absence  of  the  jury  or  any 
evidence  excluded  by  the  court. 

Kcsponsibilitics  Recognized 

Adoption  of  the  guidelines, 
the  published  statement  said,  in 
no  manner  would  swerve  The 
Blade-Times  from  other  respon¬ 
sibilities  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

“The  First  Amendment  guar¬ 
antee  to  a  free  press,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  imposes  an  obligation  to 
guard  the  public  interest  in  all 
phases  of  governmental  activ¬ 
ity,”  The  Blade-Times  announce¬ 
ment  stated. 

“Thus,  The  Blade  wdll  always 
investigate  thoroughly — with  or 
without  the  cooperation  of  offi¬ 
cial  agencies — any  evidence  of 
malfeasance,  misfeasance,  or 
nonfeasance  of  anyone  in  public 
office.” 

In  pursuance  of  this  respon¬ 
sibility  to  society  at  large,  the 
statement  continued,  the  Blade 
and  Times  may  be  required  to 
alert  the  public  or  reassure  the 
community  beyond  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  guidelines. 

The  statement  cited  examples 
and  circumstances  under  which 
the  guidelines  might  have  to  be 
suspended  or  modified  temporar¬ 
ily: 

A  wave  of  violent  crimes 
might  so  stir  community  appre¬ 
hension  that  something  more 


than  limited  information  about 
law-enforcement  activity  would 
be  required  as  a  matter  of  as¬ 
surance  to  the  public. 

A  similar  situation  might 
arise  if  there  were  a  real  danger 
of  a  breakdown  in  law  enforce¬ 
ment  or  a  lapse  of  conduct  ex¬ 
pected  of  a  public  official  that 
could  bring  disgrace  upon  the 
office  or  the  community. 

Alter  Traditional  Views 

If  a  public  official  faced 
charges  and  there  were  efforts 
to  shield  him,  or  an  investiga¬ 
tion  into  official  actions  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  bogged  down. 

If  other  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  so  aroused  the  public 
through  sensational  reports — 
particularly  from  out  of  town 
— the  newspapers  could  not 
maintain  creditability  without 
taking  account  of  information 
or  misinformation  spread  by 
others. 

Blade-Times  editors  concede 
that  the  new  guidelines  alter 
some  of  the  traditional  views 
toward  news  coverage  of  crim¬ 
inal  proceedings. 

One  needed  revision  will  be 
more  complete  coverage  of 
selected  criminal  trials.  Detailed 
reports  from  these  courtrooms 
will  enable  The  Blade  and  Times 
to  present  to  their  readers  most 
of  the  information  that  was 
withheld  from  the  pretrial 
stories,  the  editors  believe. 

The  framers  of  the  guidelines 
acknowledge  that  at  the  time  of 
a  criminal  suspect’s  arrest, 
much  information  will  be 
gleaned  that  would  not  be  im¬ 
mediately  publishable  under  the 
guidelines. 

Untold  Story  Memo 

Reporters  assigned  to  such 
stories  now  will  be  required  to 
write  the  “unpublishable  infor¬ 
mation”  as  a  memo — dated  and 
completely  attributed  as  to 
source — for  use  either  upon  pre¬ 
sentation  as  evidence  or  upon  a 
verdict  in  the  subsequent  court 
trial. 

The  memoranda  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  city  desk  where  a 
special  file  will  be  kept  for  the 
data. 

By  adoption  of  the  self- 
imposed  guidelines,  the  Blade 
and  Times  hope  to  alleviate 
within  their  circulation  area  the 
controversy  regarding  fair  trial 
and  free  press  which  has  been 
gathering  steam  since  the  War¬ 
ren  Commission  Report  after 
investigation  into  the  Kennedy 
assassination,  it  was  stated. 

That  report  was  critical  of 
communications  media  for  the 
handling  of  events  in  connection 
with  the  President’s  death,  the 
Oswald  murder,  and  the  Ruby 
trial. 
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District  Attorney 
Urges  Standards 

Denveb 

The  National  District  At¬ 
torneys  Association  Foundation 
(NDAAF),  at  its  17th  annual 
meeting  here  last  week,  was 
urged  to  formulate  a  model  law 
governing  the  release  of  in¬ 
formation  to  news  media. 

District  Attorney  Martin  P. 
Miller  of  Arapahoe  County, 
Colorado,  made  the  proposal. 
The  executive  committee  took  it 
under  advisement. 

Miller  said  that,  whether  the 
national  group  adopts  such  a 
resolution  or  not,  the  Colorado 
District  Attorneys  Association 
will  submit  such  a  bill  to  the 
Colorado  General  Assembly 
(Legislature)  at  its  1967  ses¬ 
sion. 

Miller  proposed  that  the 
NDAAF  form  a  national  com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  members  of 
news  media,  law  enforcement 
agencies,  legislatures,  judges 
and  the  NDAAF.  The  commit¬ 
tee  would  draft  standards  which 
could  serve  as  guidelines  to  in¬ 
dividual  states  where  such 
legislation  would  be  desired. 

• 

CLU  Asks  Injunction 
Against  Crime  News 

Los  Angeles 

The  Southern  California  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  American  Civil  Liber¬ 
ties  Union  petitioned  Superior 
Court  here  this  week  to  restrain 
police  officials  from  releasing 
information  about  crime  sus¬ 
pects  to  news  media. 

The  CLU  argued  that  public 
servants  misuse  public  funds 
w'hen  they  give  out-of-court 
statements  to  reporters;  that 
such  statements  tend  to  prevent 
a  fair  trial  for  defendants;  that 
officials  should  give  only  the 
identity  of  the  person  arrested 
and  the  law  he  is  accused  of 
violating. 

• 

Kenneth  Thomson  Will 
Join  London  Board 

Toronto 

Kenneth  R.  Thomson,  chairman 
and  president  of  Thomson  News¬ 
papers  Ltd.,  is  to  be  elected  to 
the  board  of  the  Thomson 
Organisation  Ltd.,  London-based 
company  that  directs  Thomson 
publishing  operations  overseas. 

Thomson  said  the  election 
would  take  place  when  he  goes 
to  England  “sometime  during 
the  next  two  months.” 

The  announcement  was  con¬ 
tained  in  the  report  of  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Thomson’s  father. 
Lord  Roy  Thomson  of  Fleet, 
published  in  the  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram. 
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Unique  Sports  Paper 
Edited  from  Alaska 


By  I^)U  Prato 


Pittsburgh 

To  the  U.S.  Army,  Specialist 
Fourth  Class  James  P.  O’Brien 
is  just  another  G.I.  stationed  in 
Alaska. 

But  to  the  nation’s  sports- 
writers,  this  same  Jim  O’Brien 
is  not  a  soldier  at  all  but  the 
enterprising  young  publisher  of 
a  newspaper  called  Pittsburqh 
Weekly  Sports. 

From  its  beginning  in  the  fall 
of  1963  Pittsburgh  Weekly 
Sports  has  been  an  unusual 
publication.  But  it  has  become 
even  more  extraordinary  since 
Jim  O’Brien  started  directing 
the  paper’s  operation  from  his 
Army  post  3,200  miles  away. 

The  newspaper  features  ar¬ 
ticles  by  numerous  sportswrit- 
ers—Mel  Durslag  and  Jim  Mur¬ 
ray  of  Los  Angeles,  Furman 
Bisher  of  Atlanta,  Bob  Broeg 
of  St.  Louis  and  Dick  Young, 
Larry  Merchant  and  Stan 
Isaacs  of  New  York,  to  name 
a  few. 

Some  of  their  stories  are 
original.  Others  are  reprinted 
from  their  local  papers. 

Although  the  content  of  the 
paper  is  purely  sports,  its  char¬ 
acter  reflects  an  oflT-beat  and 
irreverent  approach  to  sports. 

“Our  initial  idea,”  the  23- 
year-old  O’Brien  says,  “was  to 
give  Pittsburgh  sports  fans  the 
chance  to  read  stories  they 
would  not  normally  see,  stories 
written  about  Pittsburgh  teams 
and  Pittsburgh-bred  athletes 
written  by  the  best  writers  in 
the  country.  We  wanted  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  smart  set  of  sports 
fans. 

Subscribers  from  All  Over 

“But  it  soon  became  evident 
that  our  paper  was  not  restric¬ 
ted  to  a  Pittsburgh  audience. 
We  began  to  get  subscription 
requests  from  the  sportswriters, 
themselves,  and  from  officials 
of  pro  and  college  sports  teams 
all  over  the  country.  Right  now, 
we  have  subscribers  in  38 
states,  including  inmates  in  the 
state  prisons  of  Illinois,  Wis¬ 
consin  and  Michigan. 

“Almost  overnight,  our  paper 
developed  into  a  trade  magazine 
for  sportswriters  while  still  re¬ 
taining  its  initial  concept  as  a 
Pittsburgh  -  oriented  publica¬ 
tion.” 

Bud  Collins  of  the  Boston 
Globe  refers  to  the  paper  as 


“our  (writers’)  yearbook.”  Red 
Smith  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  called  the  paper  “the 
finest  sports  sheet  I’ve  seen.” 
Both  are  contributing  writers. 

The  tone  of  PWS  is  often 
controversial  and  critical. 

The  paper  operates  on  a 
shoestring  budget.  Recently  it 
paid  $100  for  an  original  article 
by  Myron  Cope,  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  be.st  paid  free-lance  writ¬ 
ers. 

The  idea  for  Pittsburgh 
Weekly  Sports  originated  in  the 
spring  of  1963  w'hen  Jim 
O’Brien  was  a  junior  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh.  It 
came  about  as  a  result  of  a  dis¬ 
cussion  O’Brien  had  with  Car- 
roll  H.  (Beano)  Cook,  then 
sports  information  director  at 
Pitt,  and  Sandy  Padwe,  then  a 
sportswriter  for  United  Press 
International. 

They  set  September,  1963,  as 
the  target  date  for  the  first 
issue  and  then  published  a  sam¬ 
ple  issue  in  June  in  order  to 
attract  subscribers  and  adver¬ 
tisers.  Before  the  first  official 
edition  was  published,  they  had 
obtained  some  1,200  subscribers 
and  a  dozen  advertisers — many 
of  whom  are  still  reading  and 
advertising  in  the  paper  today. 

Within  the  first  month  of  the 
operation,  Padwe  left  to  accept 
a  job  in  New  York.  With 
O’Brien  handling  the  editorial 
work  and  Cook  occupied  with 
the  advertising,  the  tabloid-size 
paper  of  8-12  pages  appeared 
almost  weekly  until  November 
of  1964.  By  this  time  O’Brien 
had  graduated  from  Pitt  and 
was  working  full  time  with  a 
Pittsburgh  advertising  agency 
and  part-time  with  a  minor 
league  pro  football  team  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  work  with  the 
paper. 

That’s  when  the  Army 
drafted  him.  The  paper  didn’t 
fold  but  with  O’Brien  gone,  it 
changed  to  a  bi-weekly.  Cook 
continued  to  direct  the  paper’s 
operation  with  help  from 
friends. 

At  first,  O’Brien  did  his  ad¬ 
vising  from  the  Army  Home 
Town  News  Center  in  Kansas 
City.  Then,  last  fall  he  was 
transferred  to  the  PIO  staff  at 
Fort  Greely,  Alaska,  midway 
between  Fairbanks  and  Anchor¬ 
age.  It  wasn’t  long  after  that 
Cook  took  a  job  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Broadcasting  Company  in 
New  York. 
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“I  knew  then,”  says  O’Brien, 
“that  I  had  to  take  a  more 
active  part  in  the  paper’s  oper¬ 
ations  or  it  would  fold.” 

O’Brien  gained  controlling 
interest  in  the  paper  and  in¬ 
stalled  Bob  Smizik,  who  had 
worked  on  the  paper  under 
Cook,  as  editor.  Smizik  has  a 
full  time  job  as  a  teacher  but 
works  on  the  paper  in  evenings 
and  on  weekends. 

O’Brien’s  mother,  who  had 
been  handling  the  proofreading, 
assumed  duties  as  business 
manager.  His  brother  Dan,  a 
sales  engineer  for  a  Pittsburgh 
machine  company,  took  over  the 
job  of  advertising  manager. 

The  key  to  the  operation  is 
the  U.S.  Post  Office.  O’Brien  is 
constantly  writing  letters,  ei¬ 
ther  to  his  mother,  to  Smizik 
or  to  the  paper’s  many  con¬ 
tributing  writers.  He  advises 
Smizik  continually  on  editorial 
content  and  layout  and  he  com¬ 
poses  letters  for  his  mother  to 
send  out  to  prospective  subscrib¬ 
ers,  advertisers  and  others. 
Occasionally,  he’ll  use  the  tele¬ 
phone  to  clear  up  a  problem. 

“But  that’s  pretty  expensive 
at  $8  for  three  minutes,”  he 
says. 

O’Brien  is  due  to  be  dis¬ 
charged  soon  and  upon  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Pittsburgh,  he  intends 
to  devote  full  time  to  the  paper 
— or  rather,  the  time  he  will 
not  be  spending  in  quest  of  a 
Master’s  Degree  in  English 
Literature  at  Pitt. 

• 

‘Buyer’  for  Everyone 

Bellingham,  Wash. 

The  first  weekly  edition  of 
the  Bellingham  Buyer  was 
mailed  Aug.  10  to  more  than 
23,000  homes  in  Whatcom 
County.  Stockholders  include 
Harry  and  Carol  Pagils,  Jim 
Tincker,  Bob  Pollock  and  Dick 
Start,  who  are  also  partners  in 
KPUG  Radio. 


Riblet  to  Offer 
Cram  Courses 
In  Copy  Editing 

Missoula,  Mont. 

The  Lee  Newspapers  of  Mon¬ 
tana  were  hosts  here  (Aug.  1-6) 
to  the  last  copy  editors  school 
conducted  by  Carl  Riblet  Jr. 
outside  his  home  base  of  Tucson. 

On  Sept.  19,  Riblet  will  hold 
the  first  of  three  cram-course 
schools  for  editors  and  copy 
chiefs  who  will  be  taught  how 
to  teach  the  Riblet  Method  at 
their  own  papers. 

The  Missoula  cram  course  of 
five  days  was  the  last  of  a  long 
series  of  traveling  schools  that 
Riblet  has  conducted  since  1963. 

“I  just  can’t  take  the  travel 
anymore,”  Riblet  informed  his 
newsmen-students  at  Missoula. 
“I’m  going  to  pass  the  method 
on  so  that  I  can  devote  aH  of 
my  time  to  consultant  work  and 
operation  of  my  features  syndi¬ 
cate.” 

The  session  at  Missoula,  pro¬ 
nounced  “very  successful”  by 
Editor  Ed  Coyle,  was  attended 
by  men  from  the  Missoulian, 
the  Helena  Independent  Record, 
Billings  Gazette,  Montana 
Standard  and  Butte  Post,  and 
the  Bend  (Ore.)  Bulletin. 

Each  of  the  three  Tucson 
cram  courses  will  be  limited  to 
15 — editors,  news  editors,  copy 
chiefs  and  journalism  school  in¬ 
structors.  The  first  session  will 
open  on  Monday,  Sept.  19. 
Another  will  be  held  in  October 
and  a  third  in  November. 

Inclusion  of  journalism  in¬ 
structors  in  the  Tucson  school 
was  suggested  by  Arville 
Schaleben,  associate  editor  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal.  He 
said:  “The  Riblet  Method  was 
very  effective  in  the  cram 
course  held  here  at  the  Journal. 
I  think  that  its  application  at 
journalism  schools  will  help  to 
produce  graduates  who  will  be 
better  fitted  to  work  on  daily 
newspapers.” 

For  information  regarding 
the  Tucson  sessions,  write  to 
Carl  Riblet  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  4905, 
Tucson,  Arizona. 

• 

Shifts  to  Wednesday 

Rockland,  Mass. 

The  Rockland  Standard,  for¬ 
merly  a  Thursday  paper,  started 
Wednesday  publication  on  Aug. 
17.  Norman  E.  Lynes,  publisher, 
said  the  new  publication  day 
enables  advertisers  to  get  their 
messages  to  the  households  a 
day  earlier,  increasing  the 
amount  of  “long  week-end” 
shopping. 
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Newspapers  Getting  More  ‘Growth  Dollars’ 


Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

A  flow  of  additional  news¬ 
paper  advertising  revenue — 
more  than  $1  billion  in  the  last 
three  years — is  helping  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  trend  toward  “print,  in 
general,  and  newspapers,  in 
particular”  it  was  reported  here 
on  Tuesday  (Aug.  23). 

Speaking  to  the  Texas  Daily 
Newspaper  Association,  Dr.  Leo 
Bogart,  executive  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising, 
A.N.P.A.,  disclosed  the  results 
of  an  anlysis  of  growth  data  for 
advertising  in  newspapers,  tele¬ 
vision,  magazines  and  radio, 
which  showed  that  in  the  last 
five  years,  newspapers  have 
been  getting  an  increasingly 
larger  share  of  the  total  adver¬ 
tising  dollars  added  to  the  four 
media  every  year. 

As  an  example.  Dr.  Bogart 
mentioned  that  “in  1962,  new'S- 
paper  advertising  grew  by  $58 
million.  This  year,  the  estimated 
growth  in  total  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  is  $355  mil¬ 
lion.”  According  to  Dr.  Bogart, 
the  1962  newspaper  figure  rep¬ 
resented  16  per  cent  of  the  total 
growth  of  the  four  media, 
whereas  newspapers  this  year 
will  receive  an  estimated  49  per 
cent  of  the  total  dollar  volume 
being  added  to  the  four  media. 

Dr.  Bogart  contrasted  the 
development  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  with  that  of  television. 


“In  1962,”  he  said,  “the  addi¬ 
tional  revenue  to  Tv  repre¬ 
sented  56  per  cent  of  all  grow’th 
in  the  four  measured  media. 
This  year.  Tv  is  estimated  to 
get  only  27  per  cent  of  the 
growth  dollars  in  the  four 
media.” 

Dr.  Bogart  pointed  out  that 
“print  media  this  year  will  ab¬ 
sorb  an  estimated  62  percent” 
of  the  growth  dollars.  The  com¬ 
parable  figure  in  1962  was  29 
per  cent. 

.4ggres8ive  Selling 

Dr.  Bogart  ascribed  the 
growth  in  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  to  a  combination  of  factors, 
“ranging  from  the  general  af¬ 
fluence  ...  to  an  improved  edi¬ 
torial  product  .  .  .  and  to  more 
thorough  and  more  aggressive 
selling.”  He  stressed,  “the  sin¬ 
gle  most  important  reason  for 
the  unprecendented  growth  of 
newspapers  in  recent  years 
probably  is  that  (the  news¬ 
paper)  medium  in  a  very  real 
way  provides  solutions  to  the 
complex  advertising  problems  of 
the  marketers  in  today’s 
burgeoning  society.” 

Dr.  Bogart  pointed  out  that 
all  advertising  media  have  been 
growing  along  with  the  econ¬ 
omy.  He  said  that  Tv,  since  its 
infancy  in  1949,  has  reached 
total  annual  revenues  that  are 
estimated  to  reach  $2.7  billion 
this  year.  “What  is  often  over¬ 


looked,”  he  emphasized,  “is 
that  the  total  dollar  growth  of 
the  newspaper  medium,  dui’ing 
the  same  period,  has  been  even 
greater.” 

Total  newspaper  advertising 
volume  for  1966  is  estimated  at 
some  $4.8  billion,  with  national 
advertising  showing  the  great¬ 
est  rate  of  growth  over  1965. 

Dr.  Bogart  predicted  a  total 
advertising  volume  of  $20  bil¬ 
lion  by  1970,  “assuming  con¬ 
tinuing  expansion  of  the  econ¬ 
omy.”  He  projected  newspaper 
advertising  revenues  of  $6.4 
billion  by  1970,  an  increase  of 
33  per  cent  over  this  year. 

Dr.  Bogart  suggested  several 
factors  that  aid  the  growth  of 
the  newspaper  medium.  One  is 
the  stable  milline  rate.  “Ex¬ 
pressed  in  real  dollars — dis¬ 
counting  inflation — the  milline 
rate  for  all  U.S.  newspapers 
last  year  actually  was  lower 
than  it  w'as  in  1945.  This  makes 
for  increased  efficiency  of  the 
medium,  a  highly  attractive  fea¬ 
ture  to  today’s  cost-conscious 
marketer,”  Dr.  Bogart  said. 

Another  favorable  factor  for 
newspapers  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Bogart  was  the  “continually 
improving  educational  level  of 
the  American  population.”  He 
pointed  out  that  newspaper 
reading  and  educational  attain¬ 
ment  are  correlated  and  that, 
“new'spapers  are  trying  to 
satisfy  the  steadily  growing  in¬ 


formation  needs  of  the  new 
breed  of  newspaper  readers  by 
providing  more — and  better- 
editorial  matter.” 

Viclim  of  Sucres'. 

Dr.  Bogart  added  that  the 
future  growth  of  the  newspaper 
medium  w’ill  be  aided  by  devel¬ 
opments  in  the  television  in¬ 
dustry,  which  “is  becoming  a 
victim  of  its  owm  success.” 
Technological  develop¬ 
ments,  such  as  UHF  and  CATV, 
and  the  increasing  tendency  for 
families  to  own  more  than  one 
TV  set,  will  contribute  toward 
increasing  the  total  TV  audi¬ 
ence.  But  this  audience,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Bogart,  wdll  be  frac¬ 
tionated,  resulting  in  less  effi¬ 
ciency  for  advertisers  using  the 
medium. 

In  discussing  the  growth 
trends  in  the  four  major  media. 
Dr.  Bogart  emphasized  that  his 
basis  for  comparison  was  “total 
advertising  volume.”  The  share 
of  total  advertising  volume 
represented  by  national  and 
retail  advertising  varies  by 
medium. 

The  source  of  the  original 
growth  data,  serving  as  a  base 
for  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
trend  analysis,  is  the  report  on 
advertising  volume  by  media 
published  regularly  by  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.,  an  advertising 
agency,  as  a  serivce  to  the 
advertising  industry. 


Con  Ed’s  $2.1 -Million 
Ad  Budget  Is  Assailed 

The  Consolidated  Edison 
Company’s  expenditure  on  ad¬ 
vertising  —  approximately  $2.1- 
million  last  year  —  came  under 
fire  this  week. 

Five  Manhattan  State  Sena¬ 
tors  in  a  letter  to  the  State 
Public  Service  Commission  ac¬ 
cused  the  utility  of  mounting 
“gigantic”  promotion  cam¬ 
paigns  in  connection  with  its  re¬ 
quest  for  higher  electricity 
charges. 

A  statement  from  John  W. 
Cleary,  Con  Ed  president, 
answ’ered  the  charges  by  not¬ 
ing:  “The  company  feels  these 
expenditures  are  both  reason¬ 
able  and  neces.sary  in  keeping 
the  public  informed  of  its  plans 
and  activities  essential  to  pro¬ 
viding  for  New  York  City  and 
Westchester’s  growing  energy 
needs.  .  .” 

Cleary  said  there  had  been 
no  basic  change  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  institutional  advertising 
program  in  recent  years.  Con 
Ed’s  gross  revenue  in  1965  was 
$840,240,274. 


Ads  for  Bourbon 

Some  $8  million  will  be  spent 
during  the  next  six  months  to 
promote  I.  W.  Harper  Kentucky 
Bourbon  and  I.  W.  Harper 
fashions  through  a  joint  adver¬ 
tising  and  merchandising  ven¬ 
ture  involving  many  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  top  fashion  designers, 
clothing  manufacturers  and 
prestige  stores. 

• 

Former  Newspaperman 
Heads  Ad  Agency 

Walter  A.  Young  has  joined 
Smith  &  Dorian  as  president  and 
Sylvan  Taplinger  has  been 
elected  vicepresident  of  the  New 
York  ad  agency. 

Name  of  the  agency  has  been 
changed  to  Young,  Smith  & 
Dorian,  and  Young  assumes  the 
post  of  chief  executive  officer, 
with  Taplinger  being  elected  as 
chairman  of  the  plans  board. 

Well  known  in  newspaper  and 
publishing  circles.  Young  has 
served  as  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Journal- American  and 
associate  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Post  and  the  Philadelphia 
Record. 


Hi-Fi  Expansion  Brings 
Two  New  Appointments 

Crow'n  Zellerbach  Corp.,  has 
named  Donald  T.  Snapp  as 
manage!’.  Preprint  Sales.  He 
will  be  responsible  for  all  sales 
activity  on  Hi-Fi  Preprints 
nationally. 

George  L.  Carey  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  technical  sales  supervi¬ 
sor,  Preprint  Sales,  and  will  be 
the  eastern  contact  for  New’s- 
papers  Preprint,  Inc.  He  w’ill  be 
located  in  the  divisional  offices, 
485  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

Crown  Zellerbach  Corp.,  Flex¬ 
ible  Packaging  Division — San 
Leandro,  Calif.,  recently  ex¬ 
panded  its  rotogravure  facilities 
m  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  better 
ser\'e  midw’est  and  eastern  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Western  facilities  for 
HI-FI  printing  w’ill  be  main¬ 
tained  at  North  Portland,  Ore¬ 
gon. 


Nowell  Is  Promoted 

The  Wood  Flong  Corp.,  Hoo- 
sick  Falls,  New  York,  appointed 
Samuel  M.  Nowell  as  manager. 
Export  Division,  at  551  Fifth 
Avenue. 

He  will  assume  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  William  M.  Clark  Jr., 
who  will  retire  Sept.  1. 

Wood  Flong,  a  manufacturer 
of  stereotype  mats  for  news¬ 
papers  and  commercial  adver¬ 
tising,  exports  to  45  countries 
in  addition  to  serving  the  U.S. 
and  Canada. 


Olive  Budget  Adopted 

San  Francisco 
A  $319,000  advertising  and 
promotion  budget  was  adopted 
by  the  Olive  Advisory  Board, 
representing  California’s  2,500 
growers  and  canners.  J.  Walter 
Thompson  is  the  agency. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Dealer  Lauds  Return 
On  Ad  Investment 

By  Stan  Fint«nei48, 

CAM,  Pruvidt-ncf  (R.  I.)  Journal  Bulletin 


“Just  in  case  you’d  like  a  clas¬ 
sified  testimonial  story  for  your 
files  .  .  Here’s  one  from  How¬ 
ard  Currie,  CAM  of  the  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  Republic  and  Gazette. 
It  was  submitted  to  him  by  Don 
Jackson,  one  of  his  outside  sales 
representatives. 

The  story  concerns  a  Chevro¬ 
let  dealer  who  places  95%  of  his 
used  car  advertising  in  classi¬ 
fied.  The  dealership  is  Rudolph 
Chevrolet,  organized  in  1909  as 
a  one-man  operation  and  now 
directly  employing  nearly  300 
people.  It  covers  20  acres,  with 
5  acres  under  one  roof — and  the 
service  department  is  so  large 
that  the  counter  men  actually 
wear  roller  skates  when  they’re 
waiting  on  customers. 

Inventorj-  will  include  as  many 
as  750  new  cars  and  200  used. 
Recent  expansion  brought  a  need 
for  increased  activity  in  the 
used  car  department,  and  classi¬ 
fied  has  been  paying  off. 

KxpauMun  Due  to  Ads 

Used  car  manager,  Paul 
Jones,  told  the  Phoenix  new’s- 
papers’  classified  rep,  “Our 
facilities  expansion  has  gone 
hand  in  hand  with  an  expansion 
of  our  used  car  advertising. 
We’ve  tried  other  media,  but 
have  found  classified  to  be  the 
only  place  where  we  can  see  a 
definite  return  on  the  dollars  we 
invest.  We  are  now  investing 
30%  of  our  total  advertising 
budget  and  approximately  95% 
of  our  used  car  advertising 
budget  in  classified.  The  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  this  is  reflected  in 
our  used  car  sales  where  we  are 
presently  retailing  over  130  cars 
a  month,  with  sales  steadily 
increasing.” 


Realizing  that  customers’ 
opinions  about  a  business  are 
influenced  by  what  they  see  in 
its  advertising,  Rudolph  Chevro¬ 
let  has  maintained  high  stand¬ 
ards  for  all  its  advertising  pro¬ 
grams. 

“We  feel  that  we  can  be  more 
effective  by  emphasizing  quality, 
integrity  and  plain,  old  ‘friendli¬ 
ness’  rather  than  ‘gimmicks’  or 
‘come  ons’  in  our  advertising,” 
says  Lou  Grubb,  general  man¬ 
ager.  As  for  ad  style,  Grubb 
prefers  ads  that  identify  the 
dealer  in  the  headline  and  give 
the  reader  a  message  that  he  can 
keep  in  mind  while  scanning  the 
prices. 

This  Chevrolet  dealer  is  in 
the  classified  section  morning, 
ev’ening  and  Sunday,  seven  days 
a  week,  running  half-column  ads 
Monday  through  Thursday  and 
building  up  to  multiple  column 
ads  on  Fridays,  Saturdays  and 
Sundays.  They’re  good  common- 
sense  ads  stressing  quality,  de¬ 
pendability  and  service.  Every 
car  advertised  carries  a  price. 
Copy  isn’t  skimpy  or  gushy  and 
you  have  to  hunt  a  long  way 
before  you’ll  find  abbreviations. 

Each  ad  carries  the  Rudolph 
firm’s  identifying  illustration  of 
a  reindeer  printed  as  an  illus¬ 
tration  in  dollar  signs,  O’s  and 
asterisks  a  la  Phoenician  typog¬ 
raphy — a  method,  according  to 
Mr.  Currie,  that  lets  artistically 
inclined  Linotype  operators  have 
a  real  ball. 

*  *  * 

LONG  DISTANCE  ADS 

Incoming  long  distance  tele¬ 
phone  calls  for  classified  ads  are 
now  being  promoted  by  the  Wor¬ 
cester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 


Gazette.  The  new  service  covers 
all  of  Massachusetts  plus  the 
nearby  Connecticut  communities 
of  Killingly,  Putnam,  Thompson 
and  Woodstock. 

CAM  Francis  X.  Collins  re¬ 
ports  reaction  has  been  excel¬ 
lent,  encouraging  out-of-town  ad 
placers  to  phone  in  and  charge 
their  ads.  Previous  regulations 
had  required  cash-with-copy  plus 
the  inconvenience  of  placing  ads 
at  area  news  offices. 

Promotion  includes  two  and 
three-column  ads  in  the  classified 
section  and  5  col.  x  14"  ROP 
copy.  In  addition,  circulation 
staffers  have  placed  easel  cards 
at  the  counters  of  circulation 
dealers  and  rack  cards  on  news¬ 
stands.  The  telephone  company 
has  provided  promotion  stickers 
for  use  on  outgoing  out-of-town 
mail. 

m  * 

SEATTLE  SUCCESS 

There’s  no  summer  slump  in 
classified  at  the  Seattle  Times. 

According  to  CAM  Les  Jenk¬ 
ins,  July  was  the  greatest  month 
in  the  history  of  the  Times  or 
any  other  newspaper  in  the  state 
of  Washington. 

July’s  linage  came  to  421 
pages  or  85, ‘265  inches  or  1,193,- 
710  lines,  up  16.2%  over  July  a 
year  ago — a  month  that  pro¬ 
duced  an  increase  of  12.2%  over 
1964. 

For  the  first  seven  months  of 
this  year,  Mr.  Jenkins  reports, 
the  Times  has  run  7.814,422 
lines,  up  491,134  lines  or  6.8% 
ahead  of  last  year. 

Another  record  was  po.sted  on 
August  12,  when  the  Times  pub¬ 
lished  its  millionth  Classified  ad 
of  the  year. 

• 

Photography  Expert 
Prefers  Mature  Men 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Charles  Savage,  who  retired 
recently  after  20  years  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  director  of  the 
School  of  Photography  at  Ro¬ 
chester  Institute  of  Technology, 
says  he  would  rather  phot^ 
graph  mature  men. 

They  photograph  better  be¬ 
cause  of  their  “very  interesting 
flesh  values,”  he  says. 

But,  the  famed  portrait  pho- 
togrrapher  also  admits  there  is 
another  reason :  “The  filming  of 
women  should  be  left  to  younger 
men.  The  women  try  harder  for 
them.” 

• 

New  Record  Set 

A  new  circulation  record — 
125,000 — was  set  by  the  1966 
Progress  Edition  of  the  Evans¬ 
ville  (Ind.)  Sunday  Courier  & 
Press.  Previous  record  for  one 
day’s  paper  was  120,000,  set  last 
year  by  the  special  edition.  The 
1966  paper  contained  348  pages. 


WARREN  R.  SILZER  has  been 
named  manager  of  general  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  Washington  Post.  He 
succeeds  Russell  E.  Baker,  who  re¬ 
tired.  Silzer  has  been  with  the  Post 
for  20  years,  and  began  his  career 
on  the  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Journal. 


Booklet  Urges  r 

Subscriptions  ! 

Oakland,  Calif.  i 

Reader  benefits  are  drama-  i 
tized  in  a  20-page,  four-color  [ 
brochure  developed  for  the  Oak-  i 
land  Tribune  by  that  news-  )| 
paper’s  marketing/plans  divi-  n 
sion. 

Produced  primarily  as  a  cir¬ 
culation  sales  aid,  the  report 
will  also  be  used  in  making 
sales  calls  on  national  as  well 
as  retail  advertisers  and  for 
general  public  relations  pur¬ 
poses. 

Staffers  provided  the  design, 
the  illustrations  and  the  copy, 
the  Tribune  reported.  Both  cov¬ 
ers  are  devoted  to  circulation 
and  a  special  page  contains  a 
report  on  newspaper  responsibil¬ 
ity  by  William  F.  Knowland, 
president  and  publisher. 

In  his  message  the  fonner 
U.S.  Senator  points  out  that 
fair  and  accurate  reporting  is 
only  a  part  of  a  newspaper’s 
responsiblity  to  its  readei-s. 

“A  great  newspaper  must 
stimulate  and  support  all 
worthy  community  projects,  and 
uncover  all  that  may  be  harmful 
to  the  public  interest,”  he 
writes. 

• 

Toledo  Blade,  Times 
Change  Type  Face 

Toledo 

The  Blade  and  Toledo  Times 
have  a  new  look  in  body  type 
as  a  result  of  a  change  to  9- 
point  Corona. 

The  new  type  face  replaced 
8-point  Excelsior,  standard  text 
type  in  both  newspapers  for 
several  years.  The  Corona  is 
being  used  on  a  914  point  slug. 

One  advantage  of  the  new  type 
is  that  it  enables  the  Blade  and 
Times  to  run  the  standard  118- 
count  AP  tapes  through  auto¬ 
matic  linecasting  machines. 
Acquisition  of  more  machines 
is  planned. 
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AUGUST  26, 1920 


“Men,  their  rights  and  nothing  more;  Women,  their  rights  and  nothing  less.” 

—  Susan  B.  Anthony,  early  leader  in  H'ornan  Suffrage  movement. 

Although  the  right  of  women  to  vote  was  first  seriously  proposed  July  19,  1848,  the  19th  Amendment  to 
the  United  States  Constitution,  providing  women’s  suffrage,  was  not  ratified  until  August  26, 1920. 


THE  RING  OK  TRUTH 


In  the  belief  that  only  by  reviewing  our  great  American  heritage  can  we  look  forward  to  posterity,  this  series  is  sponsored  by  the  Copley  Newspapers 

CALIFORNIA:  The  San  Diego  Union  |  Evening  Tribune  |  The  Sacramento  Union  |  Alhambra  Post-Advocate  |  Burbank  Daily  Review  |  Culver 
City  Evening  Star-News  &  Venice  Evening  Vanguard  |  Glendale  News-Press  |  Monrovia  News-Post  |  San  Pedro  News-Pilot  |  South  Bay  Daily 
Breeze  1  ILLINOIS:  Illinois  State  Journal  |  Illinois  State  Register  |  Aurora  Beacon-News  |  Elgin  Daily  Courier-News  |  Joliet  Herald-News 
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New  Mexico  Publisher 


Polls  Staff 

Farmington,  N.  M. 

A  staflF  opinion  poll  conducted 
by  Lincoln  O’Brien,  publisher  of 
the  Farmington  Daily  Times, 
desip:ned  to  find  out  what  em¬ 
ployes  think  about  their  news¬ 
paper  orpranization,  revealed 
that  the  majority  were  happy  in 
their  jobs,  although  almost 
everyone  felt  improvement  was 
needed  in  some  area. 

All  32  full-time  staff  mem¬ 
bers  received  questionnaires,  and 
25  were  filled  out  and  returned. 
Replies  w’ere  kept  confidential 
and  staffers  w’ere  asked  not  to 
identify  themselves. 

Among  the  questions  asked 
and  responses  were : 

— How  w’ould  you  describe  em¬ 
ploye  moral?  Twelve  felt  it  was 
the  same  as  in  other  business 
places,  and  seven  rated  it  better. 
Four  felt  that  staff  morale  was 
poor. 

— How  does  the  community  re¬ 
gard  the  organization?  Eight 
declared  that  most  people 
thought  well  of  the  company, 
five  that  many  did,  six  that 
praise  and  criticism  w’ere  evenly 
divided,  and  six  that  the  com- 


Opinions 

pany  w’as  not  w'ell-respected. 

— How  well  run  is  the  news¬ 
paper?  Fifteen  said  very  well, 
five  fairly  well,  and  five  w'ell  in 
some  ways  but  not  in  others. 

— How  does  this  paper  com¬ 
pare  with  most  others?  Ten  said 
somewhat  better,  eight  just  as 
good,  five  much  better. 

— How  do  area  residents  rate 
the  paper?  Eleven  answered 
good,  eight  average,  and  two  felt 
that  people  regarded  it  as  a  poor 
newspaper. 

— How  well  are  opinions  kept 
out  of  the  news  columns?  Twelve 
said  always,  11  usually,  and  one 
only  part  of  the  time. 

— To  what  degree  are  we  in¬ 
fluenced  by  our  advertisers? 
Twelve  replied  not  at  all,  eight 
slightly,  and  three  quite  a  bit. 

(Quality  Improving 

— Eighteen  staffers  felt  the 
paper’s  quality  was  improving, 
seven  that  it  wasn’t  changing. 
Thirteen  said  that  working  con¬ 
ditions  were  improving,  nine 
that  they  remained  the  same. 
Eleven  felt  job  security  was  get¬ 
ting  better,  10  that  it  w'asn’t. 


We  start  by  satisfying  every  test-market  condition — income  sta-  i 
bility,  isolation  from  major  outside  markets,  typical  distribution 
patterns  and  local  merchandising  know-how.  And  ONE  newspaper  | 
satisfies  the  need  for  news,  motivates  daily  buying  in  more  than  j 
82fi  of  Altoona  market  homes — with  satisfying  sales  results — the  | 

Eltootm  SKirror 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA'S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Richard  E.  Beeler,  Advertising  Manager 


Twelve  felt  chances  for  promo¬ 
tion  needed  improving,  six  that 
promotion  opportunities  were 
improving. 

— Staff  members  rated  the 
three  things  they  liked  best  as 
interesting  jobs,  good  rate  of 
pay,  capable,  congenial  fellow 
employes. 

— The  top  three  dislikes  w'ere 
working  conditions,  poor  ad¬ 
vancement  opportunities,  and 
hours  and  shift  system. 

— Twelve  felt  that  tv  and 
radio  competition  was  increasing 
and  becoming  tougher  to  meet, 
and  11  said  that  it  w'as  the 
same  as  recent  years. 

— How  interesting  do  you  find 
your  job?  Thirteen  said  very 
interesting,  nine  interesting 
most  of  the  time,  three  fairly 
interesting. 

— Does  the  paper  do  a  good 
job  helping  new  employes  get 
started?  Six  yes,  seven  no,  nine 
replied  “an  average  job.”  (As 
a  result  of  this  response,  the 
newspaper  initiated  an  orienta¬ 
tion  program  for  new  employes.) 

— How  W'ell  are  your  abilities 
used  in  your  job?  "rhirteen  said 
very  well,  twelve  reasonably 
W’ell. 

— How  do  you  feel  about  the 
amount  of  w’ork  assigned?  Nine¬ 
teen  said  it  was  within  reason, 
and  three  replied  “far  too  much 
work.” 

Progress  Good 

— How’  much  progress  have 
you  made  here?  Fifteen  said  a 
great  deal  of  progress,  four 
some  progress,  but  it  should 
have  been  much  better. 

— Twenty-one  employes  felt 
that  someone  with  a  gripe  could 
and  should  tell  his  supervisor 
about  it;  four  said  “keep  it  to 
yourself.” 

— Fifteen  employes  felt  that 
almost  everyone  was  satisfied 
in  his  job,  20  that  their  value 
was  recognized  by  their  depart¬ 
ment  head,  14  that  the  company 
treated  its  employes  well,  15  that 
the  employes  respected  their 
supervisors,  17  that  little  or  no 
favoritism  was  shown,  and  14 
that  they  get  full  credit  for 
the  work  they  do. 

— Is  the  company  interested 
in  making  a  better  place  to 
work?  Fifteen  said  yes. 

— How  do  w’ages  in  this  com¬ 
pany  compare  with  other  busi¬ 
ness  firms?  Thirteen  felt  that 
wages  were  higher,  eight  that 
they  were  about  the  same. 

— Nineteen  employes  felt  that 
a  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  organ¬ 
ization  was  grenerally  held,  while 
five  said  that  few  employes  were 
loyal. 

— Fifteen  of  the  25  responding 
to  the  survey  felt  that  it  would 
do  some  good,  while  four  said 


that  little  would  come  of  it  and 
one  that  it  was  a  waste  of  time. 

Written  comments  included  iii 
some  of  the  responses  called  for 
safety  inspections  of  ec|uipment, 
better  lighting  in  some  depart¬ 
ments,  better  parking  facilities, 
closer  guard  on  fire  hazards! 
more  copies  of  the  style  book,  a 
headline  capitalization  guide,  a 
formal  dispatch  department  with 
a  trained  manager,  and  improve¬ 
ments  in  switchboard,  morgue 
and  library  organization. 

• 

Newspaper  Story 
Booklet  Is  Ready 

Just  off  the  press  is  a  24-page 
pocket-size  booklet,  “The  News¬ 
paper  Story,”  published  by  the 
Newspaper  Public  Information 
Committee  of  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  Managers  Inc.  and  avail¬ 
able  to  newspapers  on  a  cost-of- 
printing  basis. 

“The  Newspaper  Story”  will 
fill  a  long-expressed  need,  ac¬ 
cording  to  William  J.  Oertel, 
executive  director  of  the  Ohio 
Newspaper  Association  and 
1966-67  chairman  of  NPIC,  for 
a  story  of  newspapers  in  brief 
but  comprehensive  form. 

Sections  cover  how  news¬ 
papers  began,  their  historic  role 
in  the  fight  for  freedom  and  the 
public’s  right  to  know,  news¬ 
papers  as  a  big  “growth”  indus¬ 
try,  their  public  service  record, 
career  opportunities  for  young 
people  and  other  important  in¬ 
formation  about  newspapers. 

Material  for  the  booklet  was 
gathered  and  edited  by  John  F. 
Blatt  who  retired  three  years 
ago  as  promotion  manager  in 
Oklahoma  City  and  is  currently; 
serving  as  National  Newspaper 
Week  coordinator  for  the  fourth 
year. 

Prices  are:  10  to  100  copies, 
15(‘  each  (minimum  order  10); 
101  to  500,  13^  each;  over  500, 
lOd  each.  Send  orders  to  News¬ 
paper  Public  Information  Com¬ 
mittee,  P.O.  Box  1067,  Tavares, 
Florida  32778.  Shipping  charges 
paid  on  orders  accompanied  by 
check. 

• 

California  Publishers 
Reject  FOI  Proposal 

Directors  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  voted  recently  to  conduct 
an  independent  campaign  for 
press  freedom  in  the  state,  re¬ 
jecting  a  proposed  merger  with 
two  other  interested  grroups. 

The  other  organizations  are 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  and  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Broadcasters  Association. 
The  newspaper  publishers  ex¬ 
pressed  full  support  for  the  two 
groups,  but  decided  to  remain 
free  of  a  formal  connection. 
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The  hands  that  hold  the  chisel  are  the 
hands  that  help  shape  the  car.  And 
exceptional  hands  they  are.  For  they 
belong  to  Leo  Darga,  for  35  years  with 
General  Motors,  and  now  a  skilled 
wood  craftsman  and  designer  at  the 
Fisher  Body  Central  Engineering 
Plant  in  Warren,  Michigan. 

Leo  is  really  a  chip  off  the  old  block. 


as  his  father  was  a  woodworker  for 
GM  for  some  30  years.  In  fact,  as  a 
young  boy  Leo  became  interested  in 
working  with  wood  by  watching  his 
father  carve  out  his  own  pipes  with 
knife  and  chisel.  It  naturally  followed 
that  young  Darga  showed  an  amazing 
aptitude  and  skill  for  wood  shaping 
in  manual  training  all  through  school. 


Today,  with  all  of  his  experience, 
Leo  concentrates  on  the  fine  work- 
minute  detailing  of  the  dips,  bends 
and  flairs  on  the  exteriors  and  inte¬ 
riors  of  Fisher  Bodies  in  the  initial 
stage  of  their  development. 

It’s  great  to  have  the  skill  and  artis¬ 
try  of  men  like  Leo  Darga  working  on 
the  General  Motors  team. 


General  Motors  is  people  making  better  things  for  you 
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I  "  — daily  except  Monday  and 

‘  ““  Saturday. 

_  Lesher  reported  gains  since 

PT^  \¥/ ^11  1960  of  478%  in  local  display, 

632*^6  in  classified  and  424%  in 
total  advertising  for  a  present 

umn)  is  handled  in  what’s  be-  find  the  W-column.  For,  instead  average  of  100,000  column  inches 
coming  the  “conventional”  man-  of  being  a  single  vertical  ele-  a  month. 

ner,  on  the  section  (or  the  ment,  it’s  dispersed  throughout  The  recent  plant  expansion  of 

break  or  split)  page.  A  local  the  page.  16,500  square  feet  to  36,000  has 

column  occupies  column  1  and  Notice  the  BURNING  BAN  provided  an  80-page  press  to 
accounts  for  most  of  its  space,  story  in  column  7.  It’s  W-mat-  supplement  the  48-page  machine 
This  is  the  W-matter.  ter.  The  cut  at  top  right  is  also  still  in  operation,  a  complete 

Many  papers  use  this  posi-  in  W-measure;  2%  cols.  photoengraving  department  as  a 

tion  for  W-matter  which  often  So  is  the  cut  at  the  page  bot-  step  toward  offset  operation,  an 
consists  of  a  regular,  daily  fea-  tom.  So  that  half-column  meas-  automatic  semi-computerized 
ture  that  may  even  be  written  tias  been  taken  care  of  neat-  bookkeeping  department  and  ex- 
to  fit.  This  simplifies  the  situa-  ly  without  a  single  unbridged  panded  space  for  other  depart- 
tion  alley.  ments. 

The  weakness  of  this  method  Alexander  .says:  “The  transi-  . 

is  that  column  1  isn’t  “woven”  smooth,  thanks  UUnoi^  Newspaper 

....  _  ,  „  li-  to  our  day  managing  editor,  Les  r%  ^  n 

into  the  page  by  some  multi-  ^  i  u  shenherded  the  BuVS  Goss  Press 

column  element  bridging  the  ^^^sier,  who  shepheided  the  J 

alley  at  its  right.  The  result  <:hangeover.  The  Mattoon  (Ill.)  Journal- 

tends  to  fragment  the  page  ^  Monday-Saturday 

along  that  alley  established  reader  habits.  The  daily,  has  launched  an  extensive 

But  look  at  the  EJ  front  page  the  familiar  old  expansion  program  that  will  be 

reproduced  here.  It’s  hard  to  d  but  in  an  attractive  new  climaxed  by  the  installation  of 

suit  of  duds.  a  48-naire  Goss  press. 


ARNOLD'S  ANCIENT  AXI¬ 
OM:  Make  W-ma,tter  a  hidden 
ingredient. 


California  Weekly 
Ailds  Sunday  Edition 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 


•  ••that^s  why  Baltimore 
Real  Estate  advertisers  place 
87%  of  their  newspaper 
linage  in  The  Sunpapers ! 

THE  SUNPAPERS 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

National  Raproaantatlvoa;  Craamar,  Woodward.  O'Mara  Ji  Ormsbaa 
New  York,  San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles.  Chicago.  Detroit.  Atlanta.  Philadelphia.  Minneapolis 


A  Sunday  edition  has  been  paper  has  started  a  major  re- 
!  added  at  the  weekly  Monrovia  modeling  project  at  its  plant. 
(Cal.)  Journal,  and  four  mem-  The  new  press  represents  80 
bers  have  been  added  to  the  tons  of  equipment,  and  requires 
paper’s  staff.  press  pit  areas  20  by  20  feet 

Bob  Brown,  formerly  man-  and  five  feet  deep.  It  will  pro¬ 
aging  editor.  Orange  Daily  duce  papers  at  the  rate  of  30,000 
News,  is  managing  editor  of  the  per  hour. 

edition;  Elinor  Bishop,  former  The  Journal-Gazette  hopes  to 
women’s  editor,  Glendora  Press,  have  the  entire  modernization 
is  society  editor;  Paul  Glaviano  and  expansion  project  completed 
I  is  sports  editor,  and  Wayne  and  the  press  in  operation  by 
I  Clark  is  education  editor.  next  spring. 
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Goss  R&D  asks  a  lot  of  questions 
to  get  you  the  right  answer 


Questions  that  challenge  the  obvious,  that  look  at  the 
accepted  in  a  brand  new  way.  Questions  that  are 
hinged  to  a  philosophy  of  making  something  good  even 
better.  That’s  the  kind  of  questioning  attitude  you’ll 
find  among  the  men  of  Goss’  Research  and  Develop¬ 
ment  staff. 

It’s  an  attitude  that  has  led  to  a  lot  of  right  answers. 
Take  the  Headliner  Mark  II,  for  example.  Goss  R&D 
introduced  Add-A-Color  Paks  that  make  every  press 
unit  a  color  unit.  The  Digital  Paster  Pilot  was  another 
innovation.  It  brought  fully  automatic  splicing  (and 
many  savings)  to  the  reel  room.  A  unique  blade  devel¬ 
oped  for  the  Imperial  Folder  did  away  with  sheet 
tearing  and  dog-earing. 


In  web  offset,  the  story  is  the  same.  The  Urbanite 
3/Color  unit,  with  the  most  flexible  choice  of  color 
arrangements  to  be  found  in  a  press  this  size.  The 
Metro-Offset,  with  half  decks  for  color  versatility  and 
economy.  And  the  list  could  go  on  and  on. 

Each  man  in  Goss  R&D  brings  a  unique  talent  and 
knowledgeability  to  his  job.  Each  contributes  in  his 
special  way  to  the  constant  innovations  and  improve¬ 
ments  introduced  by  Goss.  Together,  their  collective 
experience  can’t  be  matched  anywhere  else  in  the 
industry. 

Yes,  you  can  always  count  on  Goss  R&D  to  come 
up  with  the  right  answers  to  meet  your  needs.  With¬ 
out  question. 


When  everything  counts,  you  can  count  on  Goss 


THE  GD55  COMPANY 
MIEHLE-60SS-DEXTER.  INC. 


Castro  Takes 
And  Perverts 
U.S.  Comics 

Hubert,  Prince  Valiant,  Pop- 
eye,  Mandrake,  and  even  Mickey 
Mouse  are  amonp  the  famous 
American  comic  strip  characters 
being:  pirated  by  Mella  and 
Palantc,  the  so-called  “humor” 
maprazines  of  Fidel  Castro’s 
“Free  People’s  Republic”  of 
Cuba,  and  turned  to  anti-Ameri¬ 
can  propag-anda  uses. 

This  has  been  pointed  out  to 
a  number  of  U.S.  cartoonists  by 
Paul  Leiffer  of  Tonawanda, 
N.  Y.,  co-publisher  with  Robert 
Latona  of  Vavfjuard,  a  comic 
strip  fanzine.  LeiflFer’s  research 
has  brought  to  light  the  misuses, 
illegal  and  in  bad  taste,  to  which 
Castro’s  publications  bave  put 
the  U.S.  comic  characters. 

Mella,  named  for  Julio  An¬ 
tonio  Mella,  first  secretary-gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Cuban  Communist 
party,  assassinated  in  1929, 
some  say  by  members  of  his  own 
party,  the  official  journal  of  the 
Union  de  Jovenes  Comunistas, 
the  Communist  Youth  Organiza¬ 
tion,  contains  a  four-color 
“graphic  supplement”  comic  sec¬ 
tion  and  a  dog  character,  Pucho, 


drawn  in  the  Disney  animal  tra¬ 
dition,  which  is  violently  anti- 
American  and  rages  against 
U.S.  officials  and  politicians. 

Commie  Caricatures 

Lee  Falk’s  Mandrake  has  been 
expropriated  by  Mella  and 
turned  into  a  fraudulent  man  of 
magic,  El  Gran  Mago  Mandrake 
who  appears  with  an  overworked 
colored  manservant,  a  far  cry 
from  his  trusty  companion, 
Lothar.  Super-Tinosa,  or  Super- 
Buzzard,  is  a  miserable  carica¬ 
ture  of  Super-Man  who  in  one 
of  the  earliest  episodes,  1962, 
met  Super-President  a  parody 
of  then  President  Kennedy,  pic¬ 
tured  as  an  irresponsible  young 
egomaniac,  provoking  interna¬ 
tional  incidents  left  and  right. 

After  a  brief  embarrassed 
silence  following  President  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  assassination.  President 
Johnson  became  the  target  for 
continuous  vicious  attacks,  being 
pictured  as  LBJ-hawk,  flying  a 
Nazi  plane  against  the  Congolese 
natives,  or  referred  to  as,  “el 
gran  Lindon”,  the  old  cowboy, 
boorish  and  semi-literate,  who 
issues  policy  statements  while 
talking  through  his  10-gallon 
hat. 

Walt  Disney’s  Scrooge  Mc- 
Duck,  in  Cuba  becomes  Rico 
MePato,  and  he  is  made  an  arch¬ 
stereotype  of  the  American  cap¬ 


italist  who  has  made  his  billions 
from  the  menial  work  of  his 
wage-slave  laborers,  starving  in 
tenements.  Scrooge,  to  protect 
his  oil  interests  in  Venezuela, 
tries  to  bribe  the  FALN,  the 
Havana-directed  national  libera¬ 
tion  front,  but  is  given  an  indig¬ 
nant  boot  in  the  tailfeathers  for 
his  attempt. 

Vicious  Uncle  Sam 

In  Palante,  a  weekly  16-page 
magazine  in  tabloid  format,  98 
percent  of  the  material — carica¬ 
ture,  light  verse,  and  one-panel 
cartoons — is  based  on  the  poli¬ 
cies  of  a  cockeyed,  swastika- 
emblazoned  Uncle  Sam.  By  any 
standard,  it  is  too  vicious  to  be 
funny.  It  is  Castro’s  answer  to 
Mad  magazine  and  in  one  case 
Palante  even  reprinted,  panel 
for  panel.  Mad’s  spoof  on  the 
Katzen  jammer  Kids  (Mad 
#20),  spicing  up  the  transla¬ 
tion  with  their  owm  Marxist- 
Leninist  doggerel. 

Hal  Foster’s  Prince  Valiant 
is  pictured  in  Palante  as  a 
rowdy  playboy  who  “liberates” 
castles.  A  bucket  of  black  paint 
spills  on  Henry  and  he  is  chased 
for  blocks  by  a  U.S.  policeman 
and  a  Ku  Klux  Klansman. 
Mickey  Mouse  (El  Raton 
Miguelito)  is  shown  as  a  real 
rat,  stealing  secret  inv’entions. 
Pete,  the  Tramp,  (Pedro  Hara- 


pos)  witnesses  scenes  of  police 
brutality.  And  Mandrake  is  de¬ 
picted  as  chasing  after  .N'arda  in 
both  senses  of  the  word.  Other 
beloved  American  comic  strips 
are  subject  to  similar  treatment 
among  them  Hubert  (Pom- 
ponio).  The  Phanton  (El  Fan. 
ta.sma).  Moon  Mullins  (Juan 
Sin  Miedo)  and  Jiggs  and  Mag 
gie  (Pancho  y  Ramona). 

The  anti-American  sentiment 
of  the  Cuban  comics  changes 
with  the  international  situation 
and  langes  from  scorn  and  sar¬ 
casm  to  consummate  hatred  for 
our  government,  for  our  society, 
and  for  our  people.  Cuban 
natives,  today,  reading  the 
“humorous”  pages  of  Jlella  and 
Palante  get  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  U.S. A.  as  venal,  grasping, 
Nazi,  and  imperialistic.  Who  is 
there  to  tell  them  otherwise? 

• 

Gives  ‘Sweeps’  Tix 

Manchester,  N.H. 

The  Manchester  Union  Leader 
has  started  giving  away  28  New 
Hampshire  Sw'eepstakes  tickets 
in  a  weekly  drawing.  The  news¬ 
paper  has  been  a  strong  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  legalized  lottery. 
During  a  recent  two-weeks  pe¬ 
riod,  more  than  7,000  entries 
were  received  in  the  sweeps 
give-away.  As  a  result,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  weekly  prizes  was  in¬ 
creased  from  20  to  28. 


THE  WORLD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION 
invites  applications  for  a  post  of 
CHIEF  INFORMATION  OFFICER 

at  its  Regional  Oflice  for  tlie  .Americas,  located  in  Washington.  .\s  officer  in  charge  of  small  in¬ 
formation  unit,  will  be  responsible  for  jilanning  and  carrying  out  a  comprehensive  programme 
of  ]}ublic  information  for  the  Organization. 

QrALiFiCATioNs:  Graduation  from  a  university  of  recognized  standing,  or  etpiivalent  attain¬ 

ments.  Excellent  knowledge  of,  and  ability  to  write  in,  English  or  Spanish 
with  a  gotxl  working  knowledge  of  other.  I'en  years  of  active,  responsible 
experience  in  journalism,  and  at  least  two  in  public  relations/information 
activities  in  a  national  government  or  international  organization. 

Initial  2  year  contract  with  one  year  probationary  period,  initial  salary  US  S10,7.S0  rising  by 
annual  increments  to  US  $13,909.  Cost-of-living  adjustment,  dependents’  allowance  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  education  grant,  health  scheme,  pension  fund,  paid  home  leave  every  two  years,  re¬ 
moval  of  household  goods  anti  personal  effects  to  Washington. 

Detailed  curriculum  vitae  should  be  sent  to  Chief,  Personnel.  WHO,  Geneva  before  15  Sep¬ 
tember  1966.  Applicants  who  do  not  hear  from  WHO  should  assume  that  they  are  not  con¬ 
sidered  suitable  for  the  post. 
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This  is  a  news  desk? 


Yes,  but  this  “editor’s”  concern  for  the  who,  what, 
when,  where  and  how  is  not  to  write  a  news  story, 
but  to  make  sure  of  delivery  of  a  life-saving  drug. 
The  “editor”  shown  above  is  a  security  guard  at 
Lederle  Laboratories  in  Pearl  River,  New  York. 
When  the  phone  rings  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  he  answers  it.  This  time  a  hospital  in  Wyo¬ 
ming  needs  an  emergency  shipment  of  gas  gan¬ 
grene  antitoxin,  and  there’s  no  other  place  to  get 
it.  Just  as  your  deskman  knows  how  to  handle  the 
news  story,  this  “editor”  is  trained  to  respond  to 


the  most  difficult  situations. 

Once  the  call  is  received,  Lederle’s  emergency 
product  shipment  procedure  goes  into  effect. 
It  requires  close  and  fast  cooperation  among 
Lederle  physicians  and  people  responsible  for 
plant  security,  packing,  routing  and  shipping  the 
goods.  Soon  the  life-saving  antitoxin  is  aboard  a 
plane  headed  west. 

Routine  procedure?  Seems  like  it,  but,  just  as  in 
meeting  any  deadline,  it  takes  preparation  and 
practice  to  make  it  so. 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  •  A  Division  of  American  Cyanamid  Company,  Pearl  River,  New  York 


For  copies  of 

“A  Teenage  Pattern,”  write : 


ALLSTATE  SAFETY  DIRECTOR. 
7447  Skokie  Blvd. 

Skokie,  lilinoU  60078 


Today,  the  biggest 
problems  of 
Teenage  Driving 
are  parents 


Allstate  Researchers  probe  beyond  the 
alarming  accident  statistics— uncover 
surprising  facts  that  should  interest 
every  parent  of  a  Teenager  Driver. 


Today,  most  parents  believe  that 
Teenage  Drivers  get  their  bad 
image  from  a  few  “problem  kids” 
from  the  other  side  of  town. 

The  facts  would  indicate  that 
notion  is  pure  illusion. 

The  blame  should  be  on  problem 
parents. 

Today,  parents  from  all  sides  of 
town  are  allowing  their  children  to 
make  the  automobile  their  No.  1 
standard  for  social  acceptance. 
And  the  consequences  are  proving 
disastrous. 

Here  is  a  glaring  point  culled 
from  a  recent  Allstate  study  that 
surveyed  a  national  cross-section 
of  20,000  students: 

The  automobile  can  jeopardize 
a  teenager’s  future— and  not  just 
because  two  of  every  five  teen¬ 
agers  are  involved  in  accidents 
each  year. 

Social  success  at  age  16  ...  or  a 
failure  at  21?  Probing  past  the 
alarming  accident  statistics,  the 
Allstate  researchers  discovered 
that  the  automobile  too  often  has 
a  serious  detrimental  effect  on 
teenage  grades. 

Allstate  found  that  students  who 
hold  driver’s  licenses  are  poorer 
students  than  those  who  don’t. 
Students  who  drive  cars  to  school 
are  even  worse.  And  students  who 
own  their  own  cars  are  the  worst 
of  all— 29%  of  “F”  students  are 
car-owners. 

One  might  well  ask,  “How  im¬ 
portant  are  grades?”  because  there 
was  a  time  when  a  ‘gentleman’s  C’ 
would  open  business  doors.  But 
that  way  of  thinking  passed  on  as 
man  faced  the  educational  de¬ 
mands  of  the  space  age. 

‘‘Get  a  part-time  job  and  buy 
your  own  car.”  This  may  be  the 
worst  mistake  a  parent  can  make — 


an  outright  invitation  to  failure. 

A  youngster  at  work  is  in  the 
best  tradition  of  our  American 
heritage.  But  let  his  goal  be  an 
automobile  and  his  interests  and 
time  will  also  take  that  bent— and 
school  work  may  be  the  sacrifice. 

The  study  shows  that  this  job- 
auto  combination  is  disastrous. 
Only  18%  of  these  students  get 
B’s  or  better— as  compared  with 
35%  in  the  “no  car— no  job”  clas¬ 
sification. 

What’s  the  answer— no  car  and 
no  part-time  Job?  Far  from  it. 
There  can  be  a  happy  medium, 
and  the  Allstate  study  reveals  one. 

Both  driving  and  working  can 
be  adjusted  to  the  teenager’s 
schedule  without  serious  detriment 
to  his  grades  and  future. 


RULES  : 

•  The  youngster  should  be 
limit^  to  weekend  driving 
.  .  .  only  occasional  week¬ 
day  driving. 

•  If  he  works  to  support  his 
car,  this  should  also  be  on 
weekends  only. 

•  Parents  should  limit  his 
vacation-time  auto  ex¬ 
penses  and  usage— to 
avoid  “breaking  the  habit” 
next  school  term. 


A  teenage  driver  doesn’t  have  to 
be  a  bad  driver— The  Allstate 
report  also  uncovers  ways  to  re¬ 
duce  the  alarming  accident  statis¬ 
tics.  The  surest  way  is  high  school 
“Driver  Training.” 

The  study  figures  show  up  to  a 
29%  improvement  of  the  high 
school-trained  students  over  those 


taught  to  drive  by  their  parents. 
Based  on  recent  statistics  on  the 
number  of  under-20  drivers,  this 
factor  alone  would  mean  851  lives 
saved  and  more  than  $128  million 
saved  in  property  loss  each  year. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  We 

at  Allstate  are  continuing  our 
wholehearted  support  of  research 
into  Teenage  Driving,  Driver 
Training,  and  new  means  of  reach¬ 
ing  teenagers  with  safety  messages 
they  will  understand. 

Recently,  Allstate  awarded 
$90,000  to  42  colleges  and  institu¬ 
tions  for  their  driver  education 
programs.  Since  1953  Allstate  has 
contributed  almost  1  million  dol¬ 
lars  to  this  field  and  has  helped 
train  more  than  15,000  teachers 
and  2  million  students. 

But  we  realize  that  these  activi¬ 
ties  do  little  more  than  treat  the 
symptoms  of  the  real  problem.  So 
we  have  also  developed  a  public 
information  program,  designed  to 
awaken  the  parents  of  the  teen¬ 
agers  to  their  all-important  respon¬ 
sibility. 

“A  Teenage  Pattern”— The  re¬ 
sults  of  this  extensive  research 
project  have  been  published  in  a 
booklet  and  entitled  “A  Teenage 
Pattern.” 

The  book  is  directed  to  parents 
and  describes  their  responsibilities 
in  detail.  It  also  offers  recommen¬ 
dations  for  further  action.  So  far, 
copies  have  been  widely  distribu¬ 
ted  to  education  authorities,  traf¬ 
fic  officials,  and  to  parents  them¬ 
selves. 

We  will  gladly  send  copies  to  all 
interested  organizations.  We’re 
convinced  that  the  problems  of 
Teenage  Driving  should  concern 
every  parent. 


Helping  them  solve  these 
problems  is  another  reason 
why  we  can  tell  our  custom¬ 
ers  and  mean  it... 

You’re  in 
good  hands  with 

Allstate* 

Insurance  Companies 
Home  Office:  Skokie,  III.  Founded  by  Sears 


FRANCIS  ROBINSON 


New  Met  Opera  House 
Gives  Press  All  Aid 


NIGHT  AT  THE  OPERA — Assistant  Manager  Francis  Robinson, 
Metropolitan  Opera,  talks  on  the  telephone  and  backs  up  in  the 
photo  (as  he  does  professionally)  General  Manager  Rudolf  Bing  in 
the  foreground.  Both  wear  their  "night  shift  work  clothes,"  fully 
formal  dress  suits. 


Barber  based  on  Shakespeare’s 
“Antony  and  Cleopatra.”  The 
3,800  privileged  persons  present 
will  witness  an  opera  created 
for  the  significant  occasion  by 
an  American  composer  and  with 
the  title  roles  sung  by  Leontyne 
Price  and  Justino  Diaz. 

As  music  critics  or  more 
plebeian  reporters  enter  the 
Grand  Foyer  under  five  sky¬ 
soaring  arches  (96  feet  high)  on 
the  orchestra  floor,  where  press 
seats  are  assigned,  they  walk 
by  two  vast  and  celebrated  new 
color-splashed,  music-orientated 
Marc  Chagall  murals.  They 
then  may  turn  left  to  the  south 
side  of  the  auditorium  and  eas- 


EFFECTIVE  SELLING 


demands  Effective  Buying 
Income,  and  New  London’s 
got  it!  Total  E.  B.  I.  $94,- 
749,000.  Your  hundred- 
million-dollar  market! 


The  Day  delivers  90%  City 
Zone  with  just  one  buy. 
ROP  Full  color  available. 


KiitlBap 


NEW  LONDON 
CONNECTICUT 

National  RtprtMntatim: 
Ward-GrHfitli  Campany,  Inc. 


Robinson,  who  is  also  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Associa¬ 
tion’s  press  representative,  has 
a  handsome  night  office  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  press  lounge  so  he  is 
always  available  to  greet  and 
ser%'e  the  press  before  and  dur¬ 
ing  performances. 


1.4irgest  Hou!ic 


The  largest  opera  house  ever 
built  (as  long  as  a  47-story 
building  is  high)  is  so  vast  and 
intricate  that  a  visitor  to  Mr. 
Robinson’s  working  office  on  the 
topmost  floor  requires  a  staff 
guide.  The  challenging  and  en¬ 
thralling  way  through  the  great 
auditorium  is  made  breath-tak- 


'YOU  STOLE 
MY  IDEA!* 


It  can't  happen  to  you  T 
I  Oh,  but  it  can.  And  the 
in  money  and  prea- 
’^^^^■tise  can  be  tremendous 
UNLESS  you  have 
Employers  Special  Ex- 
cess  Insurance. 

Simply  decide  on  a  certain  amount 
you  agree  to  cover.  Let  us  handle  the 
excess.  Thus,  you  place  a  limit  on  your 
passible  loss. 

ASE  FOR  FULL  FACTS:  No  obli¬ 
gation.  We  provide  economical  protec¬ 
tion  against  loss  due  to  libel,  slander, 
piracy,  plagiarism,  invasion  of  privacy, 
copyright  violation.  Rates  are  surpris¬ 
ingly  low,  and  may  save  you  thousands 
of  dollars  plus  unpleasant  publicity. 
Phone  or  write : 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE  CORP. 
21  West  10th,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64105 

N««  York.  Ill  John:  8ui  YrmnciEco.  z20  llMtconMfr 
Chiinvo,  iH  W.  jMkaoo:  Atlaato.  94  PaacbtrM,  N.  £. 


ingly  beautiful  by  29  enchanting 
Viennese  star-like  and  spark¬ 
ling  crystal  chandeliers,  gold- 
leaf  ceiling  in  multi-level  discs, 
warm  red  seats  and  Congolese 
rosewood  walls  in  curved  panels. 

The  way  leads  on  over  the 
non-such,  unbelievable,  electron¬ 
ically-controlled  and  manipul¬ 
ated  seven-section  stage  (West 
Germany  contributed  the  super¬ 
lative  stage  and  curtain  moving 
machinery)  and  on  past  some  of 
the  structure’s  20  rehearsal 
rooms  to  one  of  many  banks  of 
elevators  that  carry  one  to  the 
top  floor,  bypassing  wardrobe¬ 
making  and  scenery-making 
shops.  (The  new  opening  night 
opera  alone  requires  700  cos- 
i  tumes  for  its  cast  of  400  and  12 
'  colossal  sets.) 

At  last,  in  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  topmost  floor  at 
the  height  of  a  14-story  build¬ 
ing,  one  is  led  to  Mr.  Robinson’s 
office  with  walls  lined  with  in¬ 
scribed  photos  of  such  opera 
gods  as  Enrico  Caruso  and  with 
windows  looking  far  down  on 
tree-dotted  Damrosch  Park  with 
its  acoustical  shell  adjoining 
the  south  side  of  the  new  Met. 

Convenient  along  the  corridor 
are  offices  of  Mr.  Robinson’s 
press  staff,  composed  of  Anne 
Gordon  and  Dale  Heapps,  asso¬ 
ciate  press  representatives; 
Jeanne  Thomas,  assistant  press 


representative;  Christa  Fischer  ; 
and  Deborah  Schwab,  secretar-i, 
ies. 

Francis  Robinson,  suave  and 
astute  Southern  gentleman, 
greets  a  reporter  in  the  deep 
and  resonant  voice  made  na-  i 
tionally  famous  by  his  “Biogra¬ 
phies  of  Music”  series  on  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Saturday 
matinee  national  radio  network 
broadcasts.  Incidentally,  he 
credits  the  broadcasting  of 
opera  and  the  extensive  tours 
of  the  National  Company  of  the 
Metropolitan,  founded  last  year, 
along  with  the  acceleration  of 
interest  in  cultural  affairs  gen¬ 
erally,  with  the  intense  interest 
in  opera  now  encountered.  Mil¬ 
lions  have  heard  Mr.  Robinson’s 
illuminating,  informal  and  in¬ 
formative  discourses. 

“There  is  keen  interest  by 
out-of-town  newspapers  in  the 
new  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
and  in  this  season’s  17  produc¬ 
tions,”  said  Mr.  Robinson  with 
a  happy  smile.  “I  think  every 
critic  in  London  will  be  here  for 
opening  night  and  West  Ger¬ 
many  and  Austria  are  sending 
many  newspapermen.  Oddly, 
there  has  not  been  much  inter¬ 
est  in  Italy  and  France,  but 
from  all  over  the  world  we  are 
having  requests  from  new^ 
papers  for  news  and  pictures. 

(Continued  on  Page  36) 
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High-quality  editorial 


“Cottrell  Color”  makes 
a  world  of  difference 
at  the  Globe. 


EMINI  6 
CK  SAFELY 


Daily  CdGLMF, 
— —3!^  — 

I A  Jrt* 

“  IWii'L  «\rr 
. 'Irt  Nam 


‘‘We  feel  that  the  high  quality  of  reproduction  given  by  our  Cottrell  V-22  press  has 
really  given  us  a  competitive  edge,"  says  Jim  Vance,  who,  with  his  brother  Bob 
and  father  Vern,  runs  the  Worthington  Daily  Globe. 

‘‘Our  editorial  use  of  full  color  has  helped  us  to  raise  our  circulation  from  12,000  to 
almost  15,000  in  the  past  three  years.  Our  metropolitan  competition  offers  edito¬ 
rial  color,  too,  so  we  have  to  give  credit  to  the  difference  in  quality  of  reproduction." 

The  Cottrell  V-22  and  the  new  ‘‘Value  Engineered”  V-15A  presses  are  designed  to 
maximize  the  advantages  of  offset:  Better  reproduction  . . .  Higher  running  speeds 
. . .  Flexibility  in  ad  and  editorial  make-up  . .  .  Lower  composition  costs. 

Let  your  Cottrell  representative  show  you  the  press  features  which  are  contributing 
so  much  to  the  economical  production  of  eye-appealing  newspapers  like  the  Globe. 

They  make  a  world  of  difference. 


COTTRELL  DIVISION 

WESTERLY,  RHODE  ISLAND 


**Greetings^^  From  Sicily 
Arrive  26  Years  Late 


For  high  melting  efficiency 


Syraci'se,  X.  Y. 

The  Sicilian  version  of  “Greet¬ 
ings”  finally  caught  up  with 
repoiter  Joseph  A.  Porcello  of 
the  Syracuxv  Herald-Jounial — 
2()  years  late. 

It  started  rec'ently  when  Por- 
received 


cello’s  uncle  in  Sicily 
a  letter  from  Italian  Army  head¬ 
quarters  re<|uesting  information 
as  to  why  Porcello  did  not  report 
for  service  in  1940.  (The  Syra- 
cu.se  newsman  was  born  in 
Sicily.) 

Porcello  explained  to  the 
Italian  Army,  in  a  story  which 
was  carried  by  the  Herald-Joio- 
tidl  and  distributed  world-wide  though  that  happy 
by  AP,  “I  think  you  have  lost  place  in  Sicily, 
jurisdiction.”  the  mo.st, 

His  reply  to  the  military:  “I  ^  (.hoice  when  I 


Joe  Porcello 


PUT  THE  HEAT 


Kings  County  Supreme  Court 
dismissed  the  indictment  against 
Arroyo. 

Koota  then  announced  that 
ba.sed  on  new  information,  one 
Jose  Velas(iuez  w’as  lieing  in¬ 
dicted  for  Davis’  slaying. 

Last  fall,  Gonzalez  received 
official  re<‘ognition  for  his  work 
in  tracking  down  a  susjiect  in  a 
subway  killing. 


Reporter’s  Probe 
Clears  a  Siispeet 

Esli  Gonzalez,  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  for  El  Dinrio-Ln 
Pnnxa,  Spanish-language  daily 
published  in  New  York  City,  is 
credited  by  Kings  County  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  Aaron  E.  Koota 
for  clearing  a  man  under  indict¬ 
ment  for  a  homicide. 

The  story  unfolds  like  this: 

In  Septemlier,  1964,  a  man 
named  Edward  Davis,  Jr.,  was 
shot  dead  in  a  Brooklyn  bar¬ 
room  fight.  One  Miguel  Arroyo  CAIRO 

was  .subsetiuently  arrested.  The  State  Supreme  Security 
charged  and  indicted  for  the  Court  here  has  sentenced  Musta- 
slaying.  fa  Amin,  former  editor  of  the 

From  the  lieginning,  Gonzalez  Carlo  newspaper  Al  Akhhar,  to 
doubted  that  Arroyo  was  respon-  hard  lalxir  for  life  on  charges 
sible  for  the  crime — and  took  to  including  communicating  with  a 
the  streets  to  do  his  own  brand  person  acting  for  a  foreign 
of  investigating.  country,  the  United  States. 

Weeks  of  frustrating  work  Amin  had  pleaded  not  guilty 
finally  paid  off.  Armed  with  to  the  communicating  charge 
facts,  he  went  to  Koota  and  and  to  a  charge  of  imparting 
presented  a  file  that  triggered  defense  secrets  but  had  pleaded 
an  investigation  by  the  D.A.’s  guilty  to  a  charge  of  ilb'gal  cur- 

office.  rency  dealings. 

Gonzalez  had  evidently  done  The  court  found  him  not 
his  homework  well,  for  on  July  guilty  only  on  the  charge  of 
2.^,  Justice  Harry  Gittleson  of  impairing  defense  secrets. 
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Egyptian  Editor 
Seiiteiirrd  To  Life 


Just  place  this  Kemp  Stereotype  Pot  in  position, 
connect  fuel  and  power  .  .  .  and  you  can  start 
loading  metal!  Kemp  immersion  heating  puts  all  the 
heat  where  the  metal  is  .  .  .  inside  the  pot.  You  get 
high  casting  rates,  uniform  metal  temperature  and 
rapid  heat  recovery  ...  at  low  operating  cost.  For 
more  information,  write  for  Bulletin  IE-10  to:  The 
C.  M.  Kemp  Mfg.  Co.,  Glen  Burnie,  Md. 


It  always  pays 

to  come  to 


Does  your  newspaper  have  a  color  story? 

Do  you  print  color  well?  Are  your  color 
advertisers  getting  results?  Is  your  color 
linage  something  to  boast  about?  Have  you 
won  awards  for  creativity,  or  repro  excellence? 

If  increased  color  linage  is  part  of 
your  newspaper’s  success  story,  or  if  you  have 
something  to  contribute  to  the  growth  of 
newspaper  color  ...  the  place  to  tell 
newspaper  and  advertising  people  with  a 
real  interest  in  newspaper  color  advertising 
is  in  the  advertising  pages  of 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

COLOR  AWARDS  ISSUE 
Published  October  1,1966 

Deadline  for  space  reservations:  September  15 
Deadline  for  copy  or  plates:  September  22 

Advertising  rates:  Page,  $655;  half-page,  $380;  quarter- 
page,  $225;  eighth-page,  $135;  one-sixteenth  page, 

$83.  AAAA  standard  colors,  $148  extra  per  page.  One 
page,  four-color  process:  $1,099.  Two-page  spread: 
$1,904.  Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Reserve  your  space  today! 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  THIRD  AVE.,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10022 
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Room  for  a  pressman  to  move  freely  and  efficiently;  room  for  a 
newspaper  to  move  into  the  futiire.  That's  all  part  of  a  Hoe  reel  room. 
The  Reel/Tension/Pasters  are  mounted  on  vertical  columns, 
leaving  the  floor  uncluttered  for  easy  access  to  loading  positions. 
And  because  the  Hoe  R/T/P  is  electrical-mechanical,  there 
are  no  pneumatic  or  hydraulic  lines  to  reduce  working  space. 


No  vacuum  tubes  or  electronic  circuits  to  require  service  from 
outside  technicians,  either.  Your  staff  electrician  is  all  you  neec 
and  a  Hoe  R/T/P  is  everything  you  could  wish  for.  Positive 
control  of  web  tension  is  maintained  100%  of  the  time,  and  the 
excliisive  Hoe  positive  drive  tension  belt  and  electromagnetic 
core  brake  provide  smooth,  trouble-free  splices  down  to 


A  Hoe  red  room 


I  the  absolute  minimum  roll  diameters  at  all  press  speeds. 

Newspaper  publishers  will  find  this  same  ease  of  operation  and 
simplified  maintenance  built  into  every  component  of  a  Hoe 
Colormatic.  Our  goal  is  always  the  same:  to  build  presses  that  help 
you  reduce  down-time,  increase  efficiency,  boost  profits. 

So,  for  a  reel  room  with  real  room,  as  well  as  a  printing  unit  and 


folder  delivering  the  finest  ROP  color  or  black- 
and-white  products  at  speeds  up  to  70,000  pph, 
investigate  the  Colormatic  printing  system.  It's 
Hoe— the  name  that  stands  for  Progress  in 
Printing.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  E. 

138th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10454. 


^  has  real  room 


Met  Opera 

(Continued  from  Page  30) 

(Even  as  he  talked,  14  stories 
below  Joseph  Costa,  once  chief 
photogrrapher  of  the  old  New 
York  Sundfiy  Mirror  Magazine, 
was  mounted  on  a  two-story 
metal  scaffold  making  color 
photos  of  the  Chagall  murals 
for  the  Metropolitan  Opera’s 
programs  and  publicity.) 

Francis  Robinson  is  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  indefinable 
magic  that  illumines  the  Gold 
Curtain  on  both  sides  of  the 
footlights.  As  an  assistant  to 
Rudolph  Bing,  general  manager 
of  the  Metropolitan,  he  is  in¬ 
volved  and  influential  in  the 
association’s  preeminent  inter¬ 
national  role  in  music.  He  is  the 
author  of  “Caruso:  His  Life  in 
Pictures’’  ( Bramhall  House- 
Crown)  and  he  has  written  for 
Opera  News  and  other  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers  a  great 
deal  and  has  lectured  widely. 

He  still  manages  the  big 
troupe’s  annual  Spring  caravan 
to  nearly  a  score  of  cities  in 
almost  as  many  states  and 
provinces. 

Francis  Robinson,  at  the 
eager  age  of  14  in  his  home 
town  of  less  than  2,000  i)opula- 
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tion,  began  work  after  school 
and  on  vacations  setting  type 
by  hand  for  the  weekly  Mount 
Pleasant  (Tenn.)  Record.  (He 
was  born  in  Henderson,  Ky.) 

Boy  Typesetter 

“I  set  10  galleys  a  day  in  the 
non-union  shop — the  union  re¬ 
quired  only  eight  a  day,’’ 
proudly  proclaimed  the  ex¬ 
printer.  “Then  the  paper  got  a 
Linotype  machine,  so  in  one 
year  I  saw  the  march  from 
Guttenberg  to  Mergenthaler.  I 
never  mastered  the  Linotype. 
Executive  Editor  Turner  Cat- 
ledge  of  the  New  York  Times, 
a  Philadelphia,  Miss.,  boy,  once 
told  me  he  worked  briefly  on  the 
Mount  Pleasant  Record  as  a 
hobo  printer.” 

The  ambitious  printer-writer 
was  graduated  cum  laude  from 
Vanderbilt  University  in  1932  in 
the  depths  of  the  depression 
and  walked  the  streets  in  New 
York  and  at  home,  seeking  em¬ 
ployment.  He  returned  to  Van¬ 
derbilt  on  a  fellowship  to  work 
for  a  Master  of  Arts  degree. 

Charles  M.  Moss,  now  execu¬ 
tive  editor  and  then  city  editor 
of  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  lian- 
ner,  offered  to  let  the  student 
write  reviews  for  the  Banner. 
In  spite  of  the  bank  holiday, 
the  fact  that  eight  staffers  had 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  ■so  Tkird  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Dear  Editor  A  Publisher: 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 


□  Remittance  enclosed 

$6.50  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — All  other  countries,  $10  a  year. 


been  let  go  and  the  payroll 
sometimes  was  met  with  scrip. 
Publisher  James  G.  Stahlman 
employed  young  Robinson  as  a 
staff  member  the  week  after  he 
was  graduated.  (Mr.  Robinson 
has  a  date  to  usher  Mr.  .Stahl¬ 
man  on  a  pre-opening  tour  of 
the  new  Metropolitan  Opera 
House.) 

Young  City  Editor 

The  new  reporter  soon  worked 
himself  up  to  city  editor,  (de¬ 
scribed  by  E&P  at  the  time  as 
the  country’s  youngest)  and 
then  he  was  editor  of  the  newly 
founded  Banner  Magazine.  He 
was  Sunday  editor  and  as  part- 
time  activity  was  announcing, 
producing  and  acting  for  the 
WSM  radio  station. 

The  late  William  F'ields, 
famous  theatrical  press  repre¬ 
sentative,  while  on  the  I’oad 
with  a  play,  spent  a  day  with 
Francis  Robinson  in  Nashville 
and  invited  him  to  join  him  the 
next  season  in  representing 
Bi'oadway  plays.  Robinson  was 
advance  man  that  first  season 
for  Helen  Hayes  in  “Victoria 
Regina.”  He  later  was  press 
representative  for  such  stage 
luminaries  as  Katharine  Cor¬ 
nell,  Alfred  Lunt  and  Lynn 
Fontanne,  Cornelia  Otis  Skin¬ 
ner,  Gertrude  Lawrence,  Paul 
Muni,  Raymond  Massey,  Walter 
Huston,  Burgess  Meredith,  and 
Judith  Anderson. 

Charmed  Life 

“For  two  years  I  led  a 
charmed  life  in  a  dream  situa¬ 
tion,”  recalled  Mr.  Robinson  in 
a  reminiscent  mood.  “In  the  fall 
and  winter  I  represented  Miss 
Katharine  Cornell,  then  the 
first  lady  of  the  .\merican 
theater.  In  the  snring  I  was 
employed  by  S.  Hurok  as  leg 
man  for  the  Metropolitan  OjTera 
on  its  annual  tours.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  I  handled  publicity  for  the 
Boston  Sym))hony’s  Berkshire 
Festival  at  Tanglewood.  I  never 
worked  harder  and  I  was  never 
happier.” 

He  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  in  1948 
when  Edward  Johnson  was  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  four  years 
later  became  an  assistant  man¬ 
ager.  The  former  boy  printer 
for  a  country  weekly  newspaper 
was  on  his  way  to  worldwide 
fame  as  an  eloquent  exponent 
of  grand  opera  and  its  sparkling 
stars. 

In  glamorizing  the  drama  and 
art  and  artists  of  opera,  Francis 
Robinson  has  become  a  glamor¬ 
ous  figure  on  the  international 
scene  himself  with  a  command¬ 
ing  voice  in  the  production  and 
promotion  of  a  very  vocal  voca¬ 
tion. 

In  the  introduction  to  his 
book  about  his  and  the  world’s 


idol,  Caruso,  greatest  tenor  of 
all  time,  Mr.  Robinson  wrote 
with  innate  depth  of  feeling  and 
sincerity: 

“Just  as  he  rarely  disap¬ 
pointed  an  audience  by  failure 
to  appear,  or,  through  some 
fault  never  his  own,  by  giving 
less  than  his  incomparable  best, 
Caruso  has  never  let  me  down. 
Do  I  go  too  far  when  I  say  that 
on  my  level  my  efforts  are 
bound  up  with  a  resolve  not  to 
let  him  down?” 

He  does  not  go  too  far.  His 
efforts,  steel-strong  and  sophis¬ 
ticated,  in  building,  perpetuat¬ 
ing  and  promoting  the  growing 
and  continuing  traditions  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Associa¬ 
tion,  have  never  let  down  the 
Metropolitan’s  most  brilliant 
star  of  all  time,  the  great  Ca- 
iniso.  Newspapermen  who  deal 
particularly  with  di’ama  and 
music  attest  his  successful  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  biggest  and  best  opera 
aggregation  ever  assembled  on 
earth. 


layes  in  “Victoria  ‘Totlay’s  Youlh  Index' 
eTsrh  tSil  A,.,«ers  01,1  Complain. 

s  Katharine  Cor-  Wichita.  Kansas 

Lunt  and  Lynn  The  old  complaint  that 
amelia  Otis  Skin-  “there’s  nothing  in  the  paper 
e  Lawrence,  Paul  for  kids”  or  “the  only  thing 
nd  Massey,  Walter  that  gets  in  the  paper  about 
fess  Meredith,  and  kids  is  what  they  did  wrong," 
■son.  is  being  answered  in  the  Wichitn 

FJagle  with  a  new  feature  called 
rmed  Life  “Today’s  Youth  Index.” 

years  I  led  a  A  guide  line  in  the  regular 
in  a  dream  situa-  I’age  1  News  Index,  directs 
d  Mr.  Robinson  in  readers  to  the  up-front  inside 
mood.  “In  the  fall  pape,  where  a  two-column  box 
represented  Miss  "ith  a  linecut  illustration  of  a 
’omell,  then  the  teenager,  lists  stories  in  that 
sf  the  .\merican  day’s  Eagle  that  are  of  special 
the  snring  I  was  interest  to  young  people. 

S.  Hurok  as  leg  “The  only  extra  space  we 
Metropolitan  OjTera  use  is  for  one  line  of  type  in 
tours.  In  the  sum-  the  regular  index  on  page  1 
d  publicity  for  the  and  the  two  column  by  four 
))hony’s  Berkshire  inch  index  itself,  on  page  two 
anglewood.  I  never  or  three.  The  stories  or  pictures 
T  and  I  was  never  referred  to  in  the  index  would 
be  in  the  newspajier  anyway," 
the  staff  of  the  leports  Alan  D.  Moyer,  manag- 
Opera  in  1948  >ng  editor. 

Johnson  was  gen-  In  a  special  story  introducing 
r  and  four  years  readers  to  the  new  feature,  it 
an  assistant  man-  was  pointed  out  that  the  index 
3rmer  boy  printer  did  not  include  the  regular  fea- 
weekly  newspaper  tures  of  top  interest  to  young¬ 
way  to  worldwide  sters,  such  as  the  comics.  Dear 
eloquent  exponent  Abby,  puzzles,  radio-tv  or 
•a  and  its  sparkling  sports.  All  of  these  appear  daily 
in  the  Page  1  News  index, 
ling  the  drama  and  “The  idea  for  the  index," 
s  of  opera,  Francis  says  Moyer,  “is  a  combination 
become  a  glamor-  of  a  continuing  effort  to  inter- 
1  the  international  est  young  people  in  the  news- 
with  a  command-  paper  and  something  I  can  use 
the  production  and  when  I’m  introduced  to  new 
a  very  vocal  voca-  people  at  social  gatherings  and 
they  ask,  ‘why  don’t  the  news- 
troduction  to  his  papers  ever  print  anything  good 
is  and  the  world’s  about  kids?’  ” 
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Wood  Flong  mats  are  not  only  sold  throughout 
all  50  of  our  United  States  but  —  in  43  foreign 
countries,  as  well!  Fast  shipment,  custom 
manufacturing  to  customer  specifications  and  dependable, 
quality  reproduction  are  only  a  few  reasons  why  we  can  say 
—  “the  sun  never  sets  on  Wood  Flong  sales  or  on  Wood  Flong 
customer  service!” 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

H008ICK  FALLS.  NEW  YORK  New  York  OHIoe:  6S1  Fifth  Ave..  Phone:  MU  7-2960 

M72  SenVINO  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


Newest  Copley  Paper 


By  Campbell  Watson 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

Dramatic  expansion  of  per¬ 
sonnel,  space  and  facilities  ac¬ 
companied  by  gains  in  circula¬ 
tion,  content  and  advertising 
are  reported  by  the  Sacramento 
Union  just  90  days  after  its 
transfer  to  the  Copley  News¬ 
papers. 

Prime  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  news  content.  The  new’s 
staff  has  in  effect  been  doubled 
by  the  employment  of  22  new 
full  time  members.  The  paper 
offers  40  percent  greater  news 
content  than  before. 

Moves  to  Continue 

The  intense  Union  efforts  in 
every  phase  of  newspaper  activ¬ 
ity  are  only  the  beginning  moves 
in  the  full  development  of  the 
morning  field  here,  Carlyl  Reed, 
publisher,  said. 

Initial  results  endorse  original 
estimates  of  the  merit  of  the 
area  and  management  believes 
the  future  of  Sacramento  is  un¬ 
limited,  Reed  said  in  summar¬ 
izing  results  for  the  first  quarter 
of  new  ownership. 

The  emphasis  on  editorial  im¬ 
provement  is  evidenced  by  an 
increase  in  the  news  hole  by  40 
columns  to  130  columns  for 
weekday  editions  and  to  170 
columns  on  Sunday. 

Associated  Press,  Copley  New’s 
Service  and  Los  Angeles  Times- 
Washington  Post  Service  have 
been  added  to  United  Press 
International.  Specialist  re¬ 
porters  have  been  hired  to  cover 
such  fields  as  education  and 
government.  Syndicated  features 
and  comics  have  been  amplified. 

Food  Fare,  a  midweek  section 
w’ith  full  page  one  color  photo¬ 
graphs,  already  is  hailed  as  a 
success.  The  Sunday  edition  will 
add  TV  Week  in  September. 
Development  of  the  Sunday 


NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 


SINGLE-RATE  PLAN 

You  capture  this  rich,  dynamic  whole-state 
market  with  these  papers  which  sell  959S 
Wilmintton/NewCastle  County  households. 

•  »0,S21  Del.  EBI/hshId., 

31.6%  above  national  average 

•  $12,150  New  Castle  Co.  EBI, 

$2%  above  national  average 

For  information  contact: 
NEWS-JOMMU.  PAPERS/Witeiingtow,  Dot 
or  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 


newspaper  is  only  beginning, 
said  James  C.  Anderson,  editor. 

The  staff  increase  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  58  percent 
boost  in  floor  space  and  a  74 
percent  expansion  of  land  area. 

The  old  and  new  Union  build¬ 
ings  have  been  combined  through 
the  creation  of  a  new  facade. 
All  offices  have  been  redesigned 
and  redecorated. 

Three  old  structures  have  been 
purchased  and  torn  down  for 
parking  lot  space.  A  fourth  will 
futurely  be  incorporated  in  the 
new  facade.  The  real  estate 
developments  give  the  Union  a 
block  of  property. 

Plan  New  Building 

These  moves  are  part  of  the 
immediate  building  and  equip¬ 
ment  progfram,  Reed  pointed  out. 
Long  range  plans  include  a  com¬ 
plete  new  building  on  another 
site. 

Production  facilities  already 
are  hard  pressed  to  meet  needs. 
And  the  8000-square  foot  of 
space  occupied  at  the  takeover 
now  bulges,  the  publisher  said. 

The  reconstruction  of  the 
third  building — formerly  a  bar 
— will  enable  early  expansion  of 
the  growing  establishment.  Pres¬ 
ent  mechanical  facilities  are  now 
being  expanded  by  restoring 
second  floor  areas.  Meanwhile 
there  has  not  yet  been  a  decision 
even  on  the  type  of  mechanical 
equipment  which  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  future. 

The  Union  already  has  gone 
from  Fairchild  to  conventional 
engraving.  Its  photographers 
have  been  provided  with  a  new 
photo  laboratory. 

In  all,  around  50  persons  have 
been  added  to  the  Union  organi¬ 
zation.  Eight  of  these  are  in 
advertising.  Promotion  has  been 
doubled. 


Norwich,  Conn. 

Police  Chief  Robert  J.  Smith 
has  indicated  that  he  won’t  ap¬ 
prove  a  request  by  the  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  for  a  parade 
permit  for  a  two-day  demonstra¬ 
tion  Sept.  8-9  against  the  Nor¬ 
wich  Bulletin,  which  the  printers 
struck  March  21. 

“Based  on  the  information  I 
have  now,  I  will  definitely  not 
issue  a  permit  for  such  a 
I  parade,”  Chief  Smith  said, 
adding  that  the  application  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  request  for  legali- 
I  zation  of  mass  picketing.” 

1  If  the  permit  were  approved. 


Circulation  is  32  percent  ahead 
of  the  ABC  audit  for  the  same 
period  a  year  ago,  and  presently 
exceeds  71,000,  the  Union  re¬ 
ported.  The  total  is  holding 
despite  the  customary  summer 
decline. 

Advertising  development  is 
confirming  the  conviction  that 
there’s  a  need  for  a  strong  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper  here,  Reed  de¬ 
clared. 

New  Gains  Seen 

Retail  linage  has  gained.  Clas¬ 
sified  is  holding  its  own  despite 
the  elimination  of  personals,  he 
reported. 

And  advertising  growth  has 
only  begun.  Gains  will  continue 
and  the  paper  will  soon  show 
much  greater  increases,  forecast 
Robert  B.  Selby,  business  man¬ 
ager.  Clifford  Barnhart  is  the 
new  advertising  director. 

The  new  ownership  was 
marked  immediately  by  a  change 
to  six-column  makeup. 

Plant  changes  include  carpet¬ 
ing  of  most  all  departments  as 
well  as  remodeling.  A  new 
switchboard  was  installed  to 
handle  the  phone  load.  Much  of 
the  beefing  up  of  facilities  has 
been  devoted  to  moves  elimin¬ 
ating  problems  and  delays  in 
production. 

Tremendous  expenditures  in 
time  and  work  will  be  required 
to  develop  the  Union  to  its  de¬ 
sired  scope,  but  Reed  declared 
he  is  very  optimistic.  “Public 
response  so  excellent  that  ap¬ 
parently  management  has  been 
correct  in  its  belief  that  the  area 
presents  real  opportunity  for  a 
metropolitan  morning  paper,”  he 
declared. 

Emphasizing  the  importance 
placed  on  editorial,  the  publisher 
paid  tribute  to  the  news  staff 
newcomers  and  dedicated  vet¬ 
erans  alike. 

The  old-timers  include  E.  E. 
Nichols,  managing  editor,  with 


200  to  1,000  persons  would  be 
allowed  to  march  on  the  block 
encompassing  the  Bulletin  build¬ 
ing.  A  union  spokesman  said 
400  or  500  persons  would  march 
and  carry  signs  protesting  Bul¬ 
letin  policies,  including  the 
daily’s  alleged  use  of  profes¬ 
sional  strikebreakers  from  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass. 

The  spokesman  accused  Chief 
Smith  of  “hounding”  union 
members  ever  since  the  picket 
line  was  set  up  at  the  Bulletin 
plant  when  the  strike  beg^n.  A 
two-man  picket  line  has  been 
maintained  around  the  clock 


the  Union  2^years;  Bill  Conlin, 
sports  editor; ‘Joe  Benetti,  chief 
photographer,  and  Kirt  Mac- 
Bride,  columnist  who  has  been 
acting  city  editor. 

The  newsroom  newcomers  in¬ 
clude  Bob  Carney,  St.  Leuw 
Globe  Democrat,  news  editor; 
Pete  Hayes,  UPI,  executive 
news  editor;  Mike  Fallon,  Son 
Francisco  Chronicle,  state  edu¬ 
cation;  Mike  O’Connor,  from  a 
San  Diego  County  weekly,  poli¬ 
tics;  and  Bill  Endicott,  Fresno 
(Calif.)  Bee,  city  editor. 

Don  Bums,  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union-Tribune,  comes 
here  Sept.  1  in  a  similar  capac¬ 
ity. 

For  every  one  hired  perhaps 
50  applicants  have  been  rejected. 

“It  is  a  young  staff,  an  eager 
staff  and  a  highly  competitive 
staff,”  Anderson  said. 

New  Gourmet  Section 

The  women’s  department  has 
doubled  in  personnel  with  Mary 
Salaro,  formerly  with  the  Reno 
Nevada  State  Journal  editing 
the  new  Merry  Gourmet  food 
section. 

Mae  Bell  Pendergast,  women’s 
editor,  continues  in  charge  of 
the  popular  Teen  Realm  section. 
This  Thursday  feature  uses  28 
student  correspondents  in  cover¬ 
ing  social  and  school  activities 
in  28  high  schools.  Girl  by-line 
writers  are  paid  30  cents  an  inch 
and  the  top  correspondents  earn 
more  than  $300  a  month,  she 
reports.  Teen  Scene  has  now 
been  added  on  Saturdays. 

In  its  initial  public  service 
promotion,  the  Union  has  inter¬ 
ested  250  teachers  in  the  news¬ 
paper  in  the  classroom  project. 
A  group  of  local  teachers  was 
sent  to  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  at  Los  Angeles  seminar 
on  this  topic.  A  back-to-school 
promotional  move  has  been 
launched. 


since  the  beginning  of  the  strike. 

Picketers  have  been  told  they 
cannot  stop  during  their  march, 
and  must  walk  the  entire  length 
of  the  building,  the  spokesman 
charged. 

The  strike  was  called  by 
Local  100,  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  because  of  a 
dispute  involving  non-union 
women  assigned  to  operate  tape 
perforators  in  connection  with  a 
computer  operation.  The  union 
maintains  that  its  memters 
should  operate  the  machines 
which  perforate  tape  for  auto¬ 
matic  typesetting. 


Striking  Printers  Seek  Permit  for  Protest  Parade 


Posts  Major  Gains 


3« 
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THE  LINOFILM  SYSTEM’S 
HIGH-SPEED  PHOTO  UNIT 


The  Linofilm  System’s  proven  speed,  reli¬ 
ability  and  flexibility  have  been  increased 
substantially  with  Mergenthaler’s  High-Speed 
Photo  Unit.  Internal  mechanical  and  elec¬ 
tronic  modifications  and  the  addition  of  a 
Function  Analyzer  resulted  in  a  more  than 
60%  increase  in  speed  on  some  work.  In  one 
study  the  new  unit  proved  to  be  100%  faster 
on  display  work  than  competitive  equipment. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


Mergenthaler 


news-people 


John  Stowell — to  assistant 
city  editor,  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerhork'er  Newn,  from  city 
editor,  Dubuque  (Iowa)  Tele¬ 
graph-Herald. 

*  *  * 


Howard  D.  Lewis — to  public 
relations  staff,  New  York  Tele¬ 
phone  Company,  Albany,  from 
suburban  reporter,  Knicker- 
boeker  Newn. 

*  *  * 


Norman  Ri'nnion — to  direc¬ 
tor  of  development,  Windham 
Collepre,  Putney,  Vt.  from 
writing  staff,  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational,  Washington. 

♦  ♦  * 


Robert  E.  Finn — to  adver¬ 
tising  sales  representative,  the 
Faruier-Stockman,  monthly  farm 
periodical  of  Oklahoma  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co. 

*  *  * 

Isaac  A.  Levi — to  AP  corre¬ 
spondent,  Montevideo,  Uruguay, 
succeeding  Francisco  Qcin- 
TANS,  retired. 

*  *  * 

John  P.  Leacacos — to  chief, 
Wash^gton,  I).  C.  bureau, 
Clere^imd  Plain  Dealer.  He  re- 
place.sv*  Thomas  R.  Gcthrie, 
named  assistant  to  the  publisher. 

♦  *  * 

Walter  Zirbes — named  “Citi¬ 
zen  of  the  Year”  in  Orchard 
Park,  N.  Y.  He  is  retired  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Orchard 
Park  Press. 


HARMONIOUS  group  al  Sara¬ 
toga  Race  Track  includes  (from 
the  left)  New  York  State  Comp¬ 
troller  Arthur  Levitt;  Gene  Robb, 
publisher  of  the  Hearst  News¬ 
papers  at  Albany  and  president  of 
the  Saratoga  Performing  Arts  Cen¬ 
ter;  Mrs.  Levitt;  Mrs.  Robb,  and 
Edward  T.  Dickinson,  president  of 
the  New  York  Racing  Association. 

PLAYING  THE  FIFTH?— Capt. 
Harry  Guggenheim,  at  right,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Newsday  and  owner  of 
the  Cain  Hoy  Stable,  could  be 
talking  about  the  evening's  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Philadelphia  Orches¬ 
tra  rather  than  horses  with  Eugene 
Ormandy,  the  noted  conductor, 
and  his  wife. 


- 

14")Anniversary 

CliARANCE 

Save  Now  on  Famous 

CUP  BOOKS 

OFUNEAOT 

C/osaoutI  Formerly  $26.00 


Hal  Si.mmons,  .Albuquerque 
(N.  M.)  Tribune  reporter — re¬ 
signed  to  return  to  college.  Re- 
;  cent  additions  to  Tribune  staff 
i  are  Don  Branning,  Jack 
I  Brown,  Mike  Clark,  Mike  Jett, 
and  Leo  Sanchez. 

V  *  * 

Carroll  W.  Cagle — resigned 
from  Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  As- 
I  sociated  Press  bureau  to  join 
I  staff  of  U.S.  Rep.  Thomas  G. 
!  Morris  (Dem.  N.  M.). 


SAVE  g| 

ns.oo  31 
NOW!  IP 

SALE!  Eight  different 
‘Clip  Books'-80  pages 
(5x8  in.)  with  dozens 
of  art  proofs,  ready  to 
clip  and  paste.  Attach 
this  ad  to  letterhead, 
sign  your  name,  mail 
today.  (Send  check  & 
we'll  pay  postage.) 

HARRY  E.  VOLK  ART  STUDIO 
PiMSMtville,  New  Jersey  08232 


Written  with  character... 
competence. .  .color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


Lt.  Col.  H.  Ross  Miller —  Joseph  E.  Lvdewig  Jr.— to 

assigned  as  military  airlift  com-  publications  editor.  State  Uni- 
mand’s  information  officer  for  versity  College,  Cortland,  N.  Y., 
Norton  AFB,  San  Bernar-  from  city  editor  and  Sunday  edi- 
dino.  Cal.  He  is  a  former  city  tor,  Poughkeepsie  Journal. 
editor  of  the  Duluth  (Minn.)  *  *  * 

News-Tribune  and  Herald.  Mitchell  C.  Lynch — to  press 

*  *  *  relations  representative.  Liberty 

Jim  Seaver — resigned  as  man-  Mutual  Insurance  Companies, 
aging  editor  of  Clovis  (N.  M.)  Boston,  from  make-up  editor, 
News-Journal  to  rejoin  Albu-  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram, 
querque  Journal  as  assistant  ♦  *  * 

city  editor.  Eugene  H.  Camoosa — to  ad¬ 

vertising  and  sales  promotion 
manager,  U.S.  Rubber  Tire  Co., 
~  ~  from  operations  planning  man¬ 
ager  for  corporate  advertising. 

*  V  V 

Irving  Edelson — to  news  and 
i  feature  editor,  University  of 

...  Florida’s  Division  of  Informa¬ 

tional  Services,  from  news  edi¬ 
tor,  Tulane  University. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Samuel  Whiting — to  adver- 
ENCE  tising  sales  staff,  Redbook  maga- 

^  zine,  from  advertising  staff, 

\L-  Ladies’  Home  Journal. 

*  »  * 

IN  Phillip  Weiner  and  Faith 

Popcorn — to  New  York  office. 
Chining  &  Cairns,  Inc.  as  art 
director  and  fashion  copywritw, 

I  respectively. 
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in  the  news 


Georgk  N.  Allen — to  assist¬ 
ant  director,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Journalism  Center;  from  Infor¬ 
mation  Officer,  USIA,  Tripoli, 


David  S.  Broder — to  political 
correspondent,  Washington 
Post,  succeeding  JULIUS  Duscha, 
who  resigned  to  become  associ¬ 
ate  director,  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity  professional  journalism 

fellowship  program. 

«  «  ♦ 

Louis  A.  Pujalet — to  general 
manager,  Hawaii  Tribune-Her¬ 
ald,  Hilo,  succeeding  Monte 
■Morrow,  who  becomes  publisher 
of  the  Hawaii  Press  News¬ 
papers,  Honolulu. 

«  *  « 

Joyce  Wilson — to  general 
news  reporter,  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Democrat  and  Chronicle,  from 
director  of  information  services, 
D’Youville  College,  Buffalo. 

*  »  * 

Loren  G.  Osborn — to  director 
of  advertising.  Concord  (N.  H.) 
Daily  Monitor,  from  advertising 
manager.  Westerly  (R.  I.)  Sun. 

*  *  * 

Edward  Y.  Hill — to  Major, 
U.S.  Air  Force,  stationed  at  the 
Pentagon.  He  is  a  former  staff 
writer,  Knoxville  News-Sentinel, 
Tenn. 

«  *  * 

Marie  A.  Pimental — to  press 
aide  for  Rhode  Island  Governor 
John  Chafee,  from  staff  writer, 
Pawtuxet  Valley  (R.  I.)  Daily 
Times,  West  Warwick. 

*  *  * 

Raymond  Chisholm — to  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Colonel,  U.S.  Army;  for¬ 
mer  newspaperman  in  Mont¬ 
pelier,  Vt. 

«  «  « 

Dana  Cook — promoted  to 
schoolboy  sports  editor,  Burling¬ 
ton  (Vt.)  Free  Press. 

*  *  * 

David  B.  Matthews — to  di¬ 
rector  of  sports  information  and 
student  activities.  University  of 
Vermont,  from  assistant  sports 
editor,  Burlington  Free  Press. 
I  ♦  *  * 

William  L.  Johnson  Jr. — to 
AP  correspondent,  Memphis, 
Tenn.  He  succeeds  Beverly  R. 
Young. 

*  ♦  * 

J.  Richard  MacMullen — to 
copy  desk,  Woonsocket  (R.  I.) 
Call,  from  Pawtucket  Times. 

*  *  « 

Howard  F.  Bennett  —  to 
chairman.  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity  Board  of  Publications, 
Evanston,  Ill.  He  is  professor 
of  business  history.  Peter  P. 
Jacobi,  associate  dean,  Medill 
School  of  Journalism,  was  also 
appointed  to  the  board. 


Ovid  Martin  —  presented 
plaque  for  “distinguished  serv¬ 
ice  to  agriculture’’  by  Missouri 
Farmers  Association  and  Mid¬ 
continent  Farmers  Association. 
He  is  agricultural  writer  for 
Associated  Press. 

*  *  « 

John  H.  Fischer  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Attwood — elected  to  board 
of  directors,  Cowles  Communi¬ 
cations,  Inc.  Fischer  is  president, 
Columbia  University  Teachers 
College;  Attwood  has  just  re^ 
joined  Cowles  as  editor-in-chief 
of  all  its  publications. 

*  * 

Janet  McCue  and  Helen 
Hottenstein — to  copyreaders, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Miss 
McCue  is  also  assistant  women’s 
editor  and  beauty  editor.  Mrs. 
Hottenstein  is  assigned  to  the 
city  room  night  staff. 

*  *  * 

William  D.  Krause — to  news 
staff,  Anniston  (Ala.)  Star. 

♦  •  * 

Joe  McFadden — to  city  editor, 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Journal, 
succeeding  Arthiir  Osgoode,  re¬ 
signed  to  take  managing  editor’s 
job  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Bill 
Thomas — to  Journal  news  staff. 
*  *  * 

Alan  Mitchell — to  publicity 
director,  Tennessee  Wesleyan 
College,  Athens,  from  sports 
staff,  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Ad¬ 
vertiser. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Phinney — to  copy  desk, 
Denver  Post,  from  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  Journal,  Denver. 

*  *  * 

Franklin  P.  Little — to  edi¬ 
tor,  Ogdensburg  (N.  Y.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  succeeding  his  father, 
Franklin  R.  Little,  who  re¬ 
tired.  Charles  W.  Kelly  re¬ 
places  him  as  managing  editor. 
*  * 

Illinois  College  Names 
News  Bureau  Director 

Monmouth,  III. 

Stephen  E.  Anderson,  educa¬ 
tion  writer  for  the  Duluth 
(Minn.)  Herald,  has  been  named 
director  of  the  news  bureau  at 
Monmouth  College. 

Anderson,  a  native  of  Boston, 
received  the  B.A.  degree  from 
Grinnell  College,  Iowa,  in  1960. 
He  was  an  editor  for  the  Deer¬ 
field  (Ill.)  Review  and  the  Hins¬ 
dale  (Ill.)  Doings  in  suburban 
Chicago  before  he  joined  the 
Duluth  Herald  staff  in  the  fall 
of  1961. 

At  Monmouth  College  Ander¬ 
son  replaces  Michael  Elliott, 
who  has  resigned  to  accept  a 
position  as  a  reporter  with  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 


George  Smith — to  assistant 
sports  editor,  Bloomington 
(Ind.)  Herald-Telephone,  from 
sports  staff,  Evansville  Sunday 
Courier  and  Press. 

*  *  * 

Leland  Tenney — to  associate 
head.  Department  of  Graphic 
Arts,  Oklahoma  State  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  Technical  Train¬ 
ing;  he  is  editor  of  the  Okemah 
Daily  Leader. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Stapleton — to  illustra¬ 
tions  editor,  W’orld  Book  En¬ 
cyclopedia  Science  Service;  Del 
Borer — to  director  of  photog¬ 
raphy. 

it^ 

Al  Kolber — to  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Monterey  Park  (Cal.)  Prog¬ 
ress  newspapers.  Charles  Cur¬ 
tis  has  been  named  city  editor. 

♦  «  * 

Dwain  Hanson  —  to  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  Evening  Tribune 
from  UPI  bureau  manager, 
Olympia,  Wash. 

*  «  « 

Claylou  Promoted 
At  Washington  Star 

Washington 

William  L.  Clayton  Jr.  has 
been  named  circulation  sales  and 
promotion  manager  of  the 
Washington  Star.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  was  announced  by  William 
G.  Merritt,  circulation  director 
of  the  newspaper. 

Clayton  was  formerly  assist¬ 
ant  promotion  director  of  the 
Star.  A  native  of  Jersey  City, 
he  was  graduated  from  St. 
Peter’s  College  there  in  1950. 
His  experience  in  the  newspaper 
field  includes  seven  years  with 
the  New  York  World  Telegram 
as  a  circulation  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  and  circulation  and  pro¬ 
motion  assignments  with  the 
Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal,  the  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.) 
Press  and  the  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin.  '' 
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What  ever 


happened  to 
that  fellow 
who  said  all 
jet  travel 
is  the  same? 


Last  trip 
he  flew  Delta! 

And  he  joined  the  happy 
group  of  travelers  who  have 
discovered  what  a  big  dif¬ 
ference  personal  attention 
can  make.  Next  trip,  sample 
Delta’s  fast,  friendly  service 
for  yourself.  You’ll  see  what 
we  mean! 


DELXA. 


the  air  line  with  the  BIG  JETS 


DAWSON:  Bolshoi  Ballerina  Ira 
Kandat  munches  on  a  tofFee  apple  and 
wears  a  policeman's  helmet  at  the 
Battersea  Fun  Fair  durin9  a  visit  of 
the  Bolshoi  Ballet  Company  to  Eng¬ 
land.  I  used  a  Nikon  F.,  105mm 

lens,  125th  at  f5-6  and  luck.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  girls  were  entering  into  the  gaiety 
and  enjoying  themselves  so  much  at 
the  fair,  they  were  so  happy  and  care¬ 
free,  that  a  routine  assignment  be¬ 
came  an  interesting  one. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Dawson  Tries 
To  Catch  ’Em 
On  the  Wing 

Ry  Rick  Frietliiiaii 


Entry  blanks  became  available 
this  month  for  the  19th  annual 
“British  Press  Pictures  of  the 
Year,”  the  major  competition  in 
England  for  news  photographers 
(See  E&P,  May  7,  1966,  page 
44). 

Carrying  the  same  prestige 
there  as  the  National  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers’  annual  “Best  Pic¬ 
tures  of  the  Year”  competition 
does  in  the  United  States,  the 
British  contest  follows  the  same 
lines  of  selection  by  categories 
and  one  “Best  Photographer  of 
the  Year,”  based  on  a  portfolio 
of  his  work. 

On  this  and  also  on  page  44 
are  some  of  the  pictures  from 
the  portfolio  of  United  Press 
International’s  Charles  Dawson, 
runner-up  last  year  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  “Best  Photographer  of  the 
Year”  competition.  (We  asked 
the  winner,  Ron  Burton,  of  the 
London  Sun,  to  send  us  some 
pictures  and  information  but 
never  heard  from  him.) 

Dawson  has  been  with  UPI 
for  21  years,  covering  assign- 
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ments  all  over  the  world,  in¬ 
cluding  five  Olympic  games.  And 
he’s  no  stranger  to  the  British 
“Best  Pictures”  awards. 

In  1956,  he  won  the  “Press 
Photographer  of  the  Year”  title. 

In  1952,  he  took  first  prize  in 
the  News  category  with  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  Queen  Elizabeth  smiling 
happily  in  her  state  coach  on 
her  way  to  open  Parliament. 

In  1950,  he  received  a  first  in 
Features  for  a  picture  of  a  polar 
bear  cuddling  her  cub. 

The  10  pictures  in  his  1965 
portfolio  show  Dawson  to  be 
highly  competent  in  all  areas  of 
news  photogrraphy  and  with  a 
good  eye  for  spotting  the  stopper 
picture. 

“I  don’t  use  any  special  tech¬ 
nique  in  covering  the  day-to-day 
events  for  UPI,”  he  told  us.  “But 
on  most  assignments  with  a  news 
angle  these  days  one  encounters 
numerous  other  photographers 
all  intent  on  getting  the  same 
shot.  “I  hate  to  get  tangled  up 
in  these  free-for-alls  and  much 
prefer  to  take  a  step  backwards 


and  fire  blind  with  the  camera 
held  over  my  head,  rather  than 
be  jostled.  This  has  paid  off  time 
and  time  again.” 

Dawson  says  he  learned  a 
lesson  early  in  his  photojournal¬ 
ism  career  from  Winston 
Churchill:  “You  must  catch  ’em 
on  the  wing.” 

Dawson  interprets  this  to 
mean  it’s  better  to  shoot  “while 
the  subject  is  on  the  move  rather 
than  wait  for  one  posed  shot, 
which,  incidentally,  may  never 
come.” 

Dawson  feels  that  as  the  years 
roll  by,  photojournalism  gets 
more  and  more  interesting. 
“Especially  now  that  the  35mm 
camera  has  come  into  its  own 
with  the  extensive  range  of  lens 
available,”  he  says.  “These  days, 
one  can  ‘reach  out’  and  grab 
pictures  which  would  have  been 
impossible  a  few  years  ago.” 

Dawson  speaks  from  experi¬ 


ence  that  goes  back  to  1932  when 
he  joined  the  Fleet  Street  Press 
Photographic  Agency  as  a  “mes¬ 
senger,  darkroom  cum  teaboy." 

In  November,  1940,  he  was 
drafted  and  spent  the  next  two 
years  with  a  heavy  anti-aircraft 
regiment.  He  was  then  trans¬ 
ferred  to  War  Office  Public  Re¬ 
lations  as  sergeant  photogra¬ 
pher,  serving  four  years  at¬ 
tached  to  frontline  units  in 
North  Africa,  Sicily  and  Italy. 

Dawson  was  wounded  during 
the  assault  on  Casino,  Italy,  and 
in  1944  was  awarded  the  British 
Empire  Medal  for  services  be¬ 
hind  enemy  lines  in  Northern 
Italy. 

In  June,  1946,  he  was,  in  his 
words,  “demobbed”  and  joined 
UPI.  Dawson  looks  back  on  the 
21  years  since  then  with  the 
wire  service  as  enjoyable  and 
exciting.  Both  adjectives  show 
through  in  his  photography. 


MORE  DAWSON  PHOTOS  ON  PAGE  44 
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We  have  nothing  against  process  cameras  for  reflected  copy.  That’s  what  they  were  made  for.  But 
for  transparencies,  we  suggest  you  take  a  good  look  at  the  Durst  G-184,  the  8x10  process  color  enlarger. 

To  begin  with,  the  G-184  was  designed  expressly  for  making  transparency  separations.  It  handles 
faster  and  easier,  requires  less  exposure  time,  and  turns  out  perceptibly  sharper  separations.  And, 
because  it  operates  vertically,  it  takes  up  less  floor  space-only  36  x  42".  Furthermore,  it  leaves 
your  process  camera  free  for  full-time  reflected  copy  or  b&w  work. 

Your  cameraman,  especially,  will  welcome  the  ease  and  speed  with  which  he  can  handle  the  G-184. 

It  provides  every  needed  facility  for  rapid  and  accurate  production:  pin-registration  transparency 
holder,  pin  registration  vacuum  board  with  punch,  turret  mounted  lenses  and  slip-out, 
drawer-type  condensers,  uniformly  brilliant  illumination. 

He  can  switch  from  35mm  to  8x  1 0  in  moments,  and  he  doesn’t 

have  to  make  a  single  change  in  his  accustomed  separation  • 

and  masking  procedure.  Moreover,  he  can  make  extreme  , 

enlargements  or  reductions  directly  without  going  through 

intermediate  steps.  ^ 

Also,  the  Durst  G-184  and  its  companion  model  G- 139  (for  ' 
transparencies  to  5x7")  are  ideally  suited  for  Kodak  direct- 
screening,  a  technique  that’s  gaining  wider  and  wider  ^ 

acceptance.  Both  units  accept  high-intensity  pulse-xenon  ^  I 

light  sources  for  this  application.  ^ 

Why  not  investigate  how  a  Durst  Process  Color  Enlarger  can 

help  you  increase  the  productivity,  quality  and  profit  of  your  ' 

operation.  Write  for  the  8-page  illustrated  brochure  hIHmB  | 

“Better  Separations— Easier  and  Faster’’. 


Okay,  if  you 
don’t  mind  a 
the  extra  I 
time  and  ^ 
cost.  N 


Ihurst  (USA)  Ino. 

Garden  City,  N.Y.  11533 


Subsidiary  of  ^renreich  Photo-Optical  Industries,  Inc. 


You  Must  Catch  ’Em  on  the  Wing 


DAWSON:  Australia's  Margaret 
Smith  wins  the  Women's  Single  Title 
at  Wimbledon.  I  used  a  Nikon  F, 
105mm  lens,  1,000th  at  f8.  For  a  shot 
such  as  this,  you  need  concentration 
in  following  your  subject  all  over  the 
court,  constantly  changing  your  dis¬ 
tance  from  15  to  30  feet  until  you 
get  your  picture. 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  42 


DAWSON:  War  and  Peace.  A  Pakistani  Army  Sherman  tank  rumbles  past  a  buggy  cart 
carrying  local  civilians  in  the  Sialkut  sector  of  the  battle  tone  during  the  India-Pakistan 
War.  I  was  traveling  along  the  road  in  a  car  when  I  saw  this  scene  and  instantly  realized 
the  contrast  it  would  show.  I  stopped,  jumped  out  and  got  one  shot  off.  This  is  an 
example  of  always  being  on  the  lookout  for  something  different.  I  used  a  Rollie,  3-5 
lens,  250th  at  fl6. 


r  7" 


DAWSON:  Caroline  Kennedy  sheds  a  tear  as  she  sits  behind  and  between  her 
mother  and  Queen  Elizabeth  at  the  unveiling  of  the  British  memorial  to  her  father, 
the  late  President  Kennedy,  at  Runnymede,  Surrey.  I  used  a  Nikon  F.,  300mm  lens, 
250th  at  f5-6.  Here  was  a  situation  where  one  had  to  make  up  his  mind  on  whom 
to  concentrate.  I  picked  Caroline  out  of  a  group  of  celebrities.  Children  are  always 
natural,  producing  shots  such  as  the  one  here. 


DAWSON:  Prince  Charles  gets  some  advice  from  hh 
father  on  the  art  of  polo  playing.  (Charles  ends^ 
up  on  the  losing  side.)  I  used  a  Nikon  F.,  300mm  lens, 
500th  at  f8.  Off-the-cuff  incidents  such  as  this  one 
are  hard  to  obtain  so  one  has  to  always  be  on  tk* 
ready,  hoping  one  will  occur.  One  must  also  outwd 
the  Prince's  personal  bodyguard  who  is  always  wash¬ 
ing  to  outwit  the  photographer  trying  to  get  members 
of  the  Royal  Family  in  awkward  situations.  In  these 
instances,  you  have  to  shoot  from  the  hip. 
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The  Hasselblad  System  has  taken  more  than  one  thousand  pictures  in 
space.  A  stripped-down,  off-the-shelf  500C  (80  mm  f/2.8  Planar  lens) 
has  been  part  of  every  manned  space  flight  since  1962.  In  four  years 
"The  System"  has  never  failed  the  astronauts.  (Hasselblad  has  a  way 
of  making  amateurs  look  good . . .  very,  very  good. ) 

The  essential  beauty  of  the  Hasselblad  is  you  get  what  you  see.  Its 
through-the-lens  2}U  x  TMk  ground-glass  viewing  and  focusing  guar¬ 
antee  precision  results.  But  the  Hasselblad  System  is  extraordinarily 
flexible,  too.  Hasselblad  offers  over  100  combinations  of  interchange¬ 
able  lenses,  camera  backs,  and  accessories  that  enable  you  to  build 
as  sophisticated  a  system  as  you'll  ever  need.  (It  was  recently  named 
allover  best  and  most  versatile  in  a  survey  of  500  pros.)  Write  for  cata¬ 
log:  Paillard  Incorporated,  1900  Lower  Road,  Linden,  New  Jersey  07036. 


That's  why  the  great  ones  take  "The  System! 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP  - 


DO  YOU  GET  IT? — Thi»  cartoon,  by  Erdogan  Oxer  of  Turkey,  won 
the  $5,000  prize  in  the  Third  International  Salon  of  Cartoons  at 
Montreal. 


Turkish 
Cartoonist 
Wins  Prize 

Montreal 

A  Turkish  cartoonist,  Erdo- 
g^an  Ozer,  won  the  grand  prize 
worth  $5,000  in  Montreal’s 
Third  International  Salon  of 
Cartoons  Aug.  10  and  the  con¬ 
troversy  over  his  selection  is 
still  going  on  here. 

“A  good  cartoon  is  one  which 
hits  its  point  squarely  and 
which  people  can  understand 
without  words,”  the  head  of 
a  three-man  jury  in  the  compe¬ 
tition  said  in  naming  Ozer  the 
winner.  The  cartoon  symbolized 
the  poor  of  the  world  who  must 
worry  about  their  stomachs  be¬ 
fore  they  worry  about  romance 
and  when  it  was  announced  as 
the  top  winner,  many  of  the 
spectators,  including  some  of 
the  press,  claimed  to  be  puz¬ 
zled. 

The  chief  complaint  was  that 
it  might  have  been  good  from 
a  professional  point  of  view 
but  too  few  people  understood 
its  meaning. 

“A  cartoon  doesn’t  necessar¬ 
ily  have  to  make  one  burst  out 
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laughing,”  Jacob  Shiloh,  who 
headed  the  jury,  maintained. 
Mr.  Shiloh,  an  Israeli  cartoon¬ 
ist,  won  the  gn*and  prize  last 
year.  “The  three  judges  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  draw¬ 
ing  is  a  clear,  humane  carica¬ 
ture  which  makes  the  point 
well,”  he  said.  “You  can  under¬ 
stand  its  meaning  from  the  car¬ 
toon  itself.” 

The  judges,  apparently  not 
too  impressed  with  the  rest  of 
the  210  cartoons  submitted, 
awarded  only  28  out  of  a  pos¬ 
sible  34  prizes.  “We  could  not 
find  enough  cartoons  worthy  of 
prizes,”  Shiloh  said. 

Canada  led  the  international 
competition  with  five  winners; 
the  United  States  had  four; 
Yugoslavia,  three;  Germany, 
Colombia,  Brazil,  Poland  and 
El  Salvador  two  each. 

Top  winners  in  each  of  the 
three  categories  were  Ed  Mc¬ 
Nally,  Montreal  Star  for  edi¬ 
torial  cartoons;  Zdenko  Blazic, 
Yugoslavia,  for  humorous  car¬ 
toons;  Henry  Laverde  Pineda, 
Colombia  for  caricatures. 

Among  the  Americans  who 
won  prizes  were  Bill  Sanders, 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star;  Frank 
Interlandi,  Los  Angeles  Times 
Syndicate;  Tom  Darey,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post,  all  with  editorial 
cartoons;  and  Bruce  Stark, 
New  York  News,  caricature. 


Sound  and  Fury 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


There  is  no  basis  for  insisting,  as  has  been  known 
to  happen,  that  blatant  should  be  limited  to  senses 
relating  to  noise,  even  though  it  derives  from  words 
meaning  to  chatter,  gossip,  bleat,  croak. 

No  current  American  dictionary  omits  to  recognize 
such  extended  senses  for  blatant  as  disagreeably 
conspicuous,  obtrusive,  or  flashy.  Nor  does  any  of  these 
dictionaries  indicate  that  the  extensions  are  anything 
less  than  standard. 

The  narrow  construction  comes,  apparently,  of 
imitating  British  usage,  for  the  Concise  Oxford  Diction¬ 
ary  and  Chamber’s  Twentieth  Century  Dictionary  both 
admit  only  the  meanings  related  to  noisy. 

I  think  a  case  can  be  made  out,  however,  that  blatant 
is  overworked,  and  is  driving  flagrant  out  of  business. 
Two  works  on  usage  bracket  these  terms  for  discussion, 
and  Chambers  says  blatant  for  flagrant  is  loose. 

Flagrant  comes  from  flaming  and  means  extremely 
conspicuous.  It  is  my  impression  that  blatant  and  flagrant 
both  suggest  their  origins  even  to  those  acquainted  with 
no  language  but  English.  Blatant,  particularly,  calls  to 
mind  blat  or  bleat. 

At  any  rate,  I  often  encounter  blatant  in  contexts 
that  make  me  wince,  and  wonder  whether  flagrant, 
or  rank,  or  gross,  or  glaring,  or  something  else  might 
not  have  been  more  suitable.  Blatant  seems  to  have 
become  the  automatic  choice,  the  blanket  term,  and 
like  all  such  it  is  tiresome. 

Consider  the  following  examples: 

“It  was  a  blatant  display  of  pleasure  for  pleasure’s 
sake.”  conspicuous? 

“And  far  too  frequently  they  are  blatantly  corrupt.” 
flagrantly? 

“In  fact,  many  cities  have  bent  over  backwards  to 
avoid  blatant  ethnic  imbalances.”  gross? 

“His  writing  was  characterized  by  blatant  contradic¬ 
tions.”  glaring? 


Wayward  Words 


The  best  explanation  I  have  seen  of  the  difference 
between  Peiping  and  Peking  appeared  in  an  article 
entitled  “China  Notes”  by  Hans  Koningsberger,  which 
was  published  in  the  New  Yorker  of  April  23,  1966: 

“By  then  [1949]  Peking  (the  name  means  “Northern 
Capital”)  had  been  rechristened  Peiping  (which  means 
“Northern  Peace”)  by  Chiang  Kai-shek,  and  the  capital 
had  been  moved  to  Nanking.  In  1949,  when  the  Com¬ 
munists  took  the  town,  they  made  it  the  capital  once 
more  and  gave  it  back  the  name  Peking.  The  United 
States  State  Department  (off  and  on)  and  most 
American  mapmakers  have  gone  on  talking  about  the 
nonexistent  town  of  Peiping  and  putting  it  in  atlases — 
an  interesting  example  of  a  nominalistic,  well-nigh  old- 
Chinese  view  of  reality.  It  is  reminiscent  of  that  Ming 
emperor  who,  instead  of  bothering  to  build  dikes, 
changed  the  name  of  a  turbulent  river  from  the  Wild 
One  to  the  Peaceful  One.  It  didn’t  help.” 
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according  to 
newspaper 

editors 

trucks  are  ‘7/i” 


Last  spring  we  surveyed  602  daily  newspaper  editors  for  your  opinions  on 
America’s  freight  transportation  system.  And  you  made  our  industry  out  to  be 
a  real  “swinger.”  An  impressive  92%  of  you  rated  the  performance  of  trucks 
as  good  to  excellent.  A  big  75%  of  you  said  the  trucking  industry  is  increas 
ing  in  importance  in  comparison  to  other  forms  of  freight  transportation. 
And  76%  of  you  said  the  trucking  industry  is  doing  all  it  can  to  meet 
the  economy’s  increasing  freight  transportation  needs.  You 
gave  as  your  reasons:  modern  equipment,  progressive 
management  and  better  service.  It  shouldn’t  sur 
prise  you  to  know  that  trucks  now  haul  75%  of 
America’s  total  freight  tonnage.  Every  year 
more  and  more  tons  of  everything  from  pulp 
to  pineapple  juice  are  swinging  over  to  trucks. 


American  International 

Trucking  Industry  Harvester 
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Papers’  Travel  Plan 
Enriches  Reporting 


Tarentum,  Pa. 

What  began  as  newspaper- 
boys’  award  trips  32  years  ago 
has  been  parlayed  by  the  New 
Kensington-Tarentum  Valley 
Daily  \ews-Daily  Dispatch  into 
“the  nation’s  most-traveled 
newspaper  organization.” 

This  38,000-circulation  daily 
has  sent  42  of  its  editors,  re¬ 
porters,  photographers  and  oth¬ 
er  key  staff  members  overseas 
as  escorts  (and  observers)  for 
its  travel  promotions.  This  does 
not  include  its  in-country  trips, 
on  which  almost  all  of  its  245 
full  and  part-time  employes 
have  acted  as  escorts  and  guides. 

These  are  the  fringe  benefits 
of  a  prosperous  travel  business 
which  grew  through  the  years. 
The  primary  objective,  says  the 
publisher  Gene  Simon,  has  been 
international  and  national  good¬ 
will  tours,  “to  make  our  readers 
the  world’s  most-traveled,  best- 
informed  and  most  social-con¬ 
scious  community.” 

Readers’  Tours 

Indeed,  the  figures  of  the 
News  &  Dispatch’s  Travel  De¬ 
partment  support  this  state¬ 
ment.  A  total  of  1,701  readers 
have  traveled  on  19  airborne 
tours  in  a  decade.  From  1934  to 
1955,  more  than  8,000  readers 
accompanied  the  newspaper’s 
in-country  trips.  High  point  of 
these  U.S.  promotions  was  a 
week-end  trip  to  New  York  and 
a  West  Point  football  game,  in 
the  days  when  railroad  facilities 
were  ample.  Two  special  train 
sections  carried  1200  readers, 
including  80  carrier  salesmen 
who  qualified  in  a  circulation 
contest.  Among  other  travel 
destinations  were  Washington, 
Chicago,  Lansing  (700  to  a  foot¬ 
ball  game),  Philadelphia,  and 
Pennsylvania  scenic  trips. 

In  1955,  growing  interest  in 
world  problems  induced  the 
newspaper  to  take  the  big  step 
to  air  travel.  It  w’as  decided  to 
make  a  “test  run”  to  the  Rose 
Bowl  before  venturing  into 
overseas  tours.  The  result  was 
gratifying — 180  readers  with 
escorts  made  this  pioneer  air 
trip. 

The  following  year,  the  first 
international  goodwill  tour  was 
announced:  six  nations  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  Nov.  10-25,  1956,  drew  208 
reser\’ations.  From  these  begin¬ 
nings,  17  other  air  tours  have 
followed  within  the  past  decade. 

Today  the  Valley  Daily  News- 
Daily  Dispatch  tours  have  cov¬ 
ered  every  continent  except 
Australia,  and  the  land  “down 


under”  is  not  being  overlooked 
in  future  considerations. 

Nor  were  in-country  trips 
neglected.  For  example,  1400 
readers  were  conducted  on  five 
separate  promotions  to  the  New 
York  World’s  Fair.  Because  rail 
coaches  were  no  longer  available 
for  large  groups,  fleets  of  de¬ 
luxe  buses  were  used. 

Through  all  of  this,  the  fringe 
benefit  of  staff  escorts  has 
zoomed  larger  in  importance. 
While  readers  were  learning 
first-hand  how’  the  rest  of  the 
world  lived.  News  &  Dispatch 
writers  and  staff  members  were 
making  on-the-spot  contacts  in 
more  than  100  capitals  and  lead¬ 
ing  cities  of  today’s  shrinking 
world.  Naturally,  they  filed 
stories,  features,  interviews  and 
air-mailed  photos  from  prac¬ 
tically  all  these  points  on  the 
globe,  until  the  newspaper  liter¬ 
ally  has  achieved  “Dateline:  The 
World;  Byline,  the  working  staff 
of  the  News  &  Dispatch.” 

Publisher’s  Interviews 

Simon’s  conception  of  world 
travel  possibilities  was  sharp¬ 
ened  in  1953.  While  on  an  ex¬ 
tended  tour  with  publishers  and 
editors,  he  was  one  of  10  jour¬ 
nalists  w’ho  accepted  an  unex¬ 
pected  opportunity  to  enter  the 
Soviet  Union — the  first  civilians 
to  pierce  the  inner  depths  of 
the  Iron  Curtain  since  World 
War  II.  Since  that  time,  he 
heads  the  list  of  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  datelines  with  49  countries 
visited.  He  has  interviewed 
heads  of  state  and  principal  of¬ 
ficials  in  many  nations  on  five 
continents. 

Multi-lingual  Walter  “Doak” 
Rutkowski,  associate  editor,  has 
filed  stories  from  many  western 
European  cities,  and  made  ex¬ 
tensive  visits  in  the  satellite 
nations  of  eastern  Europe  and 
Russia. 

George  Scheid,  director  of 
public  service  which  includes  the 
travel  department,  has  reported 
from  four  continents. 

Vatican  .4udience 

Reporter  Dan  Angeloni,  visit¬ 
ing  Italy,  arranged  through 
church  connections  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  for  a  Vatican  audience 
with  the  Pope.  He  then  visited 
and  filed  a  series  of  stories  on 
the  city  for  which  Tarentum, 
Pa.  was  named — ancient  Taren¬ 
tum,  now  Taranto  in  the  heel 
of  the  Italian  boot. 

These  and  many  other  re¬ 
porters  and  staff  members,  both 


men  and  women,  have  filed  stor¬ 
ies  from  such  cities  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Asia  and  Africa;  Sai¬ 
gon,  Rangoon,  Tokyo,  Singa¬ 
pore,  Hong  Kong,  Tapei,  Bag¬ 
dad,  Karachi,  Kuala  Lumpur, 
Bangkok,  New  Delhi,  Tehran, 
Damascus,  Beirut,  Jerusalem, 
Haifa,  Tel  Aviv,  Nikko  (Japan), 
Jaipur,  Agra,  Istanbul,  Cairo. 

Europe:  Moscow,  Leningrad, 
Tibilisi,  Sochi,  Volgograd  and 
Rostov-on-Don,  all  in  Russia; 
Warsaw,  Cracow,  West  Berlin, 
East  Berlin,  Belgrade,  Athens, 
Vienna,  Bonn,  Frankfort,  Rome, 
Paris,  London,  Amsterdam,  Hel¬ 
sinki,  Copenhagen,  Oslo,  Stock¬ 
holm,  Brussels,  Luzerne,  Milan, 
Taranto  (Tarentum),  Rhodes, 
Cyprus,  Madrid,  Toledo,  Lisbon. 

Central  America:  Guatemala 
City,  Mexico  City,  Panama  City, 
Havana. 

South  America:  Lima,  Buenos 
Aires,  Montevideo,  La  Paz,  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Caracas,  Santiago. 

Background  Stories 

None  of  these  were  casual 
visits,  in  the  role  of  a  normal 
tourist.  Besides  heads  of  gov¬ 
ernments,  mayors  and  other  of¬ 
ficials,  the  News  &  Dispatch 
writers  visited  “the  man  in  the 
street”  to  cover  every  facet  of 
background  stories.  'Their  arti¬ 
cles  also  abound  with  names  and 
experiences  of  readers  who  are 
taking  the  specific  tour,  thus 
providing  not  only  human  in¬ 
terest  for  “back  home”  con¬ 
sumption  but  converting  that  in¬ 
terest  to  future  travel. 

The  News  &  Dispatch  builds 
its  travel  business  on  two  funda¬ 
mentals:  low  price  consistent 
with  quality  and  performing 
w’hat  it  advertises. 

Out  of  this  concept  has  been 
provided  travel  experience  and 
background  for  its  staff  on  a 
level  rarely  equalled,  even  by 
the  largest  metropolitan  papers. 

More,  there  has  been  created 
a  world  consciousness,  an  inter¬ 
national  sophistication,  among 
hundreds  of  families  who  read 
the  Valley  Daily  News-Daily 
Dispatch.  Like  the  fabled  Kil- 
roy,  “they  were  here.” 

• 

Hendrik  Berns  Named 
To  Poverty  War  Post 

Hendrick  J.  Berns,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Miami  Beach 
Independent,  has  been  named 
director  of  public  information, 
Dade  County  War  on  Poverty 
Program,  which  is  carried  on  by 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Pro¬ 
gram  Inc. 

He  has  also  won  an  Ogden 
Reid  Fellowship  for  a  study  of 
Latin  America  and  a  Brother¬ 
hood  Award  from  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews. 


Paper  ^8  Age, 
Editor  *8  Courage  ' 
Cited  By  SDX 

Little  Ro(’k,  Ark. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi,  piofessional 
journalism  fraternity,  will  place 
an  historic  site  marker  at  the 
office  of  the  Arkansas  Gazette 
here  on  Sept.  15,  honoring  it  as 
the  oldest  newspaper  west  of 
the  Missi.ssippi,  and  its  editor, 

J.  N.  Heiskell,  for  .standing 
firmly  on  the  side  of  law  and 
order  during  the  nation’s  first 
school  integration  crisis  in  1958. 

Heiskell,  93,  since  1902  the 
Gazette’s  editor,  received  a  Pulit¬ 
zer  Prize  for  journalism,  a  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  special  jour-  r 
nalism  award,  and  was  made  a 
fellow  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  in 
recognition  of  his  responsible 
actions  during  the  racial  crisis. 

The  editorial  writer  for  the 
Gazette,  Harry  S.  Ashmore,  also 
won  a  Pulitzer  Prize,  marking 
the  first  time  in  the  award’s  his¬ 
tory  that  two  prizes  went  to  one 
newspaper  for  covering  the  same 
story. 

The  Gazette,  founded  in  1819 
by  William  E.  Woodruff,  is  one 
of  three  historic  sites  in  Ameri¬ 
can  journalism  to  be  marked  by 
SDX  this  year.  The  others  are 
the  site  of  the  National  Intelli¬ 
gencer,  Wasihington,  D.  C.,  and 
the  CBS  news  offices  in  New 
York  City. 

• 

Coiiiniiinity  Press 
Careers  Explained 

Washington 

“There  is  a  Career  Waiting 
for  you  With  America’s  Com¬ 
munity  Press”  describes  oppor¬ 
tunities  on  weekly  and  small 
daily  newspapers.  Prepared 
and  distributed  by  the  National 
Newspaper  Association,  the 
pamphlet  is  available  to  news¬ 
papers  to  use  in  promoting 
careers  in  community  journal¬ 
ism.  The  pamphlet  will  be  sent 
to  all  NNA  members  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  I 

It  is  written  for  the  high 
school  students  who  has  not 
chosen  his  course  of  college  or 
technical  school  study  and  who 
often  is  not  aware  of  the  many 
opportunities  in  community 
journalism.  Various  jobs — news 
reporters,  sportswriters,  edi¬ 
tors,  photographers,  circulation 
managers,  advertising  salesmen 
and  publishers — are  explained. 

Copies  of  the  pamphlet  are 
available  at  the  following 
prices:  1  to  4  copies,  free;  5  to 
25,  lOr  each ;  26  to  100,  8<  each; 

101  or  more,  5<  each  and  1000 
or  more,  At  each. 
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It’s  Q-TIPS  \  Cotton  Swabs 
It’s  Q-TIPS*\  Cotton  Balls 

Use  the  \  whole  name— 
not  just  \  half  a  name 

\ 


Please  don’t  drop  any  part  of  the  product  name.  It’s  Q-TIPS  Cotton  Swabs.  It’s  Q-TIPS  Cotton  Balls.  Use  the  whole  name  and 
not  just  half  a  name  in  each  case.  Q-TIPS  is  a  registered  trademark.  So  treat  our  trademark  gently.  Please  don’t  drop  any  part 

of  our  product  name.  Thank  you.  ®Q-TIPS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Chesebrough-Ponds  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Weekly  Sees 
Change  in 

Distribution 


NEW  PLANT — This  20,000  sq.  ft.  building  of  brick 
and  steel  construction  will  be  the  new  honfe  of  the 
Valley  Independent  in  Monessen,  Pa.  Landscaping, 


ng  and  loading  areas  anc 
Included  in  the  I  */2  acre 
urban  renewal  area. 


Newspaper  Plant  Rises 
On  Urban  Renewal  Site 


A  MILLION-DOLLAR  PROJECT  under  way  at  the 
Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun-Gazette  will  add  a  window¬ 
less,  air-conditioned  production  annex  housing  a  new 


pH 
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1  The  Weekly  Editor 

COLLECTOR’S  ITEMS 
By  Rifk  Friedman 


IOWA — The  Ogden  (Iowa) 
Reporter,  circulation  l,8o0,  re¬ 
cently  published  an  unusual 
centennial  edition.  It  was  in  the 
form  of  a  bound  tabloid  96-page 
book  featuring  a  cover  drawn 
by  a  local  man,  Marlond  Balcor. 
The  Reporter  publishes  in  a 
town  of  1,000.  Gary  Alban,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher,  a  typesetter, 
proofreader,  and  Mabel  Nair 
Brown,  who  did  the  writing,  put 
out  the  edition.  Mr.  Albans’  wife, 

*  Sharon,  sold  some  of  the  ads. 
Every  volume  of  the  Reporter, 
going  back  to  1874,  was  read 
for  research.  The  edition  was 
written  in  story  book  form.  The 
ads  were  mostly  of  historical 
value.  The  edition  contained  159 
pictures  from  over  350  that  were 
submitted  to  the  Reporter.  Mr. 
Alban  did  the  layout,  typogra¬ 
phy,  photography  and  paste-up 
with  some  help  from  his  wife. 
The  Reporter  produced  all  pages 
camera-ready  and  the  edition 
was  printed  offset  at  the  Perry 
(Iowa)  Daily  Chief. 

Two  Iowa  weeklies,  the  Lenox 
Time  Table  and  the  Mount  Ayer 
Record-News,  have  changed 
hands.  Charles  Stark,  who  an- 

*  nounced  his  retirement,  sold  the 
Time  Table  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jack  Williams.  Mr.  Williams 
formerly  was  foreman  of  job 
printing  on  the  Newton  (Iowa) 
Daily  News.  Jack  R.  Terry  has 
purchased  the  Record-News 
from  Franklin  Spurrier.  Terry 
owned  and  operated  the  Lainoni 
(Iowa)  Chronicle. 

*  *  * 

NEBRASKA— The  four  Sun 
Newspapers  of  West  Omaha, 
published  an  excellent  “School 
Days  Ahead”  supplement  Aug. 
11,  patterned  after  the  “bride 
and  groom”  supplements  used 
by  many  weeklies.  Taking  the 
theme,  “This  Omaha  Family  is 

I  Ready!”  they  had  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jack  Struyk  and  their  seven 
school-age  children  visit  the 
various  establishments  that  sell 
items  connected  with  going  back 
to  school.  Using  a  full  front 
page  tabloid  cover  picture  to 
introduce  the  Struyk  family,  the 
Sun  Newspapers  said  in  the 
caption,  “The  next  eleven  pages 
show  you  why  their  back-to- 
school  shopping  chores  proved 
so  enjoyable.  Just  turn  the  pages 
.  .  .  join  them — you’re  bound  to 
pick  up  a  lot  of  good  pointers!” 
The  Sun  Newspapers  picked  a 
lot  of  good  ad  linage,  too,  from 
the  12-page  supplement,  which 
excluding  the  cover  was  made 


up  mainly  of  35  pictures.  The 
caption  under  each  picture  iden¬ 
tified  the  merchant,  what  he  was 
selling  and  what  it  cost. 

*  * 

ILLINOIS — John  A.  Hesse, 
newspaper  supervisor  for  Young 
&  Rubicam,  New  York,  w'as 
elected  president  of  Certified 
Audit  of  Circulations  at  C-A-C’s 
recent  board  meeting  in  Chicago. 
He  succeeds  Jay  J.  Ashton,  as¬ 
sistant  products  manager  of 
Thomas  J.  Lipton  Company. 
C-A-C,  now  10  years  old,  per¬ 
forms  audits  and  certifications 
of  both  paid  and  controlled  cir¬ 
culation  newspapers.  Roger  K. 
Bailey,  national  newspaper 
buyer  for  J.  Walter  Thompson, 
Detroit,  was  elected  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  Other  officers  of  C-A-C 
include  Jules  Jacobsen,  co-pub- 
llsher.  North  Jersey  Suburban¬ 
ite,  treasurer;  and  Louis  A. 
Lerner,  Lerner  Home  News¬ 
papers  of  Chicago,  secretary. 

Irene  Hans,  society  editor  of 
the  Barrington  (Ill.)  Press  Pub¬ 
lication,  was  honored  recently 
at  a  “Irene  Hans  Recognition 
Dinner”  by  310  Barrington  area 
residents.  Some  90  organizations 
were  represented  at  the  dinner. 
Mounted  reproductions  of  first 
society  column  she  wrote  and 
her  first  by-lined  “Chatter” 
column  were  among  the  memo¬ 
rabilia  she  received.  She  was 
also  presented  a  purse  contain¬ 
ing  close  to  $500.  Miss  Hans 
started  on  the  Press  Publication 
27  years  ago. 

From  the  Southern  Illinois 
Editorial  Association  Newsletter 
by  way  of  Bish  Thompson 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Press,  comes 
this  gem:  “Anyone  who  has 
known  the  thrills,  suspense  and 
excitement  of  publishing  a 
weekly  newspaper  in  a  small 
town  can  sympathize  with  the 
unknown  Nebraska  editor  who 
included  the  following  notice  in 
his  paper  a  long  time  ago:  ‘Our 
paper  is  two  days  late  this  week 
owing  to  an  accident  to  our 
press.  When  we  started  to  run 
the  press  Wednesday  night,  as 
usual,  one  of  the  guy  ropes  gave 
way,  allowing  the  forward 
glider-fluke  to  fall  and  break  as 
it  struck  the  flunder  flopper. 
This,  of  course,  as  anyone  knows 
about  a  press  will  understand, 
left  the  gang  plank  with  only 
the  flip  flap  to  support  it,  which 
also  dropped  and  broke  off  the 
wooperchock.  This  loosened  the 
fluking  between  the  ramrod  and 
the  flibber-snatcher,  which  also 


caused  trouble.  The  report  that 
the  delay  was  caused  by  the 
over-indulgence  in  stimulants  by 
ourselves  is  a  tissue  of  false¬ 
hoods,  the  peeled  appearance  of 
our  right  eye  being  caused  by 
our  going  into  the  hatchway  of 
the  press  in  our  anxiety  to  start 
it,  and  pulling  the  coupling  pin 
after  the  slap-bank  w’as  broken, 
which  caused  the  dingus  to  rise 
up  and  welt  us  in  the  optic.  We 
expect  a  brand-new  glider-fluke 
on  the  next  train.’  ” 

*  * 

NEW  YORK— The  Westfield 
Republican  reprinted  “a  reason¬ 
able  facsimile  of  the  Republican 
frontpage  of  this  date  62  years 
ago”  on  Aug.  3,  under  the 
banner  headline  “Good  Old  Days 
Are  Here  Again!  !”  The  page 
was  in  connection  with  the  town 
merchants’  “Good  Old  Days” 
promotion  running  from  Aug.  3- 
6.  A  schedule  of  the  three-day 
event  was  printed  in  the  bottom 
right-hand  corner  of  the  page. 
The  Republican’s  regular  front 
page  ran  inside  on  page  tw’o. 

The  Frontier  Herald,  formerly 
published  in  Blasdell,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  renamed  the  Photo  News 
and  is  now  being  published  in 
Hamburg,  New  York.  The  Her¬ 
ald,  established  in  1921,  has  long 
been  identified  as  a  newspaper 
only  for  the  Village  of  Blasdell 
(pop.  1,000).  Two  years  ago, 
nine  years  after  it  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  T.  A.  Ehmke,  the 
paper  moved  its  office  to  Ham¬ 
burg  (pop.  10,000)  three  miles 
away.  Both  villages  are  in  the 
township  of  Hamburg.  The 
paper  is  printed  offset  at  the 
the  Western  New  York  Offset 
Press  Inc.,  Buffalo.  Lewis  P. 
Fons  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Photo  News,  which 
has  a  circulation  of  5,400.  For 
the  past  four  years,  Emke’s 
firm.  Frontier  Newspapers  Inc., 
has  also  published  the  controlled- 
circulation  Photo  News.  The 
name  “Photo  News”  is  now  being 
used  only  for  the  paid-circula¬ 
tion  paper.  The  firm  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  publish  a  hand-out  news¬ 
paper,  Photo  Views,  which  will 
be  mailed  third-class.  The  Photo 
News  circulation  has  been  ex¬ 
panded  to  include  the  towns  of 
Eden,  Evans,  Brant,  North 
Collins  and  Boston. 

The  Warrensburg-Lake  George 
News  has  offered  to  publish  pic¬ 
tures  of  area  babies,  “no  strings 
attached.”  An  expert  children’s 
photographer  has  been  hired  to 
take  the  pictures  at  the  news¬ 
paper’s  expense.  Parents  do  not 
have  to  be  subscribers  of  the 
weekly  nor  are  they  obligated  to 
purchase  prints. 

*  *  « 

MISSOURI  -The  St.  Louis 
Amerieam.,  an  offset  Negro  news¬ 
paper,  has  a  unique  way  of 
playing  up  crime  news.  It  re¬ 


verses  the  plate  on  a  full  tabloid 
page  so  the  print  comes  up 
white  on  a  background  black. 
Slugged  at  the  top  is  “Crime,  the 
Dark  Side.”  The  one  ad,  in  the 
lower  right-hand  corner,  printed 
regular  black  on  white,  is  for 
a  “qualified  bondsman,”  day  or 
night. 

*  *  * 

LONDON — A  new  tabloid 
weekly  newspaper  for  Ameri¬ 
cans,  the  American,  has  been 
launched  in  Britain.  It  features 
a  special  center  pull-out  travel 
section  in  addition  to  United 
States  news  coverage  in  the  area 
of  business,  travel  and  entertain¬ 
ment. 

The  Editor  is  Donald  Wayne, 
Wayne  Publications  Ltd.,  50 
Lincolns  Inn  Fields,  London. 

• 

New  Weboffset 
Weekly  Bows 

Augusta,  Ga. 

The  Augusta  News,  a  new 
weekly  began  publication  here 
(Aug.  3)  with  a  30,000  guar¬ 
anteed  circulation. 

Robert  C.  McCarthy  is  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  Esther  Young  Me- 
wihsen  is  editor. 

On  its  masthead,  the  News 
proclaimed  itself  as  an  Inde¬ 
pendent-Conservative  news¬ 
paper. 

Mrs.  Mewihsen,  a  native  of 
Augusta,  gained  her  newspaper 
experience  on  the  Augusta 
Chronicle,  Atlanta  Constitution, 
and  the  Miami  Daily  News.  She 
has  also  edited  weeklies. 

McCarthy,  a  native  of  Okla¬ 
homa,  lived  in  Augusta  for  more 
than  10  years.  A  retired  Army 
major,  he  only  recently  entered 
the  publishing  field.  His  first 
venture  was  the  Augusta  Maga¬ 
zine,  a  quarterly  in  color  which 
began  publication  in  January. 

The  News  is  a  12-page  news¬ 
paper  and  is  published  Wednes¬ 
day. 

It  is  being  printed  offset  in 
eight-column  format.  Plans  for 
the  future  include  color. 

• 

Arbitrator  Voids 
Copy  Boy  Dismissal 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Reinstatement  of  a  copy  boy 
fired  for  growing  a  beard  has 
been  ordered  in  an  arbitration 
niling  between  the  Newspaper 
Guild  and  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press. 

The  order  stated  that  19-year- 
old  James  Majorus  must  be  rein¬ 
stated  with  full  back  pay  (and 
full  beard).  Chairman  Philip 
Neville  said  that  the  company 
had  promulgated  no  rule  against 
wearing  beards,  and  that  Ma¬ 
jorus’  refusal  to  obey  “a  single 
order  to  one  employe”  was  not 
just  and  sufficient  cause  for 
dismissal. 
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Uncle  Alvin  Comic 
Has  Suspense,  Fun 


By  Ray  Erwin 

Adventure  plus  humor  is  the 
unusual  combination  that  makes 
up  the  story  of  a  new  daily 
newspaper  comic  strip. 

The  cartoon:  “Uncle  Alvin.” 

The  cartoonist:  Robert  C. 
Sherry. 

The  format:  Six  comic  strips 
a  week. 

The  release:  Sept.  12. 

The  distributor:  General  Fea¬ 
tures  Corporation. 

“Uncle  Alvin”  promises  fast- 
mov'ing  action  and  a  story  line 
with  a  lot  of  suspense,  yet  the 
principal  character  manages  to 
extricate  himself  from  fantastic 
situations  without  bloodshed  or 
fatal  disasters. 

Three  Years’  IR'ork 

“We  have  been  working  with 
Bob  Sherry  in  the  development 


...S£CA(/Se  WHILE  THAT 
DELIGHTEUL  DISH  WAS  SHOWEHING 
ME  WITH  KISSES  OE  \ 

GHATITUDE,  I  SAW  ALL  /  ^  \ 

SIX  OE  'EM  AE-EOKM  I 
AIVD  CMA/KE  SACK  ^ 

Ar  FULL  SPEED...  > 


of  ‘Uncle  Alvin’  for  three  years 
and  feel  now  that  the  strip  has 
all  the  ingredients  for  successful 
readership,”  explained  S.  George 
Little,  president  of  General  Fea¬ 
tures.  “We  wanted  it  to  be 
humorous  and  also  adventurous, 
suspenseful  and  exciting,  minus 
the  blood,  which  the  public  has 
inflicted  on  it  in  real  life.  Fan¬ 
tasy,  in  the  correct  proportion, 
under  the  guiding  hand  of  a 
knowledgeable  creator,  can  do 
wonders  in  entertaining  people 
and  capturing  the  interest  of 
young  and  old.” 

Bill  Thomas,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  General  Features,  said 
the  pattern  agreed  upon  is  to 
have  a  cl  iff  hanger  situation  each 
day  with  a  new  setting  every 
week  and  a  completely  new  epi¬ 
sode  every  four  weeks.  This  for¬ 
mula  is  designed  to  keep  up  a 
fast  pace  for  younger  readers. 

Constant  Change 

The  leading  character  gets  in¬ 
volved  with  such  divergent 


<  mm- 

Robert  C.  Sherry 

things  and  people  as  tigers, 
movie  stars,  sharks,  mermaids, 
shipwrecks,  whales,  sunken 
treasure,  scuba  divers,  yachts, 
baseball,  producers.  South  Sea 
island  beauties,  cannibals,  vol¬ 
canoes,  gorillas,  racing  cars  and 
Tombstone  Island. 

Bob  Sherry,  now  in  his  mid¬ 
forties,  has  spent  most  of  his 
life  assisting  with  or  producing 
comic  strips  involving  adven¬ 
ture,  sports  and  humor.  He  and 
his  wife,  Mary,  and  their  sons, 
Robert,  19,  and  Richard,  21,  live 
in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Bob  was  a 
Navy  pilot  in  World  War  II  and 
he  flew  the  House  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  around  the 
world,  the  only  such  global  flight 
ever  conducted  by  the  Navy. 

“I  think  we  have  found  the 
answer  to  the  type  of  comic  strip 
that  will  have  high  readership 
among  all  types  and  ages  of 
people,”  said  Sherry.  “We  are 
not  limited  by  technical  and 
physical  equipment  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  ideas  for  newspaper  pub¬ 
lication.  We  have  tried  to  set  up 
a  completely  new  idea  in  comic 
strip  entertainment  that  gives 
me  a  freer  hand  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  main  character.” 

*  *  * 

New  Manager 

Daniel  Levant  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  Syndi¬ 
cate  Department  of  the  book 
publishing  firm  of  Doubleday  & 
Co.  Mr.  Levant  joined  Double¬ 
day  in  1964.  The  Syndicate  De¬ 
partment  condenses  and  serial¬ 
izes  books  for  newspaper  publi¬ 
cation. 


BeetleBailey 
Fails  Again 
ToMakePFC 


Beetle  Bailey,  the  G.  1.  comic 
strip  character  who  appears  in 
more  than  1,000  newspapers,  is 
in  the  news  again.  Now,  it’s  the 
U.S.  Marines  serving  in  Viet 
Nam  who  are  demanding  that 
the  Army’s  worst  buck  private 
be  elevated  to  Private  First 
Class. 

In  a  hand-written  letter  signed 
by  41  other  Viet-based  Marines, 
Cpl.  Larry  Raymer,  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  wrote  cartoonist  Mort 
Walker  from  halfway  around 
the  world,  urging  a  stripe  for 
Beetle.  Calling  the  comic  strip 
helpful  to  all  in  Viet  Nam,  Ray¬ 
mer  declared:  “We  are  very 
happy  each  and  every  time  we 
see  an  old  newspaper  with  Pvt. 
Bailey  as  the  star. 

“We  don’t  hold  it  against  Pvt. 
Bailey  for  being  a  ‘doggie’,”  he 
continued.  “We  as  Marines,  feel 
Beetle  should  receive  a  promo¬ 
tion.  He  undoubtedly  has  the 
time  in  grade,  despite  the  trouble 
he  gets  himself  into.” 

An  Old  Slorj- 

It’s  not  the  first  time  that 
Beetle  has  had  servicemen  buck¬ 
ing  for  his  promotion.  Walker 
regularly  receives  fan  mail  from 
individual  G.  I.’s  who  feel  Bailey 
has  been  without  honor  too  long. 
And  in  1960,  most  of  the  country 
thought  the  hero  of  Camp 
Swampy  would  make  it  when  50 
soldiers  at  Headquarters  Com¬ 
pany,  Fort  Carson,  Colo., 
ranging  from  privates  to  ser¬ 
geants,  petitioned  Walker  for 
that  single  stripe  for  their  hero. 
At  that  time.  Walker  said,  “I 
can’t  do  anything  about  it  right 
now,  particularly  since  ‘Sarge’ 
has  said  that  Beetle  couldn’t 
lead  a  Cub  Scout  to  a  candy 
store.” 

Civilians  and  men  in  uniform 
alike  feel  strongly  about  this 
gawky,  irreverent  yardbird  but 
in  1954  a  global  wave  of  indig¬ 
nation  made  headlines  when 
someone — never  fully  identified 
— decided  to  eliminate  him  from 
the  Tokyo  edition  of  Stars  and 
Stripes  because  the  strip  al¬ 
legedly  poked  too  much  fun  at 
the  brass.  Troops  in  the  Korean 
Theater  screamed  in  protest. 
Powers-that-be  tried  to  keep  the 
story  quiet,  but  news  services 
and  news  magazines  spread  it 
around  the  world.  Mail  poured 
in  and  the  Pentagon  hurriedly 
disclaimed  any  connection  with 
the  deed.  But  the  “breaking”  of 
Beetle  proved  to  be  the  making 
of  him;  from  then  on  his  oonu- 
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larity  soared  phenomenally  until 
today,  15  years  after  the  incep- 
tion  of  the  strip,  it  is  second 
only  to  Chic  Ytoung’s  “Blondie” 
in  worldwide  popularity. 

CliungrIe$>K  Oiaracter 

After  receiving  the  urgent 
plea  from  the  Marines  in  Viet 
Nam,  Walker  gave  serious  con¬ 
sideration  to  a  promotion  for 
Beetle  who  has  been  called,  “the 
sour  note  in  Secretary  Mc¬ 
Namara’s  band.”  But  Mort 
finally  has  decided  to  continue 
Bailey  as  a  permanent  private 
because,  he  says,  “in  this  age  of 
rapid  change,  something  has  to 
be  constant.” 

Walker  explained  his  view¬ 
point  in  a  letter  to  the  Marines: 

“It  is  always  gratifying  to  an 
artist  to  have  people  worry 
about  the  characters  he  has 
created.  It  shows  he  has 
breathed  some  life  into  the  ink 
and  paper  he  uses. 

“As  gratified  as  I  am,  how¬ 
ever,  I  can’t  bring  myself  to 
comply  w'ith  your  request  to  give 
poor  old  Beetle  a  stripe.  He  rep¬ 
resents  all  of  us  w'ho  are  ...  or 
ever  have  been  ...  at  the  very 
bottom  of  the  power  structure. 
To  promote  him  would  deprive 
those  millions  of  privates,  stock 
clerks  and  laborers  of  their 
spokesman.  (The  one  with  the 
squeaky  voice.)  The  minute 
Beetle  puts  on  a  stripe  he  goes 
over  to  the  ‘enemy.’  I’d  rather 
see  him  draw  to  an  inside 
straight  than  see  him  accept  a 
promotion. 

“I  want  to  thank  all  you  great 
guys  for  your  concern  over  such 
a  trivial  matter  when  you  are 
faced  with  so  many  grave  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  Viet  Nam.  All 
of  us  .  .  .  from  Pvt.  Bailey  to 
President  Johnson  .  .  .  are  in¬ 
debted  to  you  for  your  sacri¬ 
fices.  I’m  sorry  you  don’t  get  to 
see  my  comic  strip  regularly 
over  there.  It  might  help  in 
some  small  way  to  lighten  your 
spirits.  God  be  with  you.” 


Unusual  Fan  Letter 

Zack  Mosley,  creator  of 
“Smilin’  Jack,”  received  a  fan 
letter  from  the  Smithsonian  In¬ 
stitution,  praising  his  resource¬ 
fulness  and  fertile  imagination. 
The  Institution  noted  that  the 
Deadly  Witch-Beam  gun  which 
appeared  as  a  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  in  the  ad¬ 
venture  strip  Avas  almost  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  government’s 
Baker-Dunn  satellite  tracking 
camera. 

In  a  reply  thanking  the  Insti¬ 
tution,  Mosley  explained  that 
prior  to  the  Witch-Beam  epi¬ 
sode,  he  had  done  some  research 
regarding  missiles  and  had 
amassed  a  large  file  of  unusual 
cameras  and  weapons. 
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SYNDICATES 

NEA  ‘Young  Living’ 
Page  Lures  Teeners 


the  first  real  television  genera¬ 
tion — the  kids  born  from  1948 
on — will  continue  the  pattern. 
That  obviously  is  why  we  are 
going  after  young  readers.” 

«  * 

Flyingi  Saucers 
Book  Serialized 


A  weekly  “Young  Living  ’66” 
page  of  youth  features  will  be 
provided  its  member  newspapers 
without  extra  cost  by  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association. 

The  fact  that  more  than  40 
percent  of  the  population  is  now 
under  25  and  the  fact  that  news¬ 
papers  feel  a  growing  necessity 
to  attract  and  hold  young 
readers  led  NEA  to  many 
months  of  research  and  study 
of  proposed  features. 

Three  Features 

The  three  new  features  com¬ 
prising  the  “Young  Living”  page 
are: 

1)  “Youth  Beat:  The  National 
Report  on  What’s  Happening.” 
This  column  is  written  in  infor¬ 
mal,  “news  letter”  style,  pro¬ 
viding  news  and  service  infor¬ 
mation  about  fashions,  fads, 
music,  schools  and  colleges, 
sports  and  hobbies.  It’s  signed: 
“The  Editors.” 

2)  “Wheeling  It.”  This  is  a 
car  and  cycle  column,  written 
by  Robert  Cochnar,  NEA  auto¬ 
motive  news  editor,  and  Dave 
Burgin,  NEA  motor  sports 
authority.  Standard  and  sports 
cars,  hot  rods  and  motorcycles 
share  the  spotlight. 

3)  “Report  From  the  Cam¬ 
pus.”  This  feature  undertakes 
to  report  w^hat  college  students 
are  doing,  thinking  about  and 
playing  at.  Student  involvement 
in  silly  pranks  or  in  the  serious 
business  of  civil  rights  and  the 
draft  will  be  covered.  Most  of 
these  reports  will  be  written  by 
the  staff  of  Moderator,  which 
calls  itself  “The  National  Maga¬ 
zine  for  Leading  Students.” 

It  was  felt  that  these  particu¬ 
lar  features  are  of  a  type  that 
individual  newspapers  could  not 
easily  write  locally  for  lack  of 
staff,  time  and  resources. 


Ray  Cromley  and  the  new  di¬ 
mension  for  newspapers  of 
reader  service  projects.  We  want 
all  our  features  to  put  the  stamp 
of  today  on  any  newspaper.  We 
hope  newspapers  take  advantage 
of  an  ever-renewing  service  for 
what  must  be  an  ever-renewing 
medium.” 

Youth  Bait 

It’s  the  belief  of  Boyd  Lewis, 
president  and  editor  of  NEA, 
and  of  Mr.  Metz  that  young 
readers  cannot  be  attracted  to 
newspapers  by  comics  and  sports 
alone,  but  that  authentic  cover¬ 
age  of  their  specialized  interests 
must  be  made  in  specialized  col¬ 
umns.  Some  of  the  NEA  reader 
service  booklets  are  aimed  at 
young  readers  such  as  “30  Days 
to  Better  Grades”  and  “The 
Word  Power  Way  to  Success” 
and  special  editorial  series  such 
as  “Getting  Into  College”  and 
“Coping  With  College.” 

“Available  research  indicates 
that  Americans  are  liecoming 
newspaper  buyers  at  the  same 
rate  they  have  in  the  past  and 
at  about  the  same  age — the  early 
to  middle  twenties,”  said  Mr. 
Metz.  “This  is  the  time  when 
they  start  settling  down,  setting 
up  their  own  households. 

“It’s  still  too  early,  of  course, 
to  get  information  on  whether 


Currently  high  on  all  of  the 
nation’s  non-fiction  best-seller 
lists,  the  book,  “Flying  Saucers 
— Serious  Business”  by  Frank 
Edwards,  will  be  serialized  in 
10  installments  for  release  start¬ 
ing  Oct.  16  by  King  Features. 

Although  the  book  is  now  in 
its  sixth  printing,  there  has  been 
as  yet  no  magazine  serialization 
of  the  Edwards  volume  which 
reviewers  have  declared  the 
most  persuasive  of  all  writing 
on  Unidentified  Flying  Objects. 

Ten  photographic  illustrations 
will  be  available  in  mat-form 
and  photoprint  to  accompany 
the  KFS  release,  which  will  total 
about  13,000  words.  “Flying 
Saucers — Serious  Business”  is 
published  by  Lyle  Stuart,  Inc. 

WORKING*MOTHERS 

A  series  of  12  newspaper 
articles,  based  on  the  book,  “So 
You  Want  To  Be  A  Working!” 
(McGraw-Hill)  is  being  dis¬ 
tributed  by  Newsday  Specials 
for  release,  beginning  Sept.  11. 

The  series  shows  how  nine 
million  American  women  suc¬ 
ceed  at  the  triple  job  of  wife, 
mother  and  money-maker.  Lois 
Benjamin,  a  senior  editor  of  the 
Ladies  Home  Journal  (and, 
needless  to  say,  a  working 
mother),  has  researched  and 
written  the  book  and  articles. 


‘Edit  Young’ 


“  ‘Young  Living’  is  the  latest 
— and  not  the  last — product  of 
a  basic  NEA  philosophy,  ‘edit 
young,’  ”  observed  Robert  Roy 
Metz,  executive  editor.  “This 
doesn’t  mean  we  ignore  the  in¬ 
terests  of  older  readers  or  that 
we  throw  aw-ay  the  still  vital 
traditions  of  our  service. 

“But  that  philosophy  does 
underline  the  needle-sharp  pen 
of  Jim  Berry,  the  hard  realism 
of  Tom  Tiede,  the  slick  line  and 
wit  of  ‘Eek  &  Meek’  and  ‘The 
Bom  Loser,’  the  fresh  Washing¬ 
ton  voices  of  Bruce  Biossat  and 


RELIGION  AIDED — Boyd  Lewis,  president  and  editor  of  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association  (left),  receives  from  Dr,  Charles  J.  Turck, 
vicepresident  of  the  Laymen's  National  Committee,  an  interfaith 
religious  educational  organization,  a  scroll  in  appreciation  of  NEA's 
support  of  National  Bible  Week  and  other  programs  of  the  group. 
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Ron  Nessen,  in  Hospital, 
Contemplates  War  Ordeal 


Publisher -Vet  Reports  War 


San  Francisco 

Charles  L.  Gould,  publisher  of 
the  San  Francinco  Exatniner, 
launched  an  immediate  series  of 
daily  editorial  page  reports  on 
today’s  war  on  his  return  from 
six  weeks  in  Viet  Nam. 

Brief  notes  taken  while  tour¬ 
ing  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  war-tom  country  while  on  a 
14  to  20-hour  daily  schedule 
were  used  in  writing  the  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  publisher  who  has 
been  on  active  duty  in  two  wars. 

His  reports  received  a  rare 
preview  even  before  being  writ¬ 
ten.  This  came  from  William 
Randolph  Hearst  Jr.,  who  com¬ 
mented  on  Gould’s  unusual  per¬ 
spective  as  newsman  and  Naval 
officer,  in  his  Editor’s  Report. 

Actually  Gould  did  not  have 
opportunity  to  write  any  copy 
during  his  period  of  duty. 

Visits  with  every  branch  of 
military,  obseiwations  from  ship, 
riverboat,  helicopter  and  war¬ 
planes  as  well  as  duty  at  the 
front  comprise  the  background 
of  his  reports. 

His  activities  in  the  battle 
area  as  a  Captain  in  the  Naval 
Reser\’e  included  being  hoisted 
from  a  destroyer’s  deck  to  a 
helicopter  at  the  tail-end  of  a 
typhoon  as  well  as  such  missions 
as  Operation  Hastings  with  the 
Marines. 

Enemy  positions  were  viewed 
from  the  air,  afoot  and  also 
from  riverboats,  junks  and  as¬ 
sault  craft. 

Gould’s  goal  was  to  inspect 


every  phase  of  activity  in  every 
possible  nook,  cranny  and  area 
of  conflict  and  civic  action,  he 
explained.  The  series  is  avail¬ 
able  for  use  without  charge  to 
newspapers  everywhere. 

This  was  the  third  war  to 
come  under  Gould’s  personal 
scrutiny. 

The  publisher’s  World  War  II 
duty  included  command  of  the 
U.S.S.  Hammann  and  of  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  destroyer  escorts.  He 
volunteered  for  Korea  and  flew 
directly  into  the  Far  East  to  be¬ 
come  commanding  officer  of  the 
Navy’s  Combat  Camera  Units. 

As  his  Viet  Nam  series  devel¬ 
oped  the  publisher  lauded  the 
fighting  men  of  today  as  even 
more  outstanding  than  the  su¬ 
perb  troops  of  World  War  II 
and  Korea,  and  explained  why. 

His  observations  included  Sai¬ 
gon  hovels  and  palaces,  Ameri¬ 
can  military  aid  and  military 
might  alike.  Correcting  widely 
disseminated  viewpoints,  Gould 
is  optimistic  on  the  way  the  war 
is  going.  He  views  Viet  Nam  as 
a  land  of  great  promise.  And 
he  reported  walking  100  blocks 
in  Saigon  did  not  result  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  “come  on”  by  a  Vietnamese 
girl. 

His  editorial  page  observa¬ 
tions  mesh  with  the  newspaper’s 
reports  from  Guy  Wright,  staff 
veteran  of  successive  Viet  tours; 
Jack  Doughty,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  now  in  the  war  zone, 
and  a  series  by  Hearst  Newspa¬ 
pers  correspondents. 


Washington 

Ron  Nessen,  >fBC  News  cor¬ 
respondent,  is  recovering  from  a 
chest  wound  inflicted  by  a  hand 
grenade  in  South  Vietnam,  but 
he  has  undergone  some  unset¬ 
tling  moments. 

“I  feel  much  better  and  much 
relieved,”  he  said  recently  at 
Walter  Reed  Hospital  here.  “I 
was  worried  for  a  while  that  I 
might  not  get  back  the  full  ca¬ 
pacity  of  my  left  lung,  but  with 
exercises  and  therapy  I’ve  got¬ 
ten  back  98  percent  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  lung  power.  You  need  lung 
power  and  breathing  control  on 
the  air,  you  know’.” 

He  hopes  to  be  back  at  w’ork 
at  NBC  sometime  in  September 
and  is  looking  forward  to  going 
on  a  lecture  tour  w’ith  other 
NBC  correspondents  Oct.  3-11. 
The  tour  w’as  arranged  long  be¬ 
fore  he  was  wounded.  He  had 
been  due  back  in  the  United 
States  for  vacation,  having  been 
in  Vietnam  since  September, 
1965. 

“People  have  treated  me  won¬ 
derfully  since  I  w’as  wounded,” 
Nessen  said.  “The  military  took 
great  care  of  me.  The  Air  Force 
arranged  to  send  me  back  on 
one  of  their  C-141s,  a  plane 
made  up  of  litters  and  seats.  I 
W’as  the  only  American  civilian 
on  the  flight.  Since  then.  I’ve 
really  gotten  the  VIP  treat¬ 
ment.” 

On  an  Anniversary 

Nessens’  ordeal  began  July  12. 
It  W’as  the  anniversary  of  the 
101st  Airborne  Division’s  ar¬ 
rival  in  Vietnam.  They  were  in 
the  central  highlands  and  it  w’as 
the  rainy  season.  “They  w’ere  a 
prime  target  of  the  Viet  Cong,” 
Nessen  said.  He  decided  to  ac¬ 
company  a  patrol  of  soldiers 
using  guerrilla  tactics  near  Dak- 
to.  The  group  consisted  of  30 
men,  half  from  the  Airborne, 
the  others  “tiger  men”  (so  call¬ 
ed  because  of  their  striped  cam¬ 
ouflage  uniforms). 

“I’d  had  a  couple  of  little 
rules  for  myself  to  stay  alive, 
and  not  going  on  small  patrols 
was  one  of  them,”  Nessen  re¬ 
called.  “It’s  too  dangerous  and 
the  action  you  get  on  film  isn’t 
necessarily  representative 
enough  of  w’hat  is  going  on  to 
make  a  good  story.  But  I  was 
enthusiastic  about  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  101st,  so  I  w’ent.” 

With  Nessen  for  NBC  w’ere 
sound  engineer  Tony  Mitchell, 
w’ho  W’as  covering  his  second 
story,  and  cameraman  Peter 
Boultw’ood,  W’ho  had  been  in 
“some  very  close  scrapes”  w’ith 


Nessen  before,  covering  the 
Buddhists’  riots  in  Da  Nang  and 
Hue.  (“It’s  more  dangerous  on 
the  streets  than  in  the  jungle,” 
Nessen  said.) 

“The  patrol  went  dow’n  a  trail 
believed  to  be  Viet  Cong,”  Nes¬ 
sen  recalled.  “We  came  to  a 
stream  and  some  of  the  men 
wanted  to  fill  their  canteens. 
The  sergeant  said,  ‘OK,  but  let’s 
fire  into  the  bushes  first,  just  in 
case  the  enemy  is  here.’  I  w’as 
watching  as  the  men  fired 
across  the  stream  and  I  noticed 
branches  moving  in  the  trees  op¬ 
posite,  as  if  someone  w’as  firing 
back. 

“At  fir.st  I  thought  I’d  just 
been  hit  by  a  stone  or  something. 
There  w’as  no  blood  on  my  fa¬ 
tigue  tunic,  but  when  I  looked 
inside,  my  undershirt  w’as  all 
bloody.  There  was  no  medic 
along  on  this  patrol,  so  they  ra¬ 
dioed  back  to  the  base  camp  and 
a  medic  ran  more  than  half  a 
mile.  Ran  all  the  way. 

“A  colonel  came  down  in  a 
chopper  and  landed  in  the  high 
elephant  grass.  He  picked  me 
un  and  took  me  to  the  field  hos¬ 
pital  at  Dak-to.  It  felt  as  if  I 
were  going  to  sleep  very  gent¬ 
ly.” 

Siliiulion  Is  C'.hansed 

Nessen  was  taken  to  the  87th 
Evacuation  Hosnital,  w’here  X- 
rays  disclosed  his  left  lung  had 
collapsed.  The  lung  w’as  filled 
W’ith  blood  and  the  decision  w’as 
made  to  operate  immediately. 
The  next  day  Nessen  w’as  flow’n 
to  Oui  Nhon  and  a  w’eek  or  so 
later  to  Siagon. 

Although  Ais  tour  of  duty  in 
Vietnam  w’as  supposed  to  be 
only  tw’o  an^  a  half  months, 
Nessen  gladlj’j  accepted  the  as¬ 
signment  to  remain  there 
longer.  “It’s  aVreat  new’s  story 
— the  biggest  6ne  in  the  w’orld,” 
he  said.  “Now’  I  find  myself 
thinking,  ‘What  could  possibly 
be  as  interesting^’  Everything 
else  is  likely  to  be  an  anticli¬ 
max.” 

“The  w’ar  changed  drastically 
during  my  stay.”  he  said.  “There 
W’ere  only  40,000  American 
troops  at  first — now’  they  are 
talking  about  400,000.  The  w’ar 
is  getting  harder  to  cover.  The 
military  is  keeping  a  tighter 
rein  on  newsmen  and  you  have 
to  depend  on  them  for  transpor¬ 
tation.  Things  used  to  be  more 
informal.  I  knew’  all  the  com¬ 
manding  officers  and  could  hitch 
a  ride  to  where  the  action  was. 
Now’  there  are  full  Army  divi¬ 
sions  involved  and  television  can 
cover  only  a  piece  of  the  w’ar.” 


California  Papers 
Schedule  New  Plant 

Costa  Mesa,  Cal. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
the  Orange  Const  Daily  Pilot 
have  filed  building  plans  for 
construction  of  a  newspaper 
plant  here  to  house  the  produc¬ 
tion  facilities  for  both  papers. 

The  three-unit  complex  of  one- 
story  buildings  will  cover  98,000 
square  feet.  It  will  be  situated 
on  a  10-acre  site  fronting  on 
Sunflow’er  Street  in  the  Seger- 
strom  Industrial  District. 

The  plan  will  contain  sepa¬ 
rate  editorial  and  business  offices 
for  each  paper  and  common 
production  facilities.  The  Daily 
Pilot  is  published  by  the  Orange 
Coast  Publishing  Co.,  a  wholly- 
ow’ned  subsidiary  of  the  Times- 
Mirror  Co. 

The  Orange  County  section  of 
the  Times  has  been  produced  in 
Santa  Ana  and  printed  in  the 
Times  home  plant  in  L.A.,  while 
the  Pilot  occupies  a  complete 
plant  considerably  enlarged 
after  purchase  by  the  Times. 

The  Pilot  produces  seven  daily 
sections  in  south  Orange  County, 


while  the  Times  publishes  a 
separate  section  Thursday  and 
Sunday  and  two  to  four  pages 
of  county  new’s  on  w’eekdays. 

• 

Chattanooga  Papers’ 
Promotion  Mgr.  Named 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Ruth  S.  Golden,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Walter  Stamper  as  pro¬ 
motion  manager  for  the  Chatta¬ 
nooga  Times  and  its  new’  eve¬ 
ning  companion,  the  Chatta¬ 
nooga  Post,  w’hich  bows  Aug.  29. 

Stamper,  a  native  of  Chatta¬ 
nooga  and  an  advertising  man 
for  25  years,  has  been  commer¬ 
cial  manager  of  radio  station 
WPAO  for  15  years.  He  studied 
at  the  University  of  Florida. 

Additional  appointments  in 
the  advertising  department  were 
announced  by  Ed  Danforth,  ad¬ 
vertising  director.  He  said  Ben 
Seessel,  national  ad  manager  of 
the  Times  for  22  years,  will  be 
assistant  advertising  director. 

Charles  V.  White  w’ill  be  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager  and 
Neil  Van  Every  will  be  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager. 
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I  ^Jack^  Knight 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

Q.  There  are  constant  rumors 
that  the  Herald  would  some  day 
like  to  buy  the  News.  Would 
you? 

A.  The  Herald  would  not  like 
to  buy  the  News,  because  I  be¬ 
lieve  it’s  very  important,  cer¬ 
tainly  in  a  city  of  this  size,  to 
have  two  strong  editorial  voices. 
Second  place,  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  the  Department  of 
Justice  would  approve  such  a 
transaction.  I  have  some  cities 
where  we  have  the  only  paper — 
it  isn’t  alw'ays  plea.sant  to  be 
the  only  S.O.B.  in  town. 

(Note:  This  conversation  oc- 
^  curred  before  the  Herald  and 
News  signed  a  mutual  business 
operation  agreement.) 

Q.  How  do  you  respond  to  this, 
that  the  Herald  is  not  a  voice 
that  tells  the  news,  but  a  paper 
that  desires  to  make  the  news; 
to  elect  its  people  and  to  change 
to  a  form  of  government  it 
likes? 

A.  I  think  this  is  an  un¬ 
worthy  assertion.  There  was  a 
time  in  the  Herald’s  career  when 
we  tended  to  be,  I  think,  overly 
suspicious  of  civic  leaders  who 
might  have  had  their  fingers  in 
other  commercial  ventures,  and 
I  thought  this  was  a  sort  of 
cynicism  that  I  didn’t  agree 
with.  I  felt  that  we  should  be 
I  for  all  of  the  things  that  are 
good  for  our  community  and 
would  develop  the  community, 
and  if  your  reference  is  to  Metro 
government,  we  favored  that 
because  we  think  this  is  the 
logical  concept  of  government 
for  an  area  such  as  this.  Now, 
as  far  as  any  downtown  influ¬ 
ence  on  me,  there  is  none.  I’m  not 
obligated  to  anyone,  to  any  poli¬ 
tical  party,  to  any  bankers  or 
politicians  or  leaders.  I’m  just 
Knight. 

Power  in  Journalism 

Q.  What — or  how — would  you 
define,  Mr.  Knight,  power,  as  it 
relates  to  journalism? 

I  A.  I  think  that  depends  on 
the  exercise  of  power.  If  you’re 
thinking  of  this  in  a  political 
line,  there’s  no  question  that 
politicians  do  seek  your  endorse¬ 
ments.  And  when  they  fail  to 
get  them,  they  often  run  for 
editors,  but  I  can’t  say  that 
we’ve  had  a  successive  score  of 
wins.  We  win  some  and  we  lose 
some,  but  our  philosophy  is  that 
we  ought  to,  and  we  all  make 
mistakes,  but  our  philosophy  is 
to  support  the  men  that  we  con¬ 
sider  best  qualified  for  public 
office.  If  they  win,  fine.  If  they 
don’t,  they  just  haven’t  won. 

Q.  How  do  you  keep  a  paper 
that  is  successful,  how  do  you 
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keep  it  going?  How  do  you  keep 
it  from  getting  into  a  fat  cat 
kind  of  approach? 

A.  This  is  the  driving  form 
and  the  restlessness  that  has 
helped  create  our  whole  situa¬ 
tion.  I  very  often  say,  in  my 
judgment,  for  the  last  three 
months  the  Herald  hasn’t  been 
as  aggressive  and  as  lively  and 
as  investigative  as  it  ought  to 
be.  And,  w’hat’s  wrong?  Let’s 
get  moving. 

Q.  Do  you  have  to  do  that 
often? 

A.  Well,  I  have  to  do  it.  Every 
editor  has  to  do  this.  City  edi¬ 
tors,  managing  editors,  every¬ 
body  understands  this  philoso¬ 
phy.  That’s  why  I  think  our 
papers  are  always  exciting. 
That’s  w’hy  I  think  they  alw’ays 
grow. 

Q.  Television,  I  keep  hearing 
that  newspapers  can’t  have  a 
scoop  anymore.  A  headline 
doesn’t  surprise  people. 

The  New  York  PapiTs 

A.  Let’s  talk  about  that  a 
little.  Start  with  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  which  has 
always  been  a  good  paper,  but 
it  wasn’t  getting  anywhere.  It 
was  a  little  New  York  Times. 
So,  when  John  Denson  went 
there  he  changed  this  concept. 
How  well  it  worked  I  don’t  know. 
It’s  not  reflected  in  the  circula¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  back  to 
my  old  paper,  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  where  Larry  Fanning  in¬ 
troduced  the  daily  news  maga¬ 
zine  concept.  That  fell  flat.  For 
instance,  he’d  have  three  men  in 
Selma  at  one  time,  but  no  one 
in  Phoenix,  Arizona  on  Stonny 
McNonnal’s  suicide.  This  was 
a  big  story  in  Chicago.  You  can 
imagine  which  story  they  read. 
So  I  don’t  think  we  change,  I 
think  we  evolve.  We  progress, 
but  I’ve  never  edited  a  paper 
where  we  suddenly  said,  well, 
this  concept  is  wrong.  Let’s 
change  this  into  something  else. 
We  question  everything  we  do. 
Analyze  it,  try  to  improve  on  it, 
innovate,  introduce  new  ideas 
on  stories  that  require  back¬ 
ground  that  should  be  printed. 

Q.  But  you  couldn’t  say  spe¬ 
cifically  that  television,  in  and 
of  itself,  has  changed  news¬ 
papers. 

A.  I  think  if  we  go  back  to  the 
days  when  I  began  or  when  tele¬ 
vision  and  even  radio  was  not  in 
existence,  you  felt  that  if  you 
printed  all  of  the  international 
news  or  such  elements  as  you 
were  able  to,  and  you  had  good 
state  news  and  local  coverage, 
and  a  front  page  with  about  35 
stories  on  it,  and  that  was  a 
good  newspaper.  That  certainly 
has  changed.  We  now  go  more 
into  background  and  depth.  I 
think  the  mistake  that  was  made 
in  Chicago  was  they  tried  to  go 
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into  depth  in  five  or  six  stories 
the  same  day.  It  needed  to  be 
absorbed.  I  believe  strongly  in 
the  investigative  reporting  or 
you  can  call  it  auditing  govern¬ 
ment,  and  under  my  editorship, 
I  don’t  want  to  appear  immodest, 
but  under  my  editorship  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  the  Free 
Press  and  the  Herald,  we  won 
14  Pulitzer  Prizes,  including 
three  for  public  service. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  television 
as  a  competitor? 

A.  It  is  a  competitor  for  the 
advertising  revenue,  of  course, 
but  I  don’t  think  that  television 
has  much  to  do  with  the  sale  of 
newspapers. 

Q.  Not  at  all? 

A.  I  don’t  think  so.  We  keep 
growing,  that’s  all  I  know. 

Q.  Why  are  newspapers  de¬ 
creasing  around  the  country? 

A.  I  think  there  are  several 
reasons.  The  Hearst  Press  w'as 
an  anachronism.  I  think  the 
formulas  employed  by  the 
Hearst  Press  until  a  few  years 
ago  were  the  formulas  that 
worked  successfully  in  the  20’s 
before. 

Q.  Yellow? 

A.  Well,  I  wouldn’t  say  yellow, 
but  depending  upon  sensation, 
titillation,  whatever  term  you 
might  use.  But  I  think  as  more 
people  have  gone  to  school,  and 
since  we  have  had  freer  com¬ 
munication  through  all  media, 
and  people  are  better  informed, 
that  the  Hearst  concept,  while 
it  may  have  been  extremely  suc¬ 
cessful  at  one  time,  is  no  longer 
valid.  That’s  the  Hearst  side. 
On  the  other  side,  the  reasons 
why  there  are  fewer  newspapers 
in  a  great  many  cities  is  plain 
economics.  They  don’t  want  to 
go  out  of  business.  No  man 
wants  to  sell  out  to  a  competitor 
necessarily.  They  don’t  like  to 
give  up  the  conduct  of  the  paper, 
but  with  the  increasing  cost  and 
the  continued  amount  all  the 
time,  there  just  haven’t  been 
enough  dollars  for  some  of  them 
to  exist. 

I'he  Best  Kind  of  C.onipelitur 

Q.  The  Fort  Lauderdale  News, 
owned  by  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
Are  they  a  rough  competitor? 

A.  They  are  very  strong  com¬ 
petitors.  And  having  been  in 
competition  with  them  for  15 
years  in  Chicago,  I  can  attest  to 
that.  But  they’re  also  pros.  And 
I  would  rather  deal  with  a  rug¬ 
ged  competitor  who  is  a  profes¬ 
sional  than  a  competitor  who 
doesn’t  know  what  he’s  doing. 

Q.  How  important  is  the  col¬ 
umnist? 

A.  You’re  talking  about  a  good 
local  columnist.  This  always  has 
a  very  high  rating.  Now  if 
you’re  talking  about  syndicated 
columnists,  this  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  true.  They  come  and  go. 


Some  of  them  are  widely  read 
and  others  are  not,  because  it’s 
impossible  for  any  man  who 
writes  five  days  a  week  to  do  a 
good  column  every  day  of  the 
week. 

Q.  John  S.  Knight  has  been 
accused  of  being  anti-union. 
You’re  a  politician,  and  you 
want  the  endorsement  of  the 
John  S.  Knight  paper.  You’d 
better  vote  down  the  line 
against  Reuther  and  Meany,  be¬ 
cause  Knight  has  been  hurt  by 
unions  and  he  has  a  thing — I’ve 
heard  this — about  unions.  I’ve 
heard  it  said  in  this  community 
that  certain  Congressmen  have 
almost  kind  of  veered  from  what 
would  be  the  normal  pattern  of 
their  vote  to  strike  an  anti¬ 
union  vote  because  of  the  Her¬ 
ald.  Fair  charge? 

A.  I  think  it’s  an  unfair 
charge.  We  presently  have  three 
union  contracts  at  the  Herald; 
engravers,  stereotypers  and 
mailroom.  About  15  years  ago 
the  pressmen  got  their  Christmas 
bonus  and  walked  out,  and  they 
haven’t  returned  since. 

Q.  They’re  still  on  strike, 
technically,  aren’t  they? 

A.  I  don’t  think  so.  But  I’ve 
21  contracts  in  Detroit  w’ith  14 
unions,  I  have  contracts  in 
Akron,  Charlotte,  Tallahassee, 

Altitude  Towurd  Unions 

Q.  What  is  your  position  con¬ 
cerning  trade  unions? 

A.  My  position  concerning 
trade  unions  is  that  I  feel  that 
trade  union  leaders  have  been 
backward  in  their  approach  to 
the  technological  century.  Auto¬ 
mation  is  not  new,  technological 
progress  has  been  going  on  for 
a  great  many  years,  but  sud¬ 
denly  automation  has  become  a 
great  evil.  You  mentioned  Mr. 
Reuther.  I  consider  Mr.  Reuther 
to  be  the  nearest  thing  to  a  labor 
statesman  in  this  country,  and 
Mr.  Reuther  does  not,  in  fact, 
oppose  technological  progress. 
The  trades  union,  the  printing 
trades  unions,  still  think  in 
terms  of  when  the  teletype  came 
in,  that  43,000  Morse  operators 
were  displaced.  They  would  not 
have  it  be  that  way.  Fact  is  that 
things  change  and  in  order  to 
compete  in  any  industry  you 
have  to  modernize  your  plant. 
One  of  the  difficulties  in  New 
York  is  that,  with  the  exception 
of  two  papers,  maybe  three,  they 
have  disgraceful  plants.  They’ve 
never  put  the  money  back  into 
their  plants  to  modernize  them. 
They’re  far  behind  the  country 
in  color.  These  things  have  to 
happen  if  we’re  going  to  be  able 
to  compete  with  other  media. 

Q.  What  would  you  do,  if 
John  S.  Knight  were  the  head 
of  a  union  and  a  newspaper  says 
to  you — now  we  can  produce  this 

(Continued  on  page  56) 
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Vack*  Knight 

(Continued  from  page  55) 

paper,  we’re  spending  a  fortune 
to  produce  this  paper  now  in  the 
union  wages,  now  we  can 
actually — we  have  600  employes, 
we  can  have  300  employes  and 
turn  out  a  better  paper — we  can 
pay  those  300  more  than  they’re 
getting  now  and  we  don’t  need 
600.  What  would  you  do  if  you 
were  the  head  of  the  union 
when  you’re  faced  with  300  peo¬ 
ple  out  of  work? 

A.  Actually,  successful,  well 
managed  organizations  never 
reduce  employment.  In  1962  the 
Herald  had  1150  employes.  In 
’66  it  will  hav'e  better  than  1400 
employes.  We  never  let  anyone 
go.  In  fact,  in  all  of  our  con¬ 
tract  dealings,  we  say  that  no 
one  who  presently  works  here 
will  be  displaced;  that  this  will 
be  handled  through  a  training — 
by  resignation  or  death  or  any¬ 
thing  else. 

Q.  How  long  was  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  struck? 

A.  One  hundred  thirty-four 
days.  But  this  was  silly.  For 
instance,  this  began  with  an 
argument  over  the  number  of 
men  to  man  a  press,  and  they 
were  pretty  adamant  about  this. 
So  we  had  a  strike  for  134  days, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  134  days, 
the  union  got  exactly  nothing. 
And  very  recently,  the  head  of 
the  union  who  conducted  the 
strike  was  in  my  office.  We  had 
lunch  together  and  discussed 
this.  And  he  would  admit,  as  he 
did  to  me,  that  under  a  certain 
amount  of  irresponsibility  in 
negotiations,  that  if  one  union 
gets  something  then  the  other 
would  like  to  improve  upon  it, 
he  thought  this  might  be  cor¬ 
rected  simply  by  a  labor  counsel 
where  they  can  exchange  views. 
Not  make  demands  so  ridiculous 
that  it  would  throw  all  collective 
bargaining  away. 

Opposes  Viel  Nam  Policy 

Q.  Mr.  Knight,  with  your  posi¬ 
tion  rather  clear  in  Viet  Nam, 
are  you  a  pacifist? 

A.  I’m  more  inclined  in  that 
direction  than  I  was,  but  no.  The 
answer  would  be  no.  I  argued 
very  strongly  for  prompt  inter¬ 
vention  in  Cuba  at  the  time  of 
the  Cuban  affair,  because  I 
thought  Cuba  was  within  our 
direct  sphere  of  influence.  I  op¬ 
posed  our  policy  in  Viet  Nam 
beginning  as  far  back  as  1954, 
because  it  seemed  to  me  at  that 
time  that  the  involvement  would 
only  increase  and  grow  and 
grow,  with  no  definite  objective 
ever  to  be  attained. 

Q.  What  has  happened,  I 
wonder,  to  you  since  you  began 
the  series  of  articles  opposing 


our  position  in  Viet  Nam  and 
taking  a  position,  even  though 
you  are  not  one  to  walk  in  the 
street  with  signs,  but  a  position 
that  has  been  quoted  by  people 
who  do  walk  on  the  street  with 
signs,  and  others.  Dr.  Spock 
has  quoted  you  in  Washington. 
Others  have  stood  up,  the  Peace 
Center  here  in  Miami  has  ap¬ 
plauded  you  and  now  they’ve 
got  a  new  hero.  I  wonder  if 
some  of  your  old  friends  in  the 
political  vein  have  kind  of 
turned  on  you  in  shock  with 
this  kind  of  position  that  you’re 
taking? 

A.  I  don’t  have  friends  in  the 
political  sense.  That  is,  I  have 
no  philosophical  friends.  Of 
course  I  have  friends,  and  I 
might  dine  with  them,  play  golf 
with  a  senator,  something  of 
this  soi  t,  but  I’ve  always  tried  to 
be  fiercely  independent,  and  I 
don’t  mean  in  an  objectionable 
way,  but  I  study  and  analyze 
and  I  try  to  write  what  I  believe. 

Q.  Have  you  received  any  mail 
from  extreme  right  wing  ele¬ 
ments? 

A.  Oh  yes.  But  not  an  ava¬ 
lanche.  I  get  50-75  letters  on  this 
a  day.  Alx>ut  80  percent  of  them 
are  in  agreement.  But  I  answer 
all  these  letters. 

‘Complelely  Unpredictable' 

Q.  John  S.  Knight,  are  you  a 
Conservative,  a  Liberal,  a 
Moderate? 

A.  My  father  was  a  Georgia 
Democrat  and  when  he  came  to 
Akron  he  found  that  the  paper 
that  was  available  was  a  Repub¬ 
lican  newspaper.  So  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  man,  he  managed  to  change 
his  philosophy  sufficiently  to  en¬ 
able  him  to  conduct  the  paper. 
But  he  did  this  gradually.  He 
became  a  Bull  Mooser  in  1912 
and  then  in  later  years  he  was 
elected  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  but  he  was  an 
instinctive  rebel  and  he  found 
Congress  very  impressive.  So  he 
immediately  ran  for  Governor. 
Having  been  associated  with 
him  in  those  years,  and  noting 
the  type  of  people  who  sur¬ 
rounded  him  in  politics,  I 
achieved  a  great  distaste  for  the 
thought  of  ever  running  for 
public  office  although  he  encour¬ 
aged  me  to  do  this.  I’ve  tried  to 
be  independent.  Perhaps,  one 
man  described  me  as  a  Prolecon, 
a  man  who  is  progressive  in  the 
sense  of  making  forward  ad¬ 
vances,  a  liberal  in  the  field  of 
human  relations,  and  conserva¬ 
tive  in  the  sense  of  preserving 
true  values.  So  I  have  no  strong 
affiliations.  I  get  letters  occa¬ 
sionally  saying — what  would  we 
expect  of  you,  you’re  a  black 
Republican.  I  have  pointed  out 
that  under  my  editorship  I  have 
supported  for  public  office, 
ranging  from  a  commission 


member,  a  councilman,  or  an 
alderman,  and  President,  more 
than  one  thousand  Democrats, 
and  they  include  men  like  Adlai 
Stevenson  for  Governor  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  Emily  Taft  Douglas  and 
Prentiss  Brown  of  Michigan, 
Murray  Van  Wagener  for 
Governor  of  Michigan,  Frank 
Lausche  for  Governor  of  Ohio, 
and  Mike  DeSalle,  as  ojie  of  the 
two  editors  in  Ohio  that  sup¬ 
ported  Mike  DeSalle  for  Gov¬ 
ernor.  And  I  .supported  Lyndon 
Johnson. 

Q.  Then  we  can’t  tag  a  label? 

A.  You  can’t  type  me  because, 
as  the  late  Claire  Hoffman  of 
Michigan  said  when  asked  about 
me,  well  I  can’t  read  him.  He’s 
completely  unpredictable. 

• 

John  S.  Adams  Dies 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

John  S.  Adams,  59,  publisher 
of  the  Atlantic  City  Prens  from 
Jan.  16,  1956  to  July  1,  1964, 
died  Aug.  23  at  his  home  here. 
He  came  here  in  1951  when  the 
Atlantic  City  Press  and  the 
Evening  Union  were  sold  to  Hol¬ 
land  Adams  and  associates  of 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  by  Albert  J. 
Feyl,  Francis  E.  Croasdale,  and 
Paul  J.  O’Neill  Jr.  He  became 
publisher  on  Jan.  16,  1956  and 
in  January  1963  he  became  pres¬ 
ident  of  Press  Publishing  Co., 
replacing  his  brother,  Holland. 
When  the  Press  Publishing  Co. 
sold  the  Press  holdings  to  the 
Abarta  Corp.,  owned  by  Holland 
Adams’  three  sons-in-law,  he 
resigned. 

• 

James  A.  Guthrie  Dies 

San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

James  A.  Guthrie,  editor 
emeritus  and  board  chairman 
of  the  Sun  Company,  publisher 
of  the  San  Bernardino  Sun- 
Telegram,  died  Aug.  23.  He 
served  60  years  on  his  news¬ 
paper,  starting  as  a  school  re¬ 
porter.  Among  his  civic  activi¬ 
ties  were  seven  terms  as  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  Highway  Commissioner. 
His  son,  James  K.  Guthrie,  is 
publisher  of  the  newspapers. 

• 

Fulton  Lewis  Jr. 

Washington 

Fulton  Lewis  Jr.,  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  columnist  and 
radio  commentator,  died  of  a 
heart  attack  Aug.  21  after  a  two 
month  illness.  He  was  63.  A 
native  of  Washington,  he  began 
as  a  reporter  for  the  old  Wash¬ 
ington  Herald.  He  became  city 
editor,  sports  editor  and  society 
editor.  Between  1928  and  the 
late  1930’s  he  worked  for  Uni¬ 
versal  Service  and  International 
News  Service  until  he  began 
working  for  the  Mutual  Broad¬ 
casting  System. 

EDITOR  a:  PU 


Strike  Prelude 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

admitted  issuing  a  press  release 
that  indicated  the  only  issue  was 
recognizing  the  union  as  the 
collective  bargaining  unit  for 
employes.  Lancon  also  testified 
that  D’Aquin  told  employes  he 
would  not  abide  by  an  NLRB 
election,  but  that  in  a  signed 
statement  given  an  NLRB  in¬ 
vestigator  that  Lancon  did  not 
make  this  charge. 

•  D’Aquin  was  called  to  the 
stand  after  most  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  witnesses  w’ere  called. 
Hugh  Sherman,  publisher  of  the 
Lake  Charles  American  Press, 
had  been  summoned  by  Barker 
and  verified  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  employes  of  his  newspaper 
had  volunteered  to  go  to  work 
on  a  temporary  basis  at  the 
Daily  Advertiser. 

During  the  first  day  of  his 
testimony,  D’Aquin  reported 
that  some  of  the  employes  who 
stayed  on  the  job,  or  who  came 
in  as  replacements,  were  the 
targets  of  threats,  abusive  lan¬ 
guage  and  even  dead  cats.  One 
man  from  the  Natchez,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  area  had  his  life  threat¬ 
ened  and  w'hen  the  man’s  wife 
received  harassing  phone  calls, 
the  FBI  was  called  in. 

D’Aquin,  w'ho  has  accumulated 
two  notebooks  of  alleged  inci¬ 
dents  against  the  paper  or  its 
employes,  claimed  that  a  widow 
with  19  years  service  on  the 
paper  had  been  told  she  would 
be  squeezed  out  of  her  job  unless 
she  joined  the  union.  He  also 
stated  that  the  pension-hospital¬ 
ization  program  had  been  under 
study  and  was  in  the  planning 
stage  as  early  as  July,  1964. 

Before  the  NLRB  hearing 
closed  D’Aquin  declared  that 
Saltarrelli  on  Thanksgiving  Day 
by  phone  and  on  strike  day  in 
the  plant  in  person  had 
threatened  to  close  down  the 
Daily  Advertiser  unless  he 
recognized  the  union.  When  the 
men  met  face  to  face  the  general 
manager  said  he  suggested  an 
election,  “the  American  way.” 

He  said  that  Saltarrelli,  in 
turning  down  the  offer  of  an 
NLRB  election,  answered  that 
the  labor  relations  board  was 
just  another  government  agency 
designed  for  lawyers  to  earn 
nice  fees,  and  that  an  NLRB 
election  would  be  too  long. 
D’Aquin  also  denied  the  allega¬ 
tion  that  he  had  stated  he  would 
not  abide  by  the  findings  of  an 
NLRB-supervised  election. 

•  Gros,  the  Thomson  person¬ 
nel  manager,  corroborated 

D’Aquin’s  testimony  on  the  time 
and  circumstances  when  the 
pension-hospitalization  insur¬ 
ance  program  began. 
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Field  Buys  Poller’s 
UHF  in  Milwaukee 

Chicago 

Sterling:  (Red)  Quinlan,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Field  Communications 
Corporation,  announced  this 
week  that  the  company  has 
signed  an  agreement  under 
which  Lou  Poller  has  trans¬ 
ferred  his  construction  permit 
for  UHF  television  channel  24 
in  Milwaukee  to  the  Field 
organization.  Financial  terms  of 
the  agreement  were  not  dis¬ 
closed. 

“We  hope  to  have  approval 
from  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  liefore  the  end 
of  this  year,”  Quinlan  said.  “Our 
air  target  date  is  late  1967  or 
early  1968.” 

Field  Communications  Corpo¬ 
ration  in  January  of  this  year 
announced  it  would  file  for  UHF 
channel  30  in  Milwaukee.  The 
new  agreement  eliminates  the 
need  for  such  filing. 

Lou  Poller,  a  banker  and  re¬ 
tired  broadcaster  who  now  lives 


in  Florida,  operated  WCAN 
radio  and  WCAN-TV  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  for  three  years. 

In  Chicago,  Field  Communi¬ 
cations  Corporation  operates 
UHF  station  WFLD,  channel 
32.  The  station  has  been  on  the 
air  since  Jan.  4,  1966. 

• 

Graphic  Arts  Unions 
Agree  To  Merge 

Two  international  graphic 
arts  unions  have  agreed  to 
merge,  subject  to  membership 
approval. 

The  executive  boards  of  the 
Lithographers  and  Photoen¬ 
gravers  International,  and  the 
International  Stereotypers  and 
Electrotypers  Union,  announced 
agreement  on  terms,  Aug.  15. 

The  new  union  would  be  called 
the  Graphic  Arts  International 
Union,  and  would  join  the  51,000 
members  of  the  Lithographers 
Union  and  the  13,000  members 
of  the  Stereotypers. 

The  two  unions  began  discus¬ 
sions  in  June,  1965, 
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Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


AN.NOUNCEMENT.S 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

DEAN  SELLEHS  sells  Ariz.  and  west¬ 
ern  papers.  625  E.  Main,  Mesa,  Ariz., 
85201.  Phone  (AC  602)  964-2431. 

The  DIAL  Aprency,  1503  Nazareth,  Kal¬ 
amazoo,  Mich.  Ph:  (AC  616)  .349-7422 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker" 

If  you  are  not  receiv¬ 
ing  our  daily  news¬ 
paper  offerings,  please 
write  fully  today.  We 
have  daily  availabili¬ 
ties  for  qualified  cli¬ 
ents! 

JACK  L.  STOLL 

And  Associates 
6381  Hollywood  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles,  Calif,,  90028 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it*a  the  per- 
Mnality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
sellms:. 

^  LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

SALES  -  PURCHASES  -  APPRAISALS 
Publishers  Service,  334  Jefferson  Bldg., 
Greensboro.  N.  C.  27401 

negotiators  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads- 
aen,  Ala.,  36902.  Phone  546-3357. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
T.  5.'.’^  Newspapers  Properties 
w.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 


.\>NOUNr>EMENT.S 

!  Newspaper  Brokers 

j  VERNON  V.  PAINE 

I  Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
i  899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif.  91712 

R.  K.  T.  LARSON  &  ASSOCIATES. 
Inc.,  more  than  75  years  working  e.x- 
Iierience  in  fast-growing  Zone  3  daiiy 
and  weekly  newspapers.  911  Westover 
Ave.,  Norfolk.  Va.  23507  Dial  (703) 
627-7097  or  64.3-7816. 

WESTERN  DAILIES.  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim.  Calif.  (AC  714)  533-1361. 

THROUGH  OBSERVANCE  of  max¬ 
imum  security  and  extra  transfer  serv¬ 
ices,  Newspaper  Service  Company,  Inc., 
has  lieen  chosen  to  handie  saies  of 
many  of  the  South’s  better  newspaiiers. 
P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker. 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  Dunedin,  na.. 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
PHONE:  AC  (813)  733-2966 

"Weekly  Paper!" 

“Once  In  A  Lifetime”  opening  in 
rapidly  expanding  Vermont  town. 
Available  until  Sept.  1  only!  Estab. 
Dver  75  years.  Successful.  Unique  op¬ 
portunity  for  expansion.  Beautiful 
area.  “Live"  rather  than  “exist.” 
tl  10,000.  $50,000  cash.  Phone  today. 
STROUT  REALTY,  Green  Mountain 
j  Place.  Middlebury,  Vt.  (802)  388-2100. 

I  COUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLY— Chart  Area 
2.  Exclusive  territory.  Long  estab¬ 
lished,  with  outstanding  record  profit¬ 
able  operation.  Offset,  letterpress.  Fine 
potential.  4,500-plu8  circulation.  Rare 
opportunity  for  experienced  newspaper¬ 
man.  Terms  if  you  qualify.  Box  2499, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  and  job 
(  printing  equipment.  Priced  to  sell ! 
j  The  Emmons  Leader,  Emmons,  Minne- 
I  sota  56029. 


I  ANNOUNCEMENTS  | 

I  Newspapers  For  Sale 

CALIFORNIA  NEWSPAPERS 
Long  establishetl  paid  circuiation  news- 
pa|>er  group  serving  siiecialized  state¬ 
wide  reader  interest  fiei<l.  Well  equippeil 
modern  plant  including  rotary  press. 

I  Vaiuabie  real  estate.  (Circulation  reve¬ 
nue  over  $160,000.00  and  ativertising 
I  over  $275,000.00  this  year.  Profitable. 

'  An  unusual  challenge  with  reai  poten¬ 
tial  for  growth  without  additional  cap- 
j  ital  investment.  Price  $350,000.00  on 
negotiabie  terms. 

TWINING  &  COMPANY 
I  770  Welch  Road  Area  C<Mle  415 

j  Palo  Alto,  California  321-3834 

;  COUNTY  SEAT  EXCLUSIVE  $185,000 
I  with  building;  seii  whole,  or  partner¬ 
ship  interest  and  option  full  ownership ; 
tell  about  yourself.  Wayne  Peterson. 
214  Natl.  Bldg.,  Moorhead.  Minn. 

IN  GROWING  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 
Northwestern  Washington  —  $40,000 
gross,  growing  area,  exclusive.  $55,000 
price  includes  unusually  fine  building. 
Eastern  Oregon — Publisher’s  net  in 
I  iKtcket  averages  better  than  $16,000 
i  annually.  Exclusive,  excellent  town. 
Price  including  gootl  building  $73,000. 
Western  Washington — Equipperl  for 
lH)th  off-set  and  letterpress :  grossing 
around  $65,000,  should  do  much  more. 
Only  newspaper  4000  population  town. 
Priced  at  $65,000. 

Eastern  Washington  Death  of  pub-  | 
Usher  requires  imme<liate  sale  old  es-  i 
tablishe<l  weekly  and  job  shop.  Very  I 
little  money  down  demanderl.  Ideal  for 
I  couple  wanting  to  get  starterl — can 
make  far  letter  than  salary  here.  I 
Average  $14,000  gross,  $12,000,  very  | 
easy  terms. 

Western  Oregon — Not  far  from  Oregon 
coast.  Grossing  more  than  $35,000. 

I  Price  including  building  $.35,000. 

I  Have  others  listerl.  What  do  you  want? 

I  Write  Harris  Ellsworth.  Lirense<l  ! 
I  Bkr..  Box  .509.  Roseburg.  Oreg.,  97470. 

FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE— New  York 
I  suburban  weeklies  in  fast-expanding 
I  area  65-milea  from  N.Y.C.  Box  2526, 
i  E<litor  &  Publi.sher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Business  Opportunities 

SOUTHEASTERN  OFFSET  WEEKLY 
(3,000)  publisher  neetls  working  part¬ 
ner — growing  fast.  Investment  depends 
on  individuais  quaiifications.  Send  re¬ 
sume.  Bo.x  2517,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPiai  WANTED  in 
exchange  for  impressive  Lake  George 
motorlodge,  restaurant.  Box  402. 
Hague,  New  York,  12836 

Public  Notice 


Information  wantetl  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of 

MONTE  W.  STEPHENS 

Works  as  advertising  telephone  solici¬ 
tor.  Age  35,  deep  voice,  impaired  left 
arm.  Would  publisher  hiring  this  man 
write  Box  2547,  E<iitor  &  Publisher. 

P.R.  Firm  U  anted 

WANT  TO  BUY  into  small,  struggling 
PR  firm.  Zone  2  or  1.  Box  2501,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Engraving 


eSQ.  INCHES  J 

ruiSH  mounted] 

iUcitih  foo  OUR  -A 
FREE  PRICE  LIST  ’ 


St  ARTWORK 

■T  Fbri.ESS!* 


MAJOR  INTEREST  in  expanclinj;  New 
EnjrlancI  weekly  o|>eration  with  jroocl 
plant,  top  potential.  $35,000.  Business'' 
advertisinjf  talent  helpful.  Speed  essen* 
tial.  Box  2521,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Netcspapers  Wanted 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED  $200M  gross 
up.  Confidential.  Phil  Turner,  1545  N. 
Wilcox  Ave.,  Hollywood,  Calif.  90028. 


WILL  BUY  OR  LEASE  New  Mexico 
or  Texas  daily  or  weekly.  Box  853. 
Plainview,  Texas,  79072. 

EXPERIENCED  offset  publisher,  .39, 
seeks  smnil  daily  or  large  weekly  with 
near-term  daily  potential  grossing 
$250M  up.  Chart  Area  9.  Will  per¬ 
sonally  assume  management  after  sub¬ 
stantial  down  payment.  Replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Fre<l  Stannard.  1336  La 
Granada  Dr.,  ’Thousand  ()aks,  Calif., 
91.360. 


I  lie  S.Sfh ST.. BOX  1135- PADUCAH  KY.1 


Features  Available 

BOOKS— BOOKS— BOOKS 
Have  your  own  book  reviewer  at  a 
negligible  cost.  Three  reviews  of  cur¬ 
rent  books  before  release.  Charge  based 
on  circulation.  All  major  publishers  re¬ 
viewed.  Write  for  sample  column. 

BEALTX  ARTS  CRITICS 
P.O.  Box  742 

Bakersfield,  California,  93302 
HUMOROUS 

Weekiy  humorous  “Advice”  column. 
Low  Society  column  and  humorous 
Poet’s  Corner,  all  for  $100  week.  Free 
samples.  Write  Funnybone  Features, 
7830  Ivory,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  6.3111. 


[BOOSTS  AD  LIHAGE  t  CmULATlOH!] 

P^RirTFo^WTr' ■ 
r  FREE  TViyfflVJ 

I  924  LINCOLN  Rd',  MIAMI  BEACH,  FLaTI 
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Business  Opportunities 

OWN  YOUR  OWN  BUSINESS 
DOUBLE  YOUR  INCOME  -f 

Only  extremely  sales-minde<l,  talente<l 
individuals  or  progressive  business  men 
should  read  this  ad.  We  offer  a  fran¬ 
chise  in  a  county  to  publish  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  tabloid  size  newspaper.  The 
advertising  market  available  is  the  hot¬ 
test  in  the  country  to<lay.  Franchise  en¬ 
tails  supervision,  management,  fea¬ 
tures,  layout,  printing,  etc.  Other 
newspa|)er  account  procurement  as¬ 
sistance  will  also  be  supplied.  The  cost 
of  the  franchises  are  determine*!  on  a 
county  basis  in  accordance  with  the 
formula  for  the  market  which  is  avail¬ 
able.  Approximately  $20,000  down,  bal¬ 
ance  finance*!  over  a  short  peri*xl  of 
years.  Other  matters  incident  to  the 
franchise  wiil  l>e  discusse*!  upon  inter¬ 
view  with  the  principals.  Reply  to  Box 
2444,  E«litor  &  Publisher, 


BIG  NEWSPAPERS  use  Handy  Fillers. 
They  come  heade*l  and  save  time.  P.  O. 
Box  5451,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  94101. 

Newspaper  Printing 

NEWSPAPER  PLANT:  11  Linos:  40- 
page  press;  has  time  open  for  more 
tabloid  or  stan*lard  newspapers.  Nor¬ 
man  Adair.  Moreau  Publ.,  Box  545, 
Orange.  N.  J.  (AC  201)  OR  4-8000. 

ROTARY  press  time.  Boston  area :  also 
composition.  (AC  617)  843-2937. 


Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— 'TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y,  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


quipment  Msrt 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  ryiS  BIG  MARKET- PL ACi 


Cnmptising  Room 

PHOTON  cold  type  installation 
replaces  Intertype  composing  room 

FOR  SALE: 

Vandercook  05  press  #15066 
Hamilton  steel  type  and  galley  cabinets 
K  Elrod  No.  633-E,  molds 
Reid  Intertype  racks 
Intertype  split  90  ch.  mags. 

Hammond  Ben  FVanklin  saws 
Intertype  Matrices — 

Century  12,  14,  18,  24  pt. 

Rugged  Black  with  Italic  14,  18,  24  pt. 
Vogue  Condensed  Light  &  Bold  8.  10, 
12  pt. 

DeLuxe  Condensed  Light  &  Bold  #1, 
#2,  #3,  #4.  6  pt. 

Cairo  Light  and  Bold  6.  8,  10,  12,  14 
pt. 

Century  Light  and  Bold  4  pt. 

Vogue  Oblique  Light  &  Bold  6,  8,  10, 
12  pt. 

Gothic  DeLuxe  Light  &  Bold  #1,  #2, 
#3.  #4.  12  pt. 

Gothic  #29  Light  &  Bold  12  pt.  in 
ffl.  #2,  #3.  #4 
Gothic  Condensed  18  pt. 

Palisade  18-24  pt. 

Cairo  18.  24  pt. 

Vogue  18,  24  pt. 

Vogue  Condensed  18,  24  pt. 

DeLuxe  #1  &  2  18  pt. 

Century  Italic  18,  24  pt. 

TYPE  &  PRESS  of  Illinois  Inc. 

3312  North  Ravenswood,  Chicago. 

FOTOSETTERS 

One  serial  No.  453,  self  quadder,  W.S. 
Just.,  3(1  &  42  pica  film  &  paper  ca¬ 
pacity,  correction  devises  and  dies,  7 
liinls  of  script  type,  7  lenses.  Like 
new  condition,  22  mo.  old. 

One  serial  no.  68,  L.S.  plus  W.S.  Just., 
30  &  42  pica  film  and  paper  capacity, 
corrective  devises  and  dies.  8  commer¬ 
cial  fonts,  13  lenses.  Good  condition. 

Will  sell  as  package  or  separate. 
Elmcraft  Inc.,  7201  S.  Cicero  Ave., 
Chicago,  Hi.  Call  (AC  312)  767-3500. 

FOR  SALE: 

Moilel  5  Linotype,  ser.  #56594,  equip- 
lie<l  with  TTS  oiierating  unit;  Mat  de¬ 
tector,  ’65;  font  of  9  pt.  Corona:  and  , 
TTS  safeties. 

Ludlow,  ser.  #10265 ;  Burnisher,  ser. 
#2432  ;  14  fonts  tjpe.  type  cabinet  and 
many  tyiie  sticks.  Write  or  'phone: 
Alex  Washburn,  Star  Pub.  O).,  Hope, 
Ark.,  71801. 

1  COMET  LINOTYPE 
One  (1)  fully-equipiied  Ckimet.  Two 
magazines.  4-molds,  electric  pot,  metal 
feeder,  mold  cooling  blower,  V-belt 
drive,  high  speed  TTS  operating  unit,  ’ 
ShafTtsall  mat  detector,  TTS  mats. 

THE  KEY  WEST  CITIZEN 
KEY  WE.ST,  FLORIDA  33040 
PHONE  (305)  296-5621 

LINOFILM  COMPOSER— Serial  #206 
Excellent  condition  including  all  sup¬ 
plies.  manuals  and  accessories  ... 
$2,000.00.  Black  Dot.  Inc.,  Crystal 
Lake,  Illinois  60014. 

MODEL  31  LINOTYPE  with  Auto¬ 
setter.  Monotype  type  caster.  Vander¬ 
cook  #23  proof  press.  Get  details  from 
Director  of  Purchases.  Courier  Journal- 
Times,  Louisville.  Kentucky  40202. 

2  Model  31  Linotypes,  67930-2 — TTS 
Each  with  2  Mags. — 4  Molds — Blower 
— Microtherm  Pot — Feeder — AC  Motor 
— High  Speed  TTS  Unit — Shaftstall  De¬ 
tector — etc. 

Model  8  Linotype.  No.  65462 — TTS-3 
Mags. — 4  Molds — Blower--Micro  Pot — 
Feeder  —  AC  Motor  —  High  Speed  TTS 
Unit — Shaftstall  Detector — etc. 

Model  29  Linotype  Mixer — 66113.  4/90 
Mags.  —  4  Molds  —  Mohr  Measure  — 
Blower — Micro  Pot — Feeder — AC  Motor 


Composing  Room  ' 

'  ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertyiies — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10007 

MODEL  30  #51678  WITH  HYDRA- 
quadder,  Mohr  saw,  four  mains  and  two 
auxiliary  wide.  Six  fonts,  four  molds.  ! 

;  All  components  available  for  use  as  j 
mixer.  Indeiiendent,  Gallup,  New  Mex-  I 
i  ico  87301.  j 

2  LUDLOWS,  Gas  or  Electric  Pot  i 

4  CABS,  w  mats  (Send  for  List)  j 

i  1  ELROD-E  Gas  Pot  Asst.  Molds 
VANDERCOOK  325  Proof  Press  25x27 
VANDE'RCOOK  320  Proof  Press  2(1x27 
VANDERCOOK  317  Power  Proof  Press 
HOE  Flat  Page  Router 
LINOTYPES.  Models  .5-8  and  31 
APEX  PTG.  MACHINERY  CO..  INC. 

’  210  Elizal«th  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10012 
(212)  966-0(170 

MONOTYPE  Material  Maker.  Serial 
13,000.  Top  condition.  $1,500.00  Ernest 
Payne  Cor(K>ration.  31-28  Queens  Blvd., 
L.I.C..  N.Y.  (212)  937-1166. 

Engraving  Equipment 

DEiEP-ETCH  ENGRAVER,  good-as-new 
condition.  Automatic  engraving  to  .040 
full  page  or  two  tab  pages,  18  minutes 
for  linecuts,  2  minutes  half  tones.  Both 
at  same  time.  Refrigeration  unit.  Al¬ 
lows  pasteup  advantages  without  offset 
press  costs.  $3,000.  'The  Cape  Codder, 
Orleans,  Mass.  02653. 

MUST  SELL  OUR  FAIRCHILD  Scan- 
.■\-Graver.  We  have  gone  offset  and  it  j 
is  taking  up  space.  8  x  10,  65  screen. 
Top  condition.  Now  asking  ^300:  down 
from  $2000.  Call  collect  207-443-5549. 
Peter  W.  Cox,  The  Bath  Daily  Times, 
Bath,  Maine. 

miscellaneous  machinery 

ADDRESSOGRAPH  MACHINES 
All  the  equipment  required  to  produce  I 
truck  manifests  for  bulk  delivery  sys¬ 
tem.  I 

1 — Class  9100  Accounting  Addresso-  j  ■ 

graph  machine  with  tab  controlle<i 
automatic  platen  cut-off ;  tab  control  j  . 
stop  and  lister.  ' 

1 — Class  7100  Keypunch  machine.  I  ' 

1 — Class  6481  Graphotype  machine  with  : 
light  fixtures  and  tabulator.  ' 

Original  Cost:  $17,751.45.  | 

This  ei|uii)ment  has  been  in  use  only  i  ( 
18  months.  For  further  information, 
write  The  Virginian-Pilot  &  Ledger- 
Star.  P.  O.  Box  449,  Norfolk,  Va.  , 
Attention :  Purchasing  Director  , 

ONE  44"— 10  Z  SEYBOLD  CUTTER  { 
with  side  tables.  One  Model  K  Elrod.  ^ 
One  Ludlow  Machine.  W.  G.  Morgan 
&  Sons,  Inc.,  1409  Howell  Mill  Rd., 
N.W.,  AtlanU,  Ga.  30318.  ' 

DU  PONT  CRONAPRESS  #1  Clarifier  ! 
— Serial  #319  Excellent  condition  .  .  .  i  ■ 
$600.00.  Black  Dot,  Inc.,  Crystal  Lake,  ' 
Illinois  60014.  ,  | 

8-PAGE  MODEL  “A”  DUPLEX  main-  |  \ 
taine<l  by  Goss — chases,  rollers,  ink 
pump  an<i  direct  pipe  to  fountains ;  can  ( 
be  moved  in  one  piece:  see  under  « 
power:  $1,250  17  x  22  Copy  Cat  plate-  j 
maker  and  supplies,  $300  ;  Nolan  600-  j. 
lb.  remelt  furnace  5  years  old,  gas  pot, 
$300.  Tri-County  Press,  Polo,  Ill.,  r 
61064,  Ph.  6-0092.  i 


Model  C4  Intertype — 17118.  4  Mags. — 
4  Molds — Blower-^as  Monomelt  Pot — 
AC  Motor. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y,  OX  7-4690 


Perforator  Tape 

LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.81  per  roll 
for  8*  and  $.95  for  14" — all  widths 
3/4  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Order  now  f  rom  : 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPEat  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 

Presses  &  Machinery 

STUFFING  MACHINE  for  some  news¬ 
paper  shy  on  press  capacity.  Capable 
of  inserting  6,000  per  hour.  (Complete 
for  $1,000.  Daily  Leader-Times,  Kit¬ 
tanning,  Pa.  16201. 


'  Presses  &  Machinery 

HOE  6  UNIT  PRESS 

23-9/16"  cutoff  80  pages 

i 

I  2  Color  Cylinder  Humps 
\  4  Arch  style  Units,  reversed 

j  2  Regular  Units  w  Angle  Bars 
j  Double  Folder  w  Conveyor 
6  Reels,  tensions,  pasters 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10017 
(AC  212)  685-4774 

hfOE  COLOR 
CONVERTIBLE 

4  Units — 22'%" — 3  Color  Humps — 6  Re¬ 
verses — Double  Folder—Balloon  Former 
— C-H  Conveyor — Reels  &  Pasters — AC 
Group  Drive — NEW  1952. 

Available  early  1967. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
16-i)age.  2  to  1  motlel,  with  complete 
!  stereo  equipment.  Available  now. 

'  24-page,  2  to  1  model,  with  balloon 
former  and  complete  stereo  equipment. 

'  Available  on  or  about  September  1, 

'  1966. 

16-page,  Unitubular  No.  724  with  color 
hump  and  complete  stereo  equii>ment. 
Available  on  or  about  September  1, 
1966. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC. 
“Newspai)er  Ekiuipment  Dealers” 
11426  Penrose  St..  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

HOE  SIMPLEX.  22-3/4" 

40  pages — Post-war  (1948)  Single  width 
— 40  collect,  20  straight,  rated  30.000. 
AC  Drive.  Complete  stereo  including 
Wood  Vacuum  Pony  Autoplate — Master 
E'ormer  Hoe  Monarch  Roller,  etc. 

Available  Oct.  15. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

LITTLE  GIANT  #6,  serial  #9753 
with  anti-offset  spray.  Excellent  con¬ 
dition.  MILLER  SIMPLEX  #629  with 
gas  dryer,  anti-offset  spray.  Both  can 
l)e  seen  in  oi>eratiun:  ground  floor  re¬ 
moval  without  dismantling.  Name  a 
price.  The  Herald,  Ahoskie,  N.  C. 
27910. 

8  UNIT  HOE  Super-speeo  press,  z 
folders  now  running  up  to  35,000  |ier 
hour,  23  9/16  cut  off,  12  years  old, 
complete  electric  drive  system.  Avail¬ 
able  early  1967.  Contact.  Lorain  Jour¬ 
nal,  Lorain,  Ohio  44052. 

l~or~B  UNIT  HOE— 223/4"  i 

3  extra  Color  Cylinders — 6  Reverses —  , 
Duo  Ink  Rails — Reels — Pasters — Dou-  ’ 
ble  Folder — Balloon  Former — C-H  Con-  , 
veyor — Trackage  and  Turntables — AC  j 
Group  Drives — Located  New  Orleans — • 
Available  early  1967. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.OX  7-4590 

SPOT  OF  COLOR  ATTACHMENT  | 
(Landman)  for  Goss  or  Duplex  press.  I 
Used  for  only  one  job  before  going  off-  \ 
set.  $1,000.  'The  Cape  (dodder,  Orleans, 
Mass.  02653. 

24-PAGE  (X)SS  ROTARY.  21-Vz''  cut¬ 
off,  with  portable  color  unit,  spare 
parts  and  rollers.  Deland  (Fla.)  Sun 
News. 

ATF  BIG  CHIEF,  23x29.  excellent  con¬ 
dition;  used  only  5  years.  Craftsman 
Press,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  903,  Burlington, 
Iowa  52601.  Ph.  (319)  753-0611. 


I  Presses  &  Machinery 

'  has  gone  offset 

I  Make  us  an  offer  on  our  PRESS  an<l 
I  STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT. 

I  DUPLEX  4-UNIT  PREISS 
4  plates  wide — complete — with  2  port- 
!  able  color  fountains  and  e.xtra  60  hp 
I  Westinghouse  motor. 

!  CHitler-Hammer  6-strand  conveyor. 

I 

j  2-ton  I-Beam  Bridge  Crane,  20  foot 
;  span — 80  foot  tracks. 

!  STEREO  EQUIPMENT 
I  2  Goss  Mat  Rollers  (one  only  2  years 
old) ;  2  Sta-Hi  Master  Mat  Formers: 
Complete  Sta-Hi  Colormount  Kit;  Ches- 
ley  Carlson  Plate  Router;  18"  x  28* 
curved  bed  Mat  Scorcher. 

For  further  information  contact  Bob 
Woodward.  Jr..  Production  Manager, 
The  Telegraph-Herald,  Dubuque.  Iowa 
62001.  Phone  (319)  583-6421 

1  12  UNITS  GOSS 

'  22% — Arch  Tyiie  Units — 3  Double  Fold- 
ers  w  Conveyors — 8  Ski))  Slitters- 
i  3  Ckrior  Stripers — 8  Capco  Color  I'oun- 
'  tains —STEREO :  8  Ton  Obround  Metal 
Pot— 2  Pneumatic  Pumps — 2  Vacuum- 
back  Jr.  Autoi)lates — 2  Autoshavers— 
Sta-Hi  Router.  Reasonably  priced  tor 
quick  sale.  Will  divlae. 

Available  Immediately 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

I  GOSS  16  PG.  ROTARY  PRESS. 
Straightline  double  deck  web  press 
with  color  deck.  Semi-cylindrical.  21^ 
inch  cutoff.  Includes  Cole  quarterfolder, 
mat  scorcher,  plate  shaver,  tail  cutter, 

[  3  ton  gas  stereo  furnace  with  water- 
I  cooled  casting  box.  Locaterl  on  main 
floor,  easy  access.  Complete  outfit  to  he 
sacrificed  for  quick  delivery.  Write, 

I  wire  or  call  Post  Publishing  Company, 

I  5617  Corvallis  Avenue  North,  Minne- 
^  apolis,  Minnesota  66429.  Phone  612- 
537-8484. 

ATF  Web  Offset.  i)erfecting  36*  press. 

2  unit.  8  page,  *^4  and  folder,  water 
levelers,  ink  agitators.  Will  sacrifice. 
F.O.B.  or  deliver  and  install.  Operating 
now.  Reporter,  P.  O.  Box  190,  Albert- 

!  ville,  Ala  35950,  Phone  878-1311. 

j  Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

:  KEMP  32"  CTF  Immersion  Melting 
Pot:  castinjf  rate  20  plates  hour.  Ca¬ 
pacity  4,500  lbs:  also  Pony  Autoplate. 
Deland  (Fla.)  Sun  News. 


live 

PONY  AUTOPLATE 

Son  var«^.>  tun  oval  nlereo  pot  with 
pump  and  npoul  operated  bj'  iwla 

rarbureto 

rtt.  Immediate  removal. 

UPECO 

ndhurxl,  \.J.  07071 

M.J.  201- 

1.38-37  1  1  >.Y.  OX  S-S4S8 

Wanted  to  Buy 

INTBRTYPE— C  1  or  C  2,  good  co^i- 
tion,  late  model  electric  pot,  with  TTS 
with  or  without  multifaced  perforator. 
City  Wide  Ptg.  Co.,  25-15  Bridge  Plain 
No.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.  11101. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
OX  7-4590 


!  MODERN  48  PAGE  PRESS.  Give 
quate  description,  dimensions,  age,  pic¬ 
tures  or  sketch.  State  Price.  No  mon¬ 
strosities  wanted.  M.  A.  Wolcott,  Daily 
Iberian,  New  Iberia,  La.  70560 
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Help  Wanted 

^  READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Administratife 

yaUNG  NEWSPAPERMAN.  Manage¬ 
ment  trainee  iiosition.  Suburban  L.  A. 
2480,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGER  for  one  of  Nevada’s  out¬ 
standing  weekly  newspaiiers.  G<xm1  sal¬ 
ary  for  iiermanent  iiosition.  Must  be 
able  to  take  full-charge  of  eilitorial, 
advertising  and  mechanical.  W’rite  or 
call  Tony  Payton.  The  Review-Miner, 
Lovelock,  Nevada,  89419. 


SOMEW^HERE  there  is  a  young  news- 
paiierman  who  has  what  it  takes  to 
become  General  Manager  of  rapidly- 
growing  group  of  suburban  weeklies. 
Zone  2.  He  has  eilitorial  and  advertis¬ 
ing  background  and  working  knowleilge 
of  getting  a  newspaper  out.  W’e  offer 
an  unusual  opixirtunity  with  a  long 
established  but  e.xpanding  group.  Box 
2439.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 


CIRCULATION  SUPERVISORS  needed 
for  major  market  newspaiier  in  Zone  4. 
Excellent  chance  for  advancement. 
Must  be  over  25  years  old  with  back¬ 
ground  in  circulation,  strong  in  super¬ 
vision  and  public  relations.  Starting 
saiary  $7,280  plus  exiienses.  with  in¬ 
crease  to  $8,060  or  over  within  a  year. 
Bxceilent  fringe  benefits.  Send  resumd 
to  Box  2452,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
Small  but  growing  Southern  daily  in 
prosperous  area  has  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  young  aggressive  man  with 
solid  circulation  exiierience. 

Excellent  salary  and  fringe  benefits. 
Pleasant  city,  climate  and  working 
conditions. 

Send  complete  resume  giving  work  ex¬ 
perience,  age  ami  education  to  Box 
2488,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  9-M.  p.m. 
daily.  Delightful  Southern  town  15.000. 
Gainetl  1,000  ABC  last  5  quarters. 
Moderate  climate.  Opportunity  man 
I  from  smaller  pniier,  assistant  or  dis¬ 
trict  man.  Must  lie  promotion-minded, 
go-getter,  goo<i  with  boys  and  aduit 
motor  carriers.  Phone:  Horner,  (AC 
919)  77.5-3445,  Herald.  Sanford,  N.C. 


HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER— Com¬ 
plete  charge  of  6-day  morning  paper  in 
the  east.  Real  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Box  2508,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  circu¬ 
lation  saies  and  promotion  man.  Com¬ 
petitive  area  nee<ls  building.  Resuits 
judged  by  i>ersonni  production.  Strong 
6-day  evening  .  .  .  one  of  3  in  a  group. 
Opportunity  for  advancement  for  pro¬ 
ducer.  Salary  and  or  commissions  plus 
car  allowance.  Ideal  for  young  D.M., 
.Assistant  on  small  daily,  or  anyone 
who  believes  in  his  sales  ability  and 
wants  chance  to  prove  he  can  produce. 
Northern  Ohio  daily.  Write  Box  2496. 
Editor  &  Pubiisher,  giving  full  resumd. 
All  replies  hei<i  in  confidence. 


DLSTRICT  MANAGER  for  Zone  2 
morning  daiiy.  Hard  worker :  promo¬ 
tion-minded;  know  Little  Merchant. 
.  Excellent  advancement.  S'oung  or  old — 
'  age  not  considered.  $6,000  straight  plus 
car  expense.  Box  2520,  Eilitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Direct  Factory  Representative  I 

Growing  company  desires 
ambitious,  circulation 
trained,  young  man  for 
executive  sales  position, 
calling  on  circulation  and 
industrial  accounts.  Travel 
4  days  per  week.  Relocate 
Area  5  at  factory  with  1 

salary,  expenses,  and  bo¬ 
nus.  Send  resume  in  detail 
to  Box  2515,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  I 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  PROMOTION  Manager 
for  29,000  combine<l  daily  and  Sumlay 
in  Upi>er  East  Tennessee.  Must  have 
proven  record  of  circulation  building: 
e.\|>erience  in  all  phases  of  circulation 
including  ABC;  cost  conscious:  family 
man  in  30’s.  Salary  0|>en.  Future  for 
capable  administrator  and  leailer.  Send 
complete  resume  including  references 
to  E.  G.  Heiberger,  Times-News,  Kings- 
IK)rt,  Tennessee,  37662. 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED-DISPLAY  SALESMAN 
Strong  Southern  Caiif.  daiiy.  Salary, 
bonus,  other  benefits.  Box  2477,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher, 


REMARKABLE  CLASSIFIED 
MANAGER’S  OPPORTUNITY 
liiness  has  opened  the  top  classified 
spot  in  our  chain  of  4  outstanding 
Chicago  suburban  newspai>ers.  We  pay 
top  salary  plus  incentives.  Area  and 
papers  are  huge  now  and  growing  fast. 
Our  CAM  must  !«  capable  of  earning 
$15,000  in  his  first  year.  Must  have 
competitive  exiwrience.  For  prompt  in¬ 
terview  at  our  exiiense,  write  Norman 
Hirsch,  Publisher.  The  STAR,  High¬ 
land  Park,  III.  60035. 


Display  Advertising 

AD  SALES  DEPARTMEaiT  of  fast¬ 
growing  N.Y.C.  weekly  newspaper 
needs  experienced  man  to  assist  busy 
advertising  manager  in  sales,  promo¬ 
tion,  planning  and  supervision.  TE  9- 
4692,  or  Box  1769,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN  are  neetled 
now  in  the  Classifietl,  National  and 
Retail  Advertising  Departments  of  one 
of  the  Southwest’s  leading  metropolitan 
daily  newspapers. 

A  continuing  expansion  program,  and 
transfers  and  promotions  within  our 
advertising  departments,  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  offer  challenging  new 
opportunities  to  qualified  applicants.  In 
addition  to  above-average  salaries,  and 
substantial  extra  earnings  through  un¬ 
usual  bonus  plans,  we  offer  superior 
working  conditions,  ample  opportunity 
for  advancement,  and  excellent  em¬ 
ploye  benefits. 

We  prefer  top-flight,  seasoned  salesmen 
with  several  years  of  newspai)er  ad¬ 
vertising  experience.  But  we  also  have 
opportunities  for  ambitious,  willing, 
and  sincere  applicants  with  fewer  years, 
or  smaller  newspaper  experience,  who 
will  be  given  every  assistance  and  a 
most  thorough  training. 

Please  send  complete  resume  listing 
past  employment  records  and  refer¬ 
ences,  and  include  information  regard¬ 
ing  marital,  military  and  health  status, 
present  salary,  etc. 

All  applications  will  be  kept  strictly 
confidential.  Send  to  Personnel  Director. 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma  City 
Times.  P.  O.  Box  26125,  Oklahoma 
City,  Oklahoma  73126. 


AD  AGENCY  COPYWRITER.  Versatile 
all  around  man  to  assist  account  exec¬ 
utive  who  heads  agency.  Should  be 
college  graduate  with  three  to  seven 
years  experience  creating  advertising 
and  have  samples  to  prove  it.  Must  be 
alert,  in  tune  with  the  times,  but  more 
imi>ortant,  in  step  with  tradition.  Must 
be  resourceful,  a  self-starter  who  fol¬ 
lows  through  and  gets  things  done. 
Essential ;  Ability  to  think  .  .  .  reason 
logically  .  .  .  write  clearly.  Promising 
future  progressively  ahead  for  the  right 
man  with  small  nationally-recognized 
Rochester.  New  York  advertising  agen¬ 
cy  representing  important  clients. 

Write  Box  2498,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN 
Intereste<l  in  joining  an  expanding 
group  of  24  top  (luality  suburban  news¬ 
papers  in  the  nations  number  one  su¬ 
burban  growth  area?  Write  or  call 
Don  Bauer,  Personnel  Director,  Twin 
Cities  Suburban  Newspapers  Inc.  Hop¬ 
kins,  Minnesota  65343. 
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Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  nee<led  by 
aggressive  8,UU0  p.m.  daily  in  northern 
New  England.  Excellent  surroundings 
■ — good  pay — bonus  plan.  Write  full 
particulars.  Marvin  Midgette,  Valley 
News.  Box  488,  White  River  Junction, 
Vermont. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN 
Philadelphia’s  most  progressive  daily 
has  oi>enings  for  two  experience*!  re¬ 
tail  ad  salesmen.  One  must  ’oe  a  real 
pro,  e.\perience<l  in  larger  stores,  chains 
and  discounters;  the  other  a  territory 
s|)ecialist  exi>erienced  in  securing  and 
developing  "mama  and  papa’’  accounts. 
Exceptional  salary  plus  bonuses,  de- 
l>ending  on  exiierience  and  "know¬ 
how.”  Tremendous  opportunity  for  go- 
getters  and  someone  who  isn’t  afraid  of 
comiietition  in  the  nation’s  fourth 
largest  metropolitan  market. 

If  you  are  ambitious  and  sincere  and 
are  presently  stymie*!,  why  not  join  the 
staff  of  the  aggressive  Philadelphia 
Daily  News  (tabloid  with  2.50,000)  ami 
assure  your  future? 

All  replies  held  in  strictest  confidence. 
Send  full  *letails  to  Thomas  Donahue, 
A*lvertiaing  Manager.  Philadelphia 
Daily  News,  400  N.  Broa*l  St.,  Phil- 
n*lelphia.  Pa.  19101. 


ASSISTANT  AD  DIRECTOR  with  pro¬ 
motion  to  top  job  not  long  in  future. 
Daily  under  100.000  in  growing  area. 
Personnel,  sales  an*l  pro*luction  ex¬ 
iierience  essential.  Our  staff  aware  of 
this  ad.  Consi*ler  full  resumes  only.  Box 
2490,  E*litor  &  Publisher. 


BECAL’SE  OF  EXPANSION,  promo¬ 
tions,  and  the  purchase  of  additional 
newspaiiers,  we  nee*I  an  lulv.  mgr.  and 
an  adv.  assistant  mgr.  in  one  of  the 
fastest-growing  markets  of  the  South¬ 
west.  Age  is  no  factor.  We’re  looking 
for  experience*!  people  capable  of  lay¬ 
out  an<l  sales.  Almve-average  salary, 
offset,  company  benefits,  excellent  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  ideal  year-around  cli¬ 
mate.  Iiermanent,  with  great  potential 
in  a  newspaper  chain  “on  the  move.” 
Sportsman’s  paradise.  Openings  imme¬ 
diately.  Write,  give  full  fletads  and 
references,  or  call  Adv.  Mgr.,  Del  Rio 
News-Herald.  Del  Rio,  Texas,  7SS40. 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  MIAMI  HERALD, 
top-notch  weekly.  nee*ls  display  sales¬ 
man  to  live,  work  in  sub-tropical  is¬ 
lands  of  Florida  Keys.  Climate,  fishing 
unbeatable,  Atlantic  Ocean  an*l  Gulf 
of  Mexico  at  y<iur  *l*iorstep.  Small 
newspaper  exiierience  preferre*!.  Fla. 
Keys  Keynoter.  Marathon.  Fla..  33050. 

AD  SALES  PERSON.  2  weeklies  in 
rapidly-growing  Hudson  Valley,  l-’.j 
hrs.  north  of  N.Y.C.  Salary,  expenses, 
liberal  bonus.  High  potential.  Berean 
Press,  Highland,  N.Y.  12528. 


ARIZONA 

Ailvertisintf  Mana^rer.  prrowinjr  subur- 
ban  daily.  Must  i>e  ex|>erience<l.  crea¬ 
tive.  aKKressive  fop  toutrh  conii>etitive 
market.  Good  climate,  schools,  living?. 
Send  resume  and  references  in  com¬ 
plete  confidence.  Box  2542,  Eilitor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGEMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  ex¬ 
ist  for  ndvertisin);  salesperson  who  can 
exhibit  managerial  capabilities.  There 
is  an  immeiliate  oi>enini;  for  such  a 
salesi>erson  on  the  national  ailvertisinj; 
ilepartment  sales  staff  of  a  prominent 
New  England  daily  (over  150.000.) 
Must  be  in  hijih  Kear  NOW.  with  a 
stronK  desire  to  move  up.  Send  resume 
includinK  salary  reiiuirements  to  Box 
25.34,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
wante<l  by  one  of  the  finest  daily  offset 
newspai>er8  in  the  U.S.  Beautiful  new 
building,  excellent  workinf?  conditions. 
Salary  commensurate  with  ability, 
bonus  plan.  Must  I>e  su|)erior  in  sales 
and  layout  ability.  Send  sample  lay¬ 
outs,  complete  resume  first  letter  to 
Advert's-nj?  Director,  Fairbanks  Da^ly 
News-Min®**.  P.O.  Box  710,  Fairbanks, 
Alaska,  99701. 


Display  Advertising 

NEED  DISPLAY  AD  MAN  25  to  36 
years  of  aKe.  Small  daily  and  job  shop 
in  Western  state.  Good  pay.  company 
benefits,  fine  community.  Moving  ex¬ 
pense  allowance.  All  replies  confiden¬ 
tial.  Write,  Kivintc  e.xi^erience.  Box 
2522,  Eilitor  &  Pubiisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER. 
Highly  com{>etitive  field  in^  Southern 
California.  Nee<l  active,  air^ressive  man 
e<iuip|>ed  and  determinetl  to  pro<liic3 
results.  Comi)ensation  commensurate. 
Confiilential.  Box  2530,  Eilitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALEISMAN 
for  5-day  afternoon  daily.  Must  be 
proficient  in  layout  and  sales.  Salary 
commensurate  with  ability.  S^ml  re¬ 
sume  to  W.  F.  Ambrose,  Star-Advocate, 
Titusville,  Fla.,  32780. 


RETAIL 

MANAGER 

A  challenge  awaits  the  top  man  on  a 
small  paiier.  or  the  2-2  man  on  me¬ 
dium-size*!  paiier.  Direct  retail  sales 
efforts  in  strongly  competitive  market 
in  Chart  Area  2.  Must  train,  then  lea<l. 
Rush  full  resume  including  salary  de¬ 
sire*!.  to  Box  2.539.  E*litor  &  Publ'sher. 


SMALL  MIDWEST  DAILY  nee*ls  dy¬ 
namic  young  a*lverUsing  salesman  who 
really  loves  to  sell.  Starting  salary 
$8,000  annually,  plus  goo*l  comti-ssions 
and  all  fringes.  Send  complete  resume 
and  a  few  sample  layouts  to  Box  2514, 
Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

DESKMAN-REPORTER  for  wide-awake 
southeastern  morning  daily  versatile 
enough  to  take  charge  of  operation  one 
night  a  week.  Veteran  desired,  but 
eagerness  plus  ability  with  2  or  3  years 
of  solid  experience  may  qualify.  Box 
2403,  Blditor  Sc  Publisher, 

HOW  GOOD  ARE  YOU? 
Competent  journeymen,  forget  it.  You’ll 
need  hunger,  drive,  a  small  touch  of 
madness  (to  survive  here),  an  under¬ 
standing  wife  or  mistress  (you’ll  work 
long  hours),  a  belief  in  the  new  jour¬ 
nalism — and  above  all.  the  conviction 
that  you  are  better  than  you’ve  ever 
been  allowed  to  show.  Because  we’ll  let 
you  prove  it. 

Recent  promotions  in  this  growing  Ohio 
newspaper  group  have  left  three  key 
openings  on  this  lOM  flagship; 

NEWS  EDI’TOR:  A  tough  deadline  job, 
where  only  limitation  is  your  own 
imagination.  Layout,  makeup,  new 
judgment;  complete  authority  of  arts, 
editorial  pages  (except  writing  edits); 
some  copydesk  experience  useful,  not 
essential. 

.SPORTS  EDITOR :  Complete  responsi¬ 
bility  in  sports-crazy  17M  city  for 
making  a  swinging  pair  of  sports  pages 
every  day. 

REPORTER:  Key  beat  for  most  hated 
county-seat  daily  in  Ohio,  maybe  the 
world. 

B*>x  2404.  EMitor  &  Publisher 

WANT  YOUR  OWN  SPORTS  PAGE? 
We  have  10-city  corner  of  Northwest 
Nebraska  as  exclusive  field  for  sports 
editor  with  some  experience  wanting 
own  page  and  column.  If  draft-exempt 
and  eager,  write  all  to  Publisehr  Gene 
Kemper,  Alliance  (Nebr.)  Times-Her- 
ald. 

ESTABLISHMENT  of  news  bureau  by 
high  class,  growing  Chart  Aren  .5 
evening  daily,  offers  fine  opportunity 
for  newspaperman  with  top  wr’Ung 
ability,  initiative,  news  sense,  versatil¬ 
ity.  Generous  top  and  extra  benefits, 
solid  future — expanding  organization. 
Bureau  in  pleasant,  prosperous  town 
close  to  home  base,  .‘tend  all  details  to 
Box  24.54.  Editor  tc  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDI’TOR 
to  head  news  staff  on  9.000  circulation. 
6-day  p.m.  daily.  Excellent  salary  and 
npportunitv.  Write  giving  full  back¬ 
ground,  education  and  daily  experience. 
H.  M  Rankin,  Daily  Tifton  (Ga.) 
Gazette. 
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HELP  WANTED 

HELP  Uk  ANTED  ! 

HELP  WANTED 

j  Editorial  1 

Editorial  | 

Editorial 

FAST-GROWING  FLORIDA  West 
Coast  daily  has  openings  for  reporters, 
deskmen  and  sports  writers.  Morning 
and  evening  shifts.  Excellent  working 
conditions  and  fringe  benefits.  Write 
all  details  to  Box  2430,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
J-grad  or  experienced,  wanted  by  prize¬ 
winning  afternoon  daily  in  modern, 
pleasant  city  near  Chicago,  50,000  pop¬ 
ulation,  Generous  starting  salary,  merit 
raises,  best  working  conditions,  pro¬ 
fessional  staff.  Excellent  advancement 
opportunities.  Write  details  experience, 
education,  references,  to:  Kankakee 
(111.)  Daily  Journal. 

OUTDOOR  WRITER  and  Assistant 
Sports  Editor,  24.000  circulation  news¬ 
paper.  A.M.,  P.M.  and  Sunday.  Uni¬ 
versity  town  in  heart  of  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  Recreational  area.  Will  cover  year 
around  outdoor  activities  and  also  serve 
as  Assistant  Sports  Editor  to  work 
desk  on  some  shifts.  Box  2450,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER — Young  reporter  to  cover 
municipal  government  including  city 
hall,  school  board,  etc.,  with  some  fea¬ 
tures,  for  top-rat^,  medium-sized  New 
Jersey  daily.  Some  experience  desirable. 
Top  pay — best  benefits  in  state.  Night 
beat.  Car  essential.  Right  man  can  ex¬ 
pect  rapid  growth,  career,  pay  and 
position.  Box  2465,  Etiitor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  beginner  or  experienced, 
for  fast-growing  6-day  afternoon  news¬ 
paper  in  Pietlmont  Carolines.  Good 
salary  scale,  profit-sharing  plan  and 
other  benefits  with  congenial  and  skilled 
supervisors  to  work  with.  Contact 
Robert  Vf.  Brown.  Editor.  Evening 
Herald,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C.  29730. 

REPORTER 

Williamsport.  Pa..  Sun-Gazette 
30.000  p.m.  daily 

REPORTER  for  general  assignments 
on  Virginia  afternoon  daily.  Can  pay 
up  to  $130  or  more  a  week  for  man 
with  right  background  and  experience. 
Box  2470,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SHORT  ON 
EXPERIENCE. 
LONG  ON 
AMBITION? 

If  the  answer  is  challenge,  we  have  it. 
Midwest  daily,  which  believes  local  cov¬ 
erage  promotes  readership,  has  two 
bureaus  (one  new,  one  established) 
ready  and  waiting  for  just  the  right 
man.  Excellent  salary,  promotion  op¬ 
portunity  in  exchange  for  responsibil¬ 
ity,  drive.  Apply;  Managing  Editor, 
Sandusky  (Ohio)  Register. 


General 

Assignment 

Reporter 

for  prestige  Midwestern  metro¬ 
politan  a.m.  daily  ...  a  paper 
where  general  assignment  is  a 
challenge  now  and  may  lead  to 
specialization  later  in  such  fields 
as  economics,  welfare  and  educa¬ 
tion. 

We're  looking  for  a  reporter  in 
his  late  20's  with  a  solid  2  to  5 
years  of  experience.  Graduate  de¬ 
gree  desirable,  but  not  required. 
Mlary  for  this  demanding  position 
ranks  with  top  in  the  nation. 

Full  details,  please. 

Box  2484, 

Editor  &  Publisher 


;  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  a  copy 
I  reader  who  wants  to  write.  Zone  5 
'  new8pai>er  seeks  skilled  copy  reader  to 
!  spend  four  days  writing;  features  and 
one  day  on  the  desk.  This  is  100,000 
I  circulation  o|)eration.  Box  2448,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

I  WE  NEED  A  SPARK 
I  PLUG 

1  Aggressive,  Northern  Ohio  daily  is 
I  seeking  two  reiKjrters  with  plenty  of 
I  ideas  and  the  stamina  to  make  them  a 
reality.  Lazy,  soft  or  p.r.  men  should 
j  not  waste  their  stationery.  Box  2460, 
!  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  USE  OFFSET  and  letterpress  fa- 
!  cilities  to  produce  uninhibited,  highly 
readable  evening  daily  and  we’re  seek- 
j  ing  as  area  editor  above-average  man 
I  or  woman  who  has  enthusiasm  and 
i  courage  which  makes  newspapering 
I  fun.  Experience  preferred  but  will  con- 
‘  sider  able  beginner.  Write  fully  with 
'  samples,  references.  The  Commercial- 
'  Review,  Portland,  Indiana.  47371. 

i  - 

I  WHAT'S  YOLTt  SCORE?  -  writ¬ 
ing  experience  -  interest  in  youth 

-  imagination.  If  you  score  100%. 

I  you’re  a  candidate  for  a  writing  imsi- 
tion  on  a  national  current-affairs  week¬ 
ly  for  Catholic  grade-school  pupils.  E.x- 
I  cellent  opportunity  with  expanding  pul>- 
'  lishing  house.  Send  resume  to;  GEO. 

;  A.  PFLAUM,  Publisher,  Inc.,  38  W. 
j  Fifth  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio  45402. 

DESK  MAN — We  are  increasing  desk 
;  to  three  men,  universal.  Need  some 
experience,  gocd  at  heads,  layout,  sharp 
pencil.  Want  family  man  who  will 
settle ;  also  opening  for  full-time  bu¬ 
reau  man  able  to  handle  all  beats, 
county  seat.  Good  pay,  Iwnefits,  ag¬ 
gressive.  prize-winning  daily,  college 
town.  State  experience,  references,  sal¬ 
ary  expected.  Box  2492,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR — Young,  aggressive,  knowl¬ 
edgeable  shirt-sleeves  executive  who  can 
handle  organized  department  and  de¬ 
velop  suburban  newspaper  in  fast  mov¬ 
ing  metro  area.  Rapid  advancement 
for  producer.  So.  Calif.  Box  2497,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
Excellent  working  conditions.  Better- 
than-usual  fringe  benefits.  Southern 
i  N.Y.  daily.  Box  2493,  Editor  &  Pub- 
1  lisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
Prefer  man.  Good  opportunity  for  re¬ 
porter  on  weekly  or  smaller  daily  who 
wants  to  move  up.  Send  summary, 
clips  to  Nate  Uditsky,  Mgn.  Editor, 
Pekin  Daily  Times,  Pekin,  III.  61554. 

NO.  3  MAN  ON  A  6-MAN  SPORTS 
staff  of  a  capital  city  newspaper  in 
the  Midwest.  Desire  man  who  can  work 
desk  and  report.  Should  have  strong 
interest  in  local  sports.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Box  2478,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


LIVELY.  GROWING  SUBURBAN  daily 
pioneering  new  concepts  wants  blue 
ribbon  reporter  for  new  beat.  Might 
best  be  described  as  applying  "New 
Yorker"  touch  to  covering  suburbia. 
Requires  zesty  writing,  a  dedication 
to  research  and  a  yen  for  the  off-beat. 
Send  resume,  a  few  samples  to  Box 
2494,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  for  fast-moving  afternoon 
daily.  Want  man  with  imagination, 
initiative,  determination  to  get  the 
story.  You  won’t  be  stifled  here.  Gen¬ 
eral  assignment  position  available  now. 
Write  full  details,  including  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to:  Managing  Editor, 
Janesville  Gazette,  Janesville.  Wise. 
53545. 


HELP  WANTED 


SOCIETY  EDITOR 
Experienced.  Pension  plan,  hospitalizs- 
tion,  sick  leave,  etc.  Write  Editor,  Kn 
West  Citizen.  Key  West,  Florida  S8040, 

STATE  DESK  MAN  for  medium-sits 

upstate  N.Y.  daily.  Experience  pre. 

ferred.  Vacation,  tjension,  health  in. 
surance,  etc.  Box  2472,  Editor  &  Pp^. 
lisher, 

$200  A  WEEK 

Copyreaders  wanted  by  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  biggest  and  liveliest  momins 

papers.  Unlimited  opportunity  for 

young  editors  with  energy  and  know, 
how.  No  novices,  please.  Zone  5.  Boi 
2510,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  publication  spot.  Good  wAKTFn.  RirpnRTtrn 
compensation — challenging  work.  Area  WAMEU.  KEFOKTER  who  can  use 
3.  Terrific  job  particularly  for  young,  camera,  to  do  general  assignment  work 
sharp  man  on  the  way  up.  Box  2491,  ^  P  m-  ua>ly  of  14.000  in  college  town. 


i  NEWSPAPER 

REPORTER  ; 

The  Modesto  Bee  has  an  im-  j 
mediate  opening  for  an  experi-  ^ 
'  enced  general  assignment  re-  j 
porter.  Permanent  position.  ! 
I  Excellent  employee  benefits, 
i  Apply  in  person  or  send  detailed  j 
I  resume  to:  j 

j  Personnel  Department 
'  McClatchy  Newspapers 
i  2 1st  &  "Q"  Streets 
'  Sacramento,  Calif.  95804 


Editor  &  Publisher.  . 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  for  top  ' 
prize-winning  metropolitan  midwest  ^ 
semi-weekly  offset,  strong  on  creative  I 
pictures,  but  equally  strong  on  hard  c 
news.  Should  have  at  least  3  years’  ex-  I 
lierience.  No  darkroom  work.  Will  pay  < 
above-average  for  above-average  man.  1 
Box  2500,  fiditor  &  Publisher.  I 

- ( 

REPORTERS — hiring  staff  for  swing¬ 
ing,  new  north  Jersey  daily  in  com-  |  ■ 
munity  of  47,000,  some  25  miles  from  , 
Times  Square.  Nee<l  reporters  who  can  ] 
write  smooth  prose,  smoothtalk  cops, 
dig  up  A-1  features  on  own.  You’ll  be 
working  with  good  guys,  pros  from 
major  dailies.  If  you  are  very  experi¬ 
enced,  don’t  apply,  because  with  the 
kind  of  talent  we  demand,  we  couldn’t  i 
pay  enough.  Fun  &  games  starts  mid-  i 
September.  Send  letter,  resume,  sum-  j 
pies  and  phone  number  now  to  Man-  ' 
aging  Editor,  Matzner  Publications,  | 
Route  23,  Wayne.  N.  J.  07470.  ' 

REPORTER  for  sports,  some  general 
news,  on  growing  8-M  p.m.  daily,  up¬ 
state  N.Y.  Car,  references  necessary. 
Write:  Publisher,  Dispatch,  Oneida, 
N.Y.  13421. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER:  Op- 

IMrtunity  advance  growing  rural  daily. 
Air-mail  qualifications,  references  to: 
Lowell  Jessen,  Turlock  (Calif.)  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Reporters  j 

Copy  Readers 

Immediate  openings  available  for  quali- 
j  fied  reix>rters  and  copy  readers.  Seven- 
I  day  morning  newspaper  in  Rocky 
I  Mountain  area.  Excellent  living  condi¬ 
tions  with  no  commuting.  Permanent 
employment  with  good  prospects  for 
!  advancement.  Give  full  details  of  work 
experience  and  educational  background 
in  first  letter  to  box  2495,  EMitor  & 
Publisher.  This  is  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  young  people  working  on 
small  newspapers  to  move  up  to  a 
j  metropolitan  challenge. 

'  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  AREA  daily  , 

I  needs  aggressive,  imaginative  reporter,  ! 

;  1  to  3  years’  experience.  Box  2482, 

,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

;  SPORTS  WRITER  who  can  also  handle 
desk  for  large  Florida  metropolitan 
morning  paper.  For  the  right,  bright 
I  man  there  will  be  a  good  salary  and 
fine  benefits;  also,  in  a  few  months, 

,  we’ll  be  in  our  magnificent  new  build- 
,  ing.  All  activities,  including  Triple-A 
I  baseball  and  even  ice  hockey  in  a 
!  sports-conscious  city  with  top-notch  fa- 
.  cilities.  Send  resume  and  clips;  Bill 
I  Kastelz,  Sports  Eklitor,  Florida  Times- 
I  Union.  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  32201. 

'  SUBSIDIARY  OF  MIAMI  HERALD. 

'  top-notch  weekly,  needs  all-around 
I  newsman  to  live,  work  in  sub-tropical 
I  islands  of  Florida  Keys.  Climate,  fish¬ 
ing  unbeatable,  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
Gulf  of  Mexico  at  your  doorstep.  Flor¬ 
ida  Keys  Keynoter,  Marathon.  Fla., 
33050. 

SPORTS  WRITER  to  join  five-man 
midwest  staff.  Unusual  opportunity  for 
an  all-around  sports  man.  Box  2458, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Write  Jonesboro  Sun,  Jonesboro.  ArV 
72401. 


WRITER-EDITOR  for  staff  of  leading 
poultry  magazine.  Training  or  experi¬ 
ence  in  journalism  and  knowledge  of 
poultry  business  desirable.  Send  brief 
outline  of  qualifications  to  Harold 
Florea,  Editorial  Director,  Watt  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Mount  Morris,  Illinoii 
61054. 

YOUNG  MAN  with  basic  sports,  gen¬ 
eral  news  experience.  Good  wages.  SE 
Iowa  daily.  Evening  Democrat.  Fort 
Madison,  Iowa,  52627. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

IPayabl*  with  ordtrl 

4-timts .  80e  per  line,  per  htsi 

3-tlnes  .  90c  per  lint,  par  inii 

Z-times . $1.00  per  lint,  per  hni 

1-tinic  . $1.10  per  lint,  pv  hni 

Add  50i  ftr  btx  lervict 
Air-mtii  service  on  btx  numbers  else 
iveilabit  at  $1.00  extra. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSiFICATIONS" 

4-tinies  . $1.25  per  iinc,  per  issue 

3-times  . $1.35  per  line,  per  hsui 

2-times  . $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 

1-time  . $1.55  per  line,  per  issue 

DEADUNE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Taoeday,  4:30  FM 

Count  Eve  avtrait  words  per  lint. 
(No  abbreviations) 

Boxholders’  identity  held  in  strict  cen- 
Edence,  and  all  replies  mailed  each  dsr 
as  they  are  received. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED: 

The  use  of  rules,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations  changes  your  clas¬ 
sified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $2.50  per  agate  line — $35 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

SSO  Third  Avo..  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plena  2-70S0 
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HKI.P  WANTED 

Editorial 

'"''’TgRICULTU'RAL  editor 

Expanding  weekly  trade  newspaper  of- 
S^challenging  iK.8ition.  Agricultural 
teckground  or  writing  exiierience  in 
essential.  Job  demands  newswrit- 
inV  ability,  facility  with  heads,  will- 
ingn^  to*^  take  resiionsibility.  Starting 
«lary  in  $7500  to  $S500  range,  deperid- 
on  qualifications.  Prefer  family 
mfn.  25-45.  Write  fully.  Eilitor,  THE 
POULTRYMAN.  P.O.  Drawer  A.  Vine- 
land.  N.J.  08360.  _ _ 

COPY  EDITOR-REPORTER  on  grow- 
ing  Midwestern  evening  daily  in  city 
of  50.000.  Liberal  salary  schedule,  pen¬ 
sion  plan,  insurance,  excellent  hours, 
bright  future.  One  of  most  respect^ 
daiUes  in  Middle  West.  Box  2538.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

editorial  room  to  breathe  in 

Southwest.  City  hall  reporter  and  staff 
photographer  combination  man  neesled 
for  fast-moving  afternoon  daily.  Con- 
Uct  Editor.  Roswell  Daily  Record. 
Roswell.  New  Mexico  88201. 

government  reported 

For  rapidly-growing  suburban  p.m.  in 
desirable  Zone  4  metro  arra.  Daily 
reportorial  experience  essential.  Chal¬ 
lenging.  good  pay.  benefits.  Box  2.")43. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

IN  FLORIDA 

Do  you  want  to  be  associated  with  one 
of  the  top  metropolitan  newspapers  in 
the  country  but  still  work  in  a  small 
community?  The  Miami  Herald  is  ex¬ 
panding  several  of  its  Florida  East 
Coast  bureaus.  We  nee<l  top-flight  men 
and  women  reporters.  Don’t  let  the 
word  bureau  scare  you.  Our  bureau 
operation  is  different.  We  concentrate 
on  the  significant  news  anil  features. 
We  pass  up  the  trivia.  This  is  a  highly 
competitive  area  but  an  exciting  one. 
Write  to:  Managing  Editor.  The  Miami 
Herald.  1  Herald  Plaza.  Miami.  Flor¬ 
ida  33101. 

JUST  THE  JOB  FOR  YOU!  Challeng¬ 
ing  position  o|>en  for  an  experienceil 
lierson  with  initiative,  familiar  with 
environment  of  court  house  or  county 
government  news.  Zone  2.  Reply  in 
confidence  to  Box  2552.  Bklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HEIJ»  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


HEIJ>  WANTED 


large,  fast-growing  weekly 

in  Zone  6.  is  looking  for  a  manager 
who  can  take  charge:  do  ads.  news 
and  photo.  Excellent  opiiortunity  for 
right  man  willing  to  work.  Write  Box 
2528.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


magazine  MANAGING  EDITOR  for 
state  outdoor  recreation-conservation 
monthly.  Looking  for  recent  J-grad. 
reliable  copy  eilitor.  active  outdoors- 
man.  modern  design  layout  siiecialist. 
Good  salary  scheilule.  Send  resume  to 
TEXAS  PARKS  &  WILDLIFE  maga¬ 
zine.  Reagan  State  Bldg..  Austin. 
Texas  78701. 

NEWSMEN  PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Want  to  live  in  an  aggressive  and 
growing  western  Iowa  community  of 
8.000?  Home  of  Midwestern  College. 
Iowa  Beef  Packers  and  Farmb^t  meats. 
We  ne^  talenteil  and  aggressive  news¬ 
men  with  photo  ability  to  help  build  a 
r^ional  daily  newspaper.  Work  in  com¬ 
pletely  new  offset  plant.  Write  or 
phone  Ron  Slechta  or  Richard  Knowles 
il2-263-2I23,  Denison  Newspapers, 
Denison,  Iowa  51442. 


NEED  AGGRESSIVE.  GOOD 
WRITING  MAN 

for  editorial  staff  of  48,000  p.m.  daily. 
Good  hours,  wages,  location,  benefits. 
Chart  Area  2.  Bo.x  2350,  EMitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PROMOTION  opens  up  the  No.  2  spot 
on  the  sports  staff  of  this  progressive 
16M  daily  30-miles  north  of  San  Diego. 
We  want  a  talenteil  writer,  one  who 
knows  the  language  as  well  as  his 
field.  Strong  local  athletic  menu. 
Chargers  training  camp  and  possible 
major  league  spring  base  offer  wide 
opportunity  for  news,  features  and 
column,  plus  chance  to  handle  makeup. 
Include  complete  background,  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  reiiuirements  in  first 
letter  to  Editor.  Times-Ailvocate.  Box 
1477,  Escondido.  Calif.  92025. 

RARE  OPPORTUNITY  for  bright 
young  man  with  2  years  solid  reporting 
exiierience — bureau  manager  for  new 
offset  daily  p.m.  and  Sunday  a.m.  in 
big-IO  university  town.  Stress  indepth 
writing  and  investigative  work  in  near¬ 
by  county  seat.  Excellent  salary  and 
fringe  benefits.  Chance  to  become  re¬ 
gional  eilitor  when  guaranteeil  expan¬ 
sion  occurs.  Call  collect  immeiiiately : 
Managing  Eklitor.  The  Bloomington 
(Ind.)  Tribune  (AC  812)  .339-1631. 

REPORTER — Morning  daily  30,000 
circulation  has  an  immeiliate  opening 
for  siiecial  assignment  reporter  with  1 
or  more  years  exiierience.  Opiiortunity 
to  move  up  with  an  expanding  staff. 
Moving  expense  allowance.  Write  in 
complete  confidence  to  Lancaster  News¬ 
papers.  Inc..  Personnel  Dept.,  8  W. 
King  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  17604. 

REPORTER.  MAN  OR  WOMAN,  for 
staff  of  lively  a.m.  daily  northwestern 
Pa.  Experience  preferred,  but  will  train 
b^inner.  Phone  J.  J.  Fox,  Editor.  The 
Bradford  (Pa)  Era  after  3  p.m.  except 
on  Saturday  (AC  814)  368-3173. 

REPORTER  WANTEID  for  general  as¬ 
signment  including  sports  in  6.400  daily 
newspaper  locateil  in  the  heart  of  north¬ 
west  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan’s 
year  around  resort,  industrial,  shopping 
center  10.000  population  community. 
Opportunity  for  advancement.  Please 
write  (Cadillac  (Mich.)  Evening  News 
stating  details  of  past  training  and 
experience. 

SKILLFUL  DESK  MAN  —  Growing 
chain  of  suburban  weeklies,  that  won 
Illinois  (^neral  Excellence  award  two 
years  in  a  row,  has  an  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  good  reporter  or  a 
young  copy  e<litor  who  wants  to  move 
up  the  eilitorship  ladder  with  our 
largest  paper  which  has  a  separate  11- 
member  staff.  The  right  man  c-  uid 
liecome  news  editor  and  assist  the  man¬ 
aging  editor  with  copy  editing,  makeup 
and  staff  direction:  he  also  would  be  in 
a  key  spot  for  further  advancement  as 
we  create  more  editorships.  Contact 
CTiarles  Loebbaka.  The  Hollister  News¬ 
papers,  Wilmette,  Illinois  60091. 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  young,  aggressive, 
willing  to  take  to  the  field  to  generate 
own  lively  copy.  Page  layout  and  cam¬ 
era  ability  desirable.  Joe  Rothstein, 
Ekiitor,  Anchorage  (Alaska)  Daily 
News,  Box  1660. 

SPOR’TS  EDITOR— Daily  with  2— uni¬ 
versity  siiorts  coverage  needs  a  young 
man  with  interest  to  do  the  job  justice. 
Daily  Idahonian,  Moscow,  Idaho  83843. 


EDITOR 

Buiiness  Publication 

N#w  magazine  (new  product  type) 
needs  sharp  individual  to  help 
it  get  off  to  a  good  start.  Re¬ 
quisites  include  technical  editing 
experience  plus  ability  to  handle 
*  yo'vth  department.  Excellent 
working  conditions  and  fringe 
benefits.  Send  resumi  and  salary 
to  Box  2514,  Editor 

(  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  rewrite,  for  top- 
notch  suburban  paper.  Willing  to  pay 
well  for  right  iierson.  N.Y.  area.  Send 
resume  to  Box  2533,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Suburban  p.m,  in  major  league  metro 
area  seeks  top-flight  sports  man  with 
imagination,  ambition  and  youth  to  im¬ 
prove  content  and  appearance  of  sec¬ 
tion.  Good  pay.  benefits.  Box  2518, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPETMING  for  general 
news  reiiorter  on  small  midwest  daily. 
Excellent  fringe  benefits.  Three  Rivers 
Ckimmercial,  Three  Rivers,  Mich., 
49093.  Ph.  (616)  278-6115,  Ext.  8. 


RARA  AVIS 


Literally  translated,  the  headline  means  “rare  bird.” 
Literally  speaking,  this  is  exactly  what  we  at  IBM 
in  Poughkeepsie,  New  York  are  looking  for.  Here’s 
the  story. 

We  are  seeking  individuals  who  combine  a 
professional  writing  background  with  some  knowledge 
of  computer  programming.  Additionally,  we  are 
seeking  professional  writers  with  2  or  more  years’ 
experience,  who  have  a  feel  for  mathematics  and 
want  to  get  in  on  the  20th  Century’s  fast-growing 
major  industry:  information  handling  and  control. 

WHAT  DOES  A  CAREER  IN  THE 
PROGRAMMING  FIELD  OFFER? 

A  future  as  promising  and  fulfilling  as  that  of  the  data 
processing  field  itself.  For  every  systems  advance  has 
proven  anew  that  a  data  processing  system  is  only 
as  good  as  the  programs  developed  for  its  use. 

As  computers  do  more  and  more  complex  jobs, 
the  challenge  changes  from  one  of  learning  to  one 
of  creating  a  better  technique.  Today  a  new 
intellectual  skill  base  is  being  established  from 
which  the  work  of  tomorrow’s  generation  will  begin. 

WHAT  DO  YOU  NEED? 

You  should  have  an  interest  in  and  aptitude  for 
programming;  plus  writing  experience  in  newspapers, 
magazines  or  technical  publications.  You  should 
also  be  better  than  average  in  math  and  possess  a 
college  degree.  Managerial  or  supervisory  experience 
on  publications  could  be  helpful,  but  is  not  required. 

IBM  will  provide  a  comprehensive  six-month  training 
program  at  full  pay  plus  all  company-paid  benefits. 

A  programming  aptitude  test  will  also  be  given. 

HOW  FAR  CAN  YOU 
GO  IN  IBM? 

Consider  the  many  facets  and  activities  of  IBM,  and 
you’ll  see  a  kaleidoscopic  pattern  of  opportunity. 

You  will  find  a  remarkable  variety  of  starting  points 
and  paths  of  advancement.  You  begin  with  the 
assurance  that  a  satisfying  and  rewarding  career  is 
available  to  you  in  a  thriving  industry. 

WHERE  CAN  YOU  START? 

Initial  assignments  are  in  Poughkeepsie,  New  York 
with  other  locations  in  New  York  City,  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  and  elsewhere. 

If  this  sounds  like  the  kind  of  opportunity  you’d  like 
to  have,  plan  to  contact  IBM  today. 

Write  to  D.  W.  Joostema,  Dept.  545-V3S,  IBM  Corpora¬ 
tion,  P.  0.  Box  390,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 


IBM 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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HKLP  A>TEU 

Editorial 

CRBIATIVE  WRITER-EDITOR  for 
quality  brochures,  alumni  manazine  of 
nationally-known  urlutn  university. 
Some  layout,  desiirn  knowleilne  useful. 
Go<xl  salary.  I)enefit8.  Send  resume  to 
Box  2545,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

COMPETENT  SPORTS  REPORTER— 
some  desk  exiierience-  preferably  from 
Zones  7,  8,  9.  Strontt  on  local  coveraKc: 
write  occasional  column  in  friendly 
outdoor  siwrts  area.  Write  Ray  Giffin, 
S|H>rts  Editor.  Idaho  Daily  Statesman, 
Boise.  Idaho  83702. 


TALENT  HUNT:  E'ree  placement  serv¬ 
ice  for  able  newsmen,  backshop  help. 
Oklahoma  Press  Assn..  3601  Lincoln. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  73105.  Ph :  405 
-f  JA-4-4421. 


YOUNG  REPORTER  with  colleite  e<lu- 
cation,  minimal  exi>erience.  for  small, 
growintf  <laily.  Imnietliate  oiiening.  Con¬ 
tact  Peter  W.  Cox.  The  Bath  Daily 
Times,  Bath,  Maine  04.730. 


WE  HAVE  SPOTS  I-X)R :  eilitor  to 
handle  suburban  news;  and  Sunday 
feature  writer  and  reporter.  News 
Journal,  Mansfield,  Ohio  44901. 


Misrellaneous 


JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspapers.  E’er  application 
write:  P.N.P.A..  2717  North  E'ront 

Street,  Harrisburg.  Pa.  17110 


Offset  Personnel 

OFFSET  CAMERAMAN  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  color  separations  for  progres¬ 
sive,  medium-size  daily.  Metropolitan 
scale — hospital,  medical,  life  insurance 
and  vacation  benefits.  Member  of  IPP 
and  AU,  or  eligible.  Contact:  John  L. 
Bass,  Foreman,  Marietta  Daily  Journal. 
Marietta,  Ga.  30060. 


Operators-Machinists 

FLOOR  MEN  AND  TTS  OPERATORS 
needed,  night  shift,  6:P.M.  to  2:A.M. 
Good  wages  and  working  conditions, 
many  fringe  benefits.  Six  year's  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Call  or  write  Personnel 
Dept.,  Peoria  Journal  Star.  Phone  688- 
2411,  EIxt.  379,  Peoria.  Illinois,  61601. 


TTS  OPERATORS  WANTED— Unjusti¬ 
fied  tape.  Scale:  $144.50  days;  $149.50 
nights.  35-hour  week;  15  days  vacation 
after  1  year.  Health  and  welfare  fund. 
60  words  per  minute  for  10-minute  test 
for  competency.  Contact.  Foreman, 
Herald-Examiner,  1111  Broadway,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  90054. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATORS  or  floormen  ; 
prefer  combination  men.  Northern 
Ohio's  fastest-growing  6-day  daily. 
Contact :  Bob  Vellenga.  NEWS-HE7R- 
ALD,  Box  351,  Willoughby,  Ohio  44094. 


EXPERIENCED  LINOTYPE  operator, 
two  printers  for  makeup.  Paid  vaca¬ 
tions,  medical  and  life  insurance,  pen¬ 
sions  and  other  fringes.  Write:  Paul 
Yeakley,  Mech.  Supt..  Xenia  Daily 
Gazette,  37  S.  Detroit  St.,  Xenia,  Ohio 
45385. 


OPEntATOR-PRINTER  (TTS)  for 
weekly  "In  the  Heart  of  the  Green 
River  Valley.”  State  work  history,  pro¬ 
duction  ability,  wages,  references.  Mes¬ 
senger,  Beaver  Dam,  Ky. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  and  ad  com¬ 
positors  for  large  country  weekly. 
Pleasant  town  of  6.000  in  southern 
Michigan  50-miles  from  Detroit.  40- 
hour  week  guaranteed,  $3  an  hour,  18 
paid  days  off  first  year  plus  profit- 
sharing,  hospitalization,  life  insurance. 
Day  shift.  No  week-end  work.  Write 
Box  2441,  Editor  &  Publisher,  giving 
experience,  references. 


INTERTYPE  OPERATOR  for  B-day 
PM  daily.  Finger  Lakes  area.  New 
York.  Liberal  l^efits,  paid  vacations, 
etc.  Write:  Messenger,  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y.  14424. 
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HKLP  ANTED 

I  Photofiraphy 

PHOTOGRAPHER  -Opening  for  young, 
j  imaginative  individual  willing  to  work 
;  with  color.  Prefer  college  trainee. 

Write,  call  Eiditor,  Mason  City,  la., 
1  Globe-Gazette. 


EXI».\M>IN<:  sriUKll.tX  XKWSP.VPEU 

chain,  with  heavy  emphasis  on  photo-  I 
journalism,  has  o|iening  for  staff  pho¬ 
tographer  exiierienced  with  35mm  cam¬ 
eras.  Job  stresses  individual  initiative,  | 
creativity  as  part  of  award-winning  4-  i 
man  photo  staff.  Progressive  ixrlicies— 
modern  offices  -many  company  l)enefit8. 
j  Send  resume,  sample  prints  to:  Larry 
H.  Cameron.  Chief  Photographer,  Pad- 
!  dock  Publications.  Inc.,  Arlington 
Heights,  Illinois  6IHI06. 


Press  Room 


JOURNE7YMAN  for  press-stereo  opera- 
I  tion.  35-hour  week.  New  Goss  Head- 
I  liner  press.  Ideal  Central  California 
j  area.  Box  2485,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


)  PRESSMAN — Experienced  combination  j 
j  press-stereo  journeyman.  37-'/6  hr.  j 
I  week.  Night  shift.  Good  working  con-  j 
I  ditions.  'Times  News,  Kingsport,  Tenn.  j 
37662. 


I  COMPOSITOP,  -  PRESSMAN  country 
weekly  and  job  shop,  l-'_,  firs,  north  of 
N.Y.C.  Berean  Press,  Highland,  N.  Y. 
I  12528. 


FOREMAN 
ZONE  5 

Due  to  continued  expansion  an  excel¬ 
lent  career  opportunity  exists  with  a 
leading  publisher.  Will  report  directly 
to  the  production  manager  and  assist 
in  establishing  dept,  of  a  new  plant 
for  a  S-day  daily.  Position  requires  a 
high  degree  of  competence.  State  present 
and  expected  earnings.  All  replies  held 
in  strict  confidence  to  Box  2535,  Eiditor 
&  Publisher. 


I  Printers 

'  EXPERIENCED  MAN— a<ls  and  page 
'  makeup.  Union  shop.  $4.92;  38%  hours 
I  weekly.  Anchorage  Morning  News,  Box 
1660,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99501. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  — 
Young  (30  to  45),  aggressive,  experi-  i 
enced,  successful  Union  man  for  grow-  ' 
ing,  medium  circulation  Southwest 
newspapers.  Knowledge  of  TTS  and  ' 
photo-comijosition  necessary.  Oppor-  I 
tunity  unlimited  for  man  with  open  ' 
mind.  Top  pay  and  fringes.  Send  full  j 
details  to  Box  2342,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 


GENERAL  FDREMAN  composing  room 
operation,  near  80,000  evening  daily,  j 
Top  paying  job  with  compensation  i 
based  on  ability.  Full  resume.  Box  I 
2443,  Elditor  &  Publisher.  I 


I  PRINTEIR — Straight  matter  operator,  , 
I  Intertype.  Night  work.  Florida  West 
I  Ooast  daily.  Write  Box  2099,  Editor  &  ' 
E*nbliaher. 


COMPETE3JT  UNION  FOREMAN  on  j 
costs  and  efficiency  can  have  good  home 
on  expanding  five^ay  Calif,  daily.  Give 
references  and  experience.  Box  2422,  | 
EMitor  &  Publisher.  \ 


COMBINATION  Printer-Pressman  for 
modem  weekly  newspaper  and  job 
shop.  Elquipment  includes  Goss  Comet 
Letterpress  and  Webendorfer  Color  Off¬ 
set  Press.  Located  in  small  Southeast¬ 
ern  Ohio  college  town,  close  to  larger 
cities.  Elxcellent  schools.  Salary  open. 
Better-than-average  opportunity  for 
right  man.  Box  2364,  Elditor  &  Pub- 
li^er. 


WORKING  FOREMAN.  6-machine 
shop;  5-’/5  days;  north  central  Ohio, 
town  of  12.001).  Oi)en  shop.  Some  ma¬ 
chine  work.  Box  2540,  Ekiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Printers 

PHOTO-COMPOSmON/FOREMAN 

ZONE  5 


Due  to  continued  expansion,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  career  opiiortunity  exists  with 
a  leading  publisher.  Will  report  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  production  manager  and 
assist  in  establishing  dept,  of  a  new 
plant  for  a  5-day  daily.  Position  re¬ 
quires  a  high  degree  of  competence. 

State  present  and  expected  earnings. 
All  replies  held  in  strict  confidence. 
Box  2525,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Production 


PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT 
This  opportunity  provides  a  move  di¬ 
rectly  to  i>roduction  manager  of  a  ma¬ 
jor  newspaper  in  western  Canada,  or 
to  the  imsition  of  production  assistant 
to  the  business  manager,  where  further 
exi)erience  and  development  are  re¬ 
quired.  In  this  case,  promotion  would 
l)e  open  and  accelerated  if  progress, 
caliber  and  performance  merit.  Respon¬ 
sibilities  cover  planning  and  directing 
oi>erations  by  the  production  and  build¬ 
ing  departments,  including  the  analysis 
and  improvement  of  metho<ls.  costs  and 
(luality  to  insure  maximum  standards, 
^und  technical  and  administrative 
competence  are  required,  backed  by 
proven  leadership  qualities  and  pre¬ 
ferably  an  engineering  degree.  Inquir¬ 
ies  will  be  treated  with  full  confidence 
and  should  include  professional  and 
Biliary  data.  Box  2505,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRODUCTION  MAN — Young  aggres¬ 
sive  2nd  man  who  seeks  advancement 
in  fast  growing  organization.  L.  A. 
area.  Absolutely  confidential.  Box 
2475,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MAN — Experienced  all 
phases  offset  composition  through 
camera — take  charge  expanding  NYC 
weekly  job  shop.  Box  1896,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Production 


NEWSPAPER  PRODUCTION 
MANAGEMENT 


E.xcellent  career  opiiortunity  with 
a  leading  publishing  corp.  We  seek 
recent  college  grad  who  has  had 
general  exixisure  in  printing  pro- 
duction.  In  preparation  for  man¬ 
agement  res|M>nsibilitie.s  the  men 
we  select  will  receive  training  in 
hot  metals,  photo  comixisition,  let¬ 
terpress  and  web  press  as  well  as 
administration,  iiersonnel  and  la- 
Isir  relations.  If  you  meet  these 
(lualifications.  are  interested  in 
mgmt  and  willing  to  relocate,  send 
complete  resume  including  salary 
requirements  to  Box  2548.  Eklitnr 
&  Publisher. 


I  Public  Relations 

.  NATIONAL  SPORTS  ORGANIZA'HON 
I  has  opening  for  newsman  looking  for 
I  creative  production  work  in  all  areas 
I  of  public  relations  combined  with 
!  routine  of  monthly  publication  editing 
j  Must  be  personable,  free  to  travel,  have 
I  minimum  of  two  years  newspaper  ex- 
!  perience.  Excellent  fringe  benefits  and 
working  conditions  in  Midwest  suburban 
I  location.  Please  tell  background  and  ex¬ 
perience.  plus  approximate  salary  needs. 
I  Box  2512,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


j  MANAGER  for  University  News  Seiv- 
!  ice  Should  have  experience  as  news 
I  writer,  ability  to  handle  relationships 
with  all  news  meilia.  Job  includes  re- 
j  sponsibility  for  directing  reimrtorial- 
:  photographic  staff.  Chart  Area  5.  Box 
2524,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PR  OPPORTUNITY  Mass  meilia  or 
public  relations  exiierience  neeiled  to 
handle  special  projects  for  large  or¬ 
ganization.  Knowleilge  of  photography 
helpful.  College  degree  in  journalism 
desireil.  Send  complete  resume  to  P.  0. 
Box  431,  Madison.  Wisconsin,  53701. 


TOP  PR-ORIENTED  News  Director 
I  sought  for  large  urban  university. 

'  Must  lie  adept  at  developing  trenchant 
I  news,  features  with  writing  staff.  Ex- 
■  cellent  salary,  fringes.  Send  resume  to 
I  Bo.x  2541,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Situstions  Wsnted 


YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Ailministratire 


news  department  consultant 

on  writinK.  etlitintf.  headlines,  pictures 
and  costs.  Availaide  immediately.  Go 
anywhere.  Years  of  varieil  experience 
on  some  best  newspapers.  Kindly  write 
to  Box  24S1,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

K\0\M.EI  Ki  K  ex  rrail  EXtT'MXTBtiBITY 
Exiierienceil  daily  publisher-tteneial 
manatter:  letterpress  and  offset.  Knowl¬ 
edgeable  business  administrator:  civic- 
mindeil'.  news  integrity.  Advertising 
promotion-orienteil.  Bo.x  2531,  &litor  & 
Publisher. 

PUBLISHER  -  GENERAL  MANAGER 
wants  opiKirtunity  alamt  15.000  circu¬ 
lation  daily.  Ten  years’  same  location. 
Top  level  ex|ierience  with  Rood  money 
but  little  challenKe.  Go  anywhere 
Northern  Hemisphere.  Salary  imiHir- 
tant.  Family.  40.  university  Kraduate. 
Active  in  local  civic  and  state  news- 
lialier  associations.  Your  reply  confi¬ 
dential.  Box  2519,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


('.artmmists 

editorial  cartoonist.  27.  Work 

has  appeared  L.A.  Times.  Samples  upon 
request.  Sam  Smith.  101  W.  Tacoma. 
#1,  Ellensburg.  Wash..  98926. 

FREE-LANCE  CARTOONIST  wants  to 
do  inkinit,  letterinir.  etc.,  for  strip  or 
panel.  Exiier'enced  eiptorial  and  maRa- 
line  cartoons.  Atte  31.  BA.  married. 
Will  take  low  sidary.  Box  2516,  Elilitor 
&  Publisher. 


DESIRE  NEW  CHALLENGE 
Sports  editor  15  years  small  daily;  also 
versed  in  features,  photography,  wire, 
area  news.  B.A.,  married.  Goal:  larger 
paper  or  college  six>rts  PR  work.  Box 
2467,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

MUST  RELOCATE  IN  CHICAGO 
J-grad.,  2  years’  experience  with  all 
type  stories,  including  features  and 
layout.  Resume,  clips  on  request.  Box 
2451,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EXECUTIVE 
Exceptionally  well  qualified  eilitor  and 
administrator  now  employeil  leading 
metro  daily  seeks  managerial  position 
on  quality  paper.  Age  42,  top  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  2456,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

OLD  RUSSIA  HAND  seeks  part-time 
monitoring  Russian  press.  Box  2427, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


1964  JOURNALISM  GRAD,  single, 
draft  exempt — limiteil  exiierience — seeks 
spot  as  general  assignment  reporter, 
any  zone.  Available  Sept.  15.  Bo.x  2486, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

SUCCESShTJL  PERSONABLE  WOMAN 
journalist/talenteil  writer,  now  eiliting 
in  west,  seeks  comparable  post  in  east, 
first  choice  Washington-Baltimore  area. 
Experienced  all  phases  of  newspaper- 
ing.  Vigorous  young  oO's.  Suiierior  ref¬ 
erences  and  qualifications.  Bo.x  2502, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


EDITORS :  Have  your  own  Washington 
correspondent  I  Free-lance  reporter  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  news  media  will  cover 
Washington  news  maze  of  Departments, 
agencies,  and  Capitol  Hill  for  your  lo¬ 
cal  interests.  Box  2409,  Editor  &  Pu^ 
lisher. 


NOTHING  EXOTIC— Just  fast,  solid, 
reliable  coverage  of  Pennsylvania  sub¬ 
jects  for  national  magazines,  newspa¬ 
pers.  Dick  Haratine.  1316  State  St., 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  17103.  Ph.  (717)  233- 
7820. 


Miscellaneous 

I  LIKE  PROJECTS!  LLB  (but  not 
legal-minded)  :  BA  Journalism;  Theta 
Sig;  Dale  Carnegie:  Certifieil  Court 
Reixirter  with  leg  slative,  oil  and  gas. 
utilities  background:  hobbies:  real  es¬ 
tate,  |>ets.  travel :  50  years’  a-growing 
into  would-lie  feature  writer,  editor- 
adm.  trainee,  ad  woman.  Prefer  West 
or  Mid-west.  Jo.  Spivey,  405  S.W.  4th 
St..  Checotah,  Oklahoma  74426. 

Operators-Muchinists 

PHOTON  OPERATOR:  also  TTS. 
■lustowriter,  \'ariTyi>er,  Filmotyiie. 
Headliner,  IBM  Executive.  Paste  make- 
•ip  and  markup.  Newspaper  and  com¬ 
mercial  exiierience.  ITU  member.  Box 
2529.  Eilitor  &  Publ'sher. 


Photography 


PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks  position  on 
large  daily  in  Zone  6  or  8.  Four  years’ 
experience  on  small  daily  and  weeklies, 
with  1  year  experience  stringing  for 
wire  service.  Own  most  of  all  equip¬ 
ment  needed  for  the  job.  Available  in 
September  after  finishing  military  serv> 
ice.  Age  20.  Good  references.  Write: 
Jo.  L.  Keener,  12218  Cobblestone  Dr.> 
Houston,  Texas  77024. 

Public  Relati(ms 

AMBITIOUS,  PERSONAL  YOUNG 
woman  with  public  relations  experience 
seeks  new  position.  Willing  to  relocate. 
Box  2423,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  1.  2.  or  3  DAYS  A  WEEK.  P/T  or  F/T. 

'  Now  on  Manhattan  daily.  NYC  and  vi- 
1  cinity  only.  Box  2446.  Eilitor  &  Piih- 
I  lisher. 

CITY  EDITOR  on  28,000  daily;  sharp, 

I  personable;  41,  family,  degree:  present 
I  firm  9  years:  desires  toi>-flight  college 
'  news  director’s  post:  '/.ones  2.  5  or 
Ontario.  Box  2473,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  '  PR~  EXECUTIVE  SEEKS 
I  OPPORTUNITY  ABROAD 

’  Quality-oriente^l  industrial  PR  pro 
craves  ohallentfinir  assignment  abroad 
:  for  two-three  years  in  PR  or  relate<l 
field  with  U.S.-ha8e<l  company  or  or- 
iranization.  Broadly  experience<l.  skdU 
ful  writer,  excellent  references.  Box 
25.36,  E<ntor  &  Publisher. 


(Circulation 

(HRCULATOR.  under  40,  17  years’  ma¬ 
jor  metropolitan  newspaiier.  Experi¬ 
enced  8  years  as  traveling  representa¬ 
tive;  knowleilge  of  all  phases  of  circu¬ 
lation  ;  strong  on  promotion  and  sales 
development.  Box  2476,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

YOUNG.  FAMILY  MAN.  5  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  Btarteil  in  mail  room;  now  as¬ 
sistant  CM  on  11,000  D&S.  Ready  to 
move  up.  Box  2506,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Display  Advertising 

YOUNG  GO-GE’TTER  achieved  big 
gains  past  3  years  largest  category 
national  advertising  field,  highly  com¬ 
petitive  2-paper  market.  Employed,  28, 
no  military  obligation.  Seeks  challenge 
—newspaper  national  department  or 
representative  firm.  Box  2359.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER? 
Age  37,  experienced.  Will  relocate  for 
last  time.  Box  2421,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVER’nSlNG  salesman-manager  on 
small  daily  seeks  iiosition  with  meilium 
or  large  daily.  Excellent  references. 
Present  earnings  $7,500.  Write  Box 
2532,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

SHORT-CHANGING 
THE  ARTS? 

Perceptive,  highly  qualified  critic-col¬ 
umnist.  38.  can  ^hrinir  you  up-to-date, 
knowledgeable,  incisive  coverage  of 
music,  theater,  dance,  the  cultural 
scene.  6%  years'  experience  ns  chief 
critic  on  large  metropolitan  daily:  3 
years  as  contributing  editor  leading 
national  music  publication.  Outstanding 
and  professional  background. 
CTcellent  references.  Box  2412.  £:ditor 
c  Publisher. 


i  ASSIGNMENT  IN  ASIA 

,  Experienced  reporter-]>hotogrHpher 
i  wants  to  cover  Viet  Nam  and  As’an 
1  hot  s|x>ts.  Box  2546,  Eilitor  &  Pul>- 
1  lisher. 

i  BUSINESS-blNANCIAL  staff  writer, 
f  eilitor.  Available  September.  Box  2551. 
Etiitor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  STAFFER  large  n""'b- 
eiistern  100-M  seeks  industrial  publica¬ 
tion  e<litor-<lirector’8  position.  Layout 
features— bright  heads  camera.  $8.30(1 
minimum  start.  Box  2426.  Esiitor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER.  speciaPst  in 
foreign  affairs,  business  anil  economics. 
Prefer  Republican  or  strong  inde- 
liendent  newspaiier.  Box  2549,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDUCATION  WRITER  with  10  years’ 
exiierience  public  schools.  M.S.  in  Edu¬ 
cation,  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania :  able  to 
write  clearly,  with  eye  to  iKipular  in¬ 
terest  in  eilucational  topics.  Exiieri- 
enceil  in  modern  curriculum  and  eilu- 
cational  practice.  Box  25.37,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EX-SPORTS  EDITOR  desires  similar 
position  on  small  p.m.  newspaiier.  MA 
candidate.  No  car.  Reply  to:  Box  1420, 
Wichita.  Kans.,  67201. 

NEAVSWOMAN  experienceil  in  report¬ 
ing  and  editing  interesteil  in  copy  desk 
job  in  Areas  2  and  3.  Box  2523,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  seeks  chxlleng'ng 
IHisit’on  on  aggressive  daily.  Complete 
knowleilge  of  what  it  takes  to  nriMlu'-x 
top-notch  section.  Box  2527,  Fklitor  & 
Publisher. 


Free  Lance 

MONTREAL.  Have  your  own  corres¬ 
pondent  at  EXPO’67.  Professional  free¬ 
lance  writer  accepts  assignments  for 
articles,  also  previews,  slanted  to  your 
interest.  Box  2504,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


-Zip  Code- 


Classification. 


TOP-TRAINED  REPORTER  seeks  po-  - 

I®’®?®  indoor  plants— weekly  column  or 

1M7  Fiv®  move  by  J&o.  31,  occasional  articles.  Qualified  exp. 

'Bm  2147^  writer.  A.  L.  Stone,  363  W.  67th  St.. 

BOX  2447.  Editor  &  Publisher.  i  jjYC  10019. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Bus  Bench  Ads  Illegal 


Bank  Protection 
Agreement  Cited 
To  Denver  Court 


On  July  23  we  reported  on  the 
battle  by  the  Yonkers  (N.  Y.) 
Herald  Statesman  against  the 
effort  of  the  city’s  Common 
Council  to  get  something  for 
nothing — installation  of  benches 
at  bus  stops  at  no  cost  by  selling 
space  on  them  for  advertising. 

It  is  now  revealed  that  this 
practice  is  specifically  prohibited 
by  New  York  State  law  but  the 
desire  of  local  officials  for  more 
operating  revenue  prompts  them 
to  ignore  it.  Perhaps  they  never 
knew  about  the  state  law,  which 
seems  unlikely. 

The  Yonkers  mayor  and  the 
Common  Council  adopted  an 
ordinance  July  5  authorizing  the 
sale  of  franchises  to  install  such 
benches  throughout  the  city. 
After  legal  advertising  inviting 
bids,  two  were  received.  One 
offered  to  pay  the  city  treasury 
$2  a  month  per  bench  if  it  were 
allowed  to  place  the  benches  and 
then  sell  the  advertising.  Later 
it  amended  this  to  $1  a  month 
per  bench  plus  10%  of  the  gross 
annual  ad  revenue.  The  second 
bid  was  for  $1.76  per  bench  per 
month.  Each  firm  would  supply 
and  install  the  benches  and 
decorate  them  with  advertising. 
The  number  was  not  specified. 

The  Yonkers  Common  Council 
reconvenes  next  week  after  the 
summer  recess  and  after  the 
Herald  Statesman  has  publicized 
an  opinion  of  the  State  Comp¬ 
troller  that  the  franchises  are 
illegal. 

The  newspaper  discovered  that 
the  opinion  was  issued  Jan.  25 
this  year  in  connection  with  a 
similar  situation  in  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.  It  was  in  response 
to  a  memorandum  in  which 
Niagara  Falls  asked  if  it  might 
permit  a  private  firm  to  install 
l)enches  at  bus  stops  on  city 
property  under  a  contract  pur¬ 
suant  to  which  the  firm  would 
l)ay  that  city  $10  for  each  bench 
installed  and  would  have  the 
right  to  sell  ad  space  on  these 
benches. 

The  Division  of  Municipal  Af¬ 
fairs  of  the  State  Comptroller’s 
Office  ruled  then  that  such  in¬ 
stallations  are  in  violation  of  the 
State  Penal  Law  and  also  of  the 
Municipal  Home  Rule  Law. 

Unfortunately,  the  ruling 
came  after  the  fact  in  Niagara 
Falls.  The  city  had  sold  ad  space 
on  benches  for  years.  The  State 
ordered  it  stopped  this  year  but 
nothing  has  been  done  about  it. 
The  Niagara  Falls  Gazette  is 
readying  its  big  guns  on  this 


and  other  municipal  problems 
which  the  state  ordered  cor¬ 
rected. 

*  *  * 

Although  this  ruling  affects 
only  cities  in  New  York  State, 
we  quote  most  of  it  here  because 
cities  in  other  states  have  faced 
similar  problems.  It  is  entirely 
possible  that  the  practice  is  pro¬ 
hibited  in  other  states  also  un¬ 
beknownst  to  local  officials  and 
editors. 

New  York’s  Division  of  Muni¬ 
cipal  Affairs  ruled: 

“Penal  Law,  Section  1423  (11) 
prohibits  the  maintenance  of 
any  advertising  device  within 
the  limits  of  a  public  highway. 
This  provision  not  only  subjects 
the  person  w’ho  places  such  an 
advertising  device  to  a  fine  or 
imprisonment  or  both,  but  states 
that  the  advertisement  may  be 
taken  down  or  destroyed  by  any¬ 
one.’’ 

Under  this  law,  and  also  under 
Section  10  of  the  Municipal 
Home  Rule  Law,  it  was  added, 
“a  city  may  not  permit  a  private 
firm  to  install  benches  at  bus 
stops  on  city  streets  under  a  con¬ 
tract  pursuant  to  which  the  pri¬ 
vate  firm  would  pay  the  city  $10 
for  each  bench  installed  and 
would  have  the  right  to  sell 
advertising  space  on  these 
benches. 

“This  may  not  be  changed  by 
Local  Law.’’ 

Moreover,  the  State  Comp¬ 
troller’s  office  points  out  that — 
under  the  Penal  Law  and  under 
various  cases  cited  by  the  de¬ 
partment — “advertising  may  not 
be  placed  upon  parking  meters 
or  trash  receptacles  on  city  side¬ 
walks,”  and  it  adds: 

“We  think  that  this  prinicple 
would  be  applicable  as  well  to 
advertising  on  benches  installed 
on  city  sidewalks.” 

A  1959  opinion  of  the  State 
Comptroller  is  cited  as  pointing 
out  a  further  possible  objection 
to  advertising  placed  on  city 
streets : 

“Public  highways  are  held  for 
public  use  and  cannot  be  put  to 
any  other  use  without  express 
authorization  from  the  legisla¬ 
ture. 

“Cases  in  other  jurisdictions 
have  held  ordinances  permitting 
a  contractor  to  place  boxes  for 
waste  paper  on  the  streets  and 
to  charge  compensation  for  ad¬ 
vertising  thereon  to  be  invalid, 
on  the  ground  that  it  subjects 
public  streets  to  a  purely  pri¬ 
vate  use. 


“We  are  of  the  further 
opinion  that  neither  of  these 
prohibiting  principles  may  be 
varied  by  local  law.  The  Penal 
Law  is  a  general  law,  every¬ 
where  equally  applicable.  Muni¬ 
cipal  Home  Rule  Law  (Section 
10)  imposes  the  limitations, 
among  others,  that  local  laws 
not  be  inconsistent  with  any 
general  law. 

“The  opinions  cited  above 
reached  this  same  conclusion, 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Municipal  Home  Rule  Law,  by 
application  of  the  appropriate 
provisions  of  the  City  Home 
Rule  Law  and  the  Village  Home 
Rule  Law. 

“In  this  respect  there  has  been 
no  modification  of  the  former 
law  by  the  more  recent  enact¬ 
ment. 

“Neither  may  the  private  use 
of  property  held  for  public  use 
be  authorized  by  Local  Law.  We 
have  dealt  with  this  at  some 
length  (in  a  1964  opinion  by  the 
State  Comptroller).” 

• 

Publisher  Named 

Houston 

Newly  named  publisher  of  the 
Houston  Chronicle  is  J.  H. 
Creekmore,  an  attorney  who  is 
president  of  the  Houston  En¬ 
dowment,  the  trust  that  owns  the 
newspaper.  He  is  also  a  vice- 
president  of  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany.  As  publisher  he  succeeds 
John  W.  Mecom,  wealthy  oilman 
whose  proposed  purchase  of  the 
Chronicle  and  other  Endowment 
properties  failed  to  materialize. 


Denver 

An  agreement  between  Miss 
Helen  Bonfils  and  the  Denver 
U.S.  National  Bank  in  which 
she  promised  to  protect  the  bank 
from  financial  loss  caused  by  the 
sale  of  17,705  shares  of  Denver 
Post  Inc.  stock  was  alleged  in 
a  memorandum  to  Federal  Court 
here  from  attorneys  for  Mrs. 
Helen  Crabbs  Rippey. 

Members  of  the  Rippey  family 
have  filed  suit  seeking  to  reverse 
the  sale  of  Post  stock  to  Miss 
Bonfils  in  June. 

The  stock,  part  of  the  Estate 
of  Agnes  Reid  Tammen,  was 
held  in  trust  by  the  bank.  Miss 
Bonfils  is  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

The  suit  charges  the  bank 
sold  the  stock  for  $300  a  share, 
or  $5.3  million.  The  Rippeys 
claim  it  is  worth  $8.9  million, 
based  on  an  offer  of  purchase 
from  S.  I.  Newhouse  of  New 
York. 

A  purported  copy  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  attached  to  the  memoran¬ 
dum,  states  that  Miss  Bonfils 
will  stand  all  expenses  and  dam¬ 
ages  arising  from  the  sale  and 
she  agrees  to  join  the  bank  in 
defending  the  sale  against  legal 
claims.  The  bank  agrees  not  to 
settle  such  claims  without  Miss 
Bonfils’  approval. 


BOOMER 


“Don^t  tvorry  about  a  seat  belt — you  signed  a 
waivetf  didn’t  you?** 
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STAR  AutoSetters 


When  a  25-line 
machine  is  built  - 
the  Star  AutoSetter 
will  operate  it. 


The  maximum  AutoSetter  speed  of  1200  characters  per  minute  is  far  beyond  the 
capacity  of  any  linecasting  machine.  Yet  this  speed  is  adjustable  to  the  optimum 
production  of  the  machine  it  controls. 

Motionless,  light-sensitive  cells  instantly  decode  the  tape  as  it  “flows”  through  the 
reader.  Simultaneously,  signals  are  sorted  in  electronic  silence  and  translated  into 
mechanical  matrix  release. 

Many  other  speed  features  are  built  into  the  Star  AutoSetter. 

Rubouts  run  through  the  reader  at  double  speed.  ■  Squabbled  lines  are 
cleared  in  a  fraction  of  the  usual  time,  without  handling  the  tape.  ■  Star 
Safeties  detect  machine  trouble,  stop  the  tape,  and  tell  the  monitor  what  to  fix. 

Star  AutoSetter  flexibility  is  also  unique. 

One  AutoSetter  model  fits  ail  linecasting  keyboards  without  machine  modifi¬ 
cation.  ■  An  optional  AutoSetter  reader  in  the  perforating  room  will 
operate  the  console  in  the  composing  room,  merely  by  extending  a  connecting 
cable.  ■  At  a  push-button  control  center  the  monitor  can  stop,  start  or 
reverse  the  tape,  and  can  instantly  change  to  or  from  manual  operation. 
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SOUTH  HACKENSACK.  NEW  JERSEY 


A  DIVISION  OF 
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The  Star  AutoSetter  system  is  the  fastest,  simplest,  quietest  method  of  setting  type 
from  tape.  Ask  the  Star  representative  for  the  name  of  a  user  near  you,  or  send  for 
the  full-color  AutoSetter  brochure  with  all  details. 


CHICAGO  •  OCNVCR  •  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

•  LOS  ANGCLCS  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  MONTSCAL 
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CONSERVATION  AWARDS  TO  NEWSPAPERMEN 


ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE 
EL  PASO  HERALD-POST 


BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALO 
EVANSVILLE  PRESS  • 


•  CINCINNATI  POST  S  TIMES-STAR 
MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  • 


WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 


CLEVEUNO  PRESS 


:WS  •  PITTSBURGH  PRESS 
COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL 


DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL 


MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR 


KENTUCKY  POST  &  TIMES-STAR 


HOLLYWOOD  (FLA.)  SUN-TAHLER  •  THE  STUART  (FLA.)  NEWS  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS 
General  Advertising  Dept. ...  200  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City— Chicago  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Detroit  Cincinnati  Philadelphia  Dallas 


The  Scripps- Howard 
Foundation’s 
Edward  J.  Meentan 
Awards  For  1966 


Prizes  totalling  $5000  will  be  awarded  to 
newspapermen  and  women  on  U.  S. 
newspapers  in  recognition  of  outstanding 
work  in  the  cause  of  conservation  published 
in  newspapers  during  1966.  One  first  prize 
of  $1000  will  be  awarded.  The  remaining 
$4000  will  be  distributed  in  awards  in 
number  and  amount  to  be  determined  at  the 
discretion  of  the  judges. 

Conservation,  for  the  purposes  of  these 
awards,  is  limited  to  conservation  of  soil, 
water,  forests,  vegetation,  wildlife,  scenery, 
and  open  space.  Conservation  of  mineral 
resources  and  oil,  important  though  it  is, 
is  not  included. 

ENTRY  DEADLINE :  February  15, 1967. 
Any  U.S.  newspaperman  or  woman  may  be 
nominated  for  an  award  by  a  newspaper  or 
newspaper  reader. 

Nominations  of  candidates,  including 
clippings  and  tearsheets  of  candidate’s  work 
published  in  a  newspaper  during  1966  and  a 
biographical  sketch  of  author,  should  be  sent 
to  Edward  J.  Meeman  Conservation  Awards, 
Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  495  Union 
Avenue,  Memphis  1,  Tenn.  No  entry 
blank  is  required. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 
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